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CAPTAIN NATHANIEL POWELL: HIS LETTER 
TO RALPH BUFFKIN 


With note by Martua Wooproor Hipen 


Worthie S* 

Cominge this instant to my Brother Tildens I could not but forthw®* 
give yo" notice thereof and therew™ also to crave pdon for that I cannot at 
this present give yo" that attendance and respect w™ I both owe yo" and 
desire. I have not yet lost my quartane Ague but as I had him yesterday so 
I expect him on Thursday next, soe that if possiblie I maie, mine occasions 
urge me to be in London tomorrow night, if you please therefore in the 
morninge to accompanie me to Mr. Fludds I will call upon yo" shortlie 
after six of the clocke, and then maie conferre as wee ride, how beit if yo" 
leasure will not pmitt I will call on yo" in the morninge though I maie staie 
but little w® yo" In the meanetyme and ever I rest 

Yo* to his power 


Langley this psent Natu: PowEi 


Teusday 
[Addressed on back] 


To the wors" his verie lovinge 
friend Raph Buffkin Esqr at 
Loose d[elivere]d these. 


To the wor" his very Lovinge friend 
Raphe Buffkin Esq’ at Loose d[elivere]d these 


w™ speede 
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Tue above letter is one of the treasures of the manuscript collection of the 
Virginia Historical Society,’ for the writer, Captain Nathaniel Powell, was 
one of that intrepid company who on 13 May 1607 landed at Jamestown, 
and except for one or more visits “home,” spent the remainder of his life in 
Virginia. 

Various questions as to this letter arise, some of which we can answer, 
but others have baffled us. 

The first question is the date. From the reference to “quartane Ague” or 
malaria which was not common in England, we would surmise that the 
letter was written after 1607 and that Captain Powell had been in Virginia, 
contracted the disease, and was still suffering from it while on a visit to Eng- 
land. As Captain Powell was a member of the Council from 1619 until his 
death, it seems likely that this trip was prior to 1619 and his assumption 
of office. 

He wrote the letter from Langley, hence our next question is the site of 
that town. Arthur Mee in his Kent (p. 274) describes it as a small place 
near Maidstone, Kent, adding “the village has one of the wonders of Tudor 
England in the great frame house known as Rumwood Court. It goes back 
to the fourteenth century but its marvelous front was added about 1580.” 

The letter was sent to the worshipful his very loving friend Ralph (Raffe, 
in seventeenth century spelling) Buffkin, Esq. at Loose. In the map of 
Kent laid off in five-mile squares, it will be noted that Langley and Loose 
are less than that distance apart. Mr. Mee, to quote again from his Kent, 
says that Loose, once a rich village, is now a poor one and that it “is thought 
the river and the village have both been named from the curious habit the 
river has of playing hide-and-seek and losing itself before it pours into 
the Medway” (p. 286). 

Ralph Buffkin of Loose was the son of Levin Buffkin of Gore Court, 
Eyhorne Hundred, Otham Parish, and Ann his wife, daughter of Sir Henry 
Gilford of Hemsted in the County of Kent (Visitation of Kent, 1663-1668). 
Gore Court had belonged to Thomas Hendley who in the third year of 
Edward VI sold it to Ralph Buffkin. It remained in this family until the 
reign of James I when it was alienated to Mr. Nathaniel Powell of Ewehurst 
in the County of Sussex who soon sold it to Thomas Fludd, Esq. who 
resided there (Hasted’s Kent, Vol. II, p. 491). Ralph Buffkin, son of Levin, 
married Ann, daughter of William Berners of Thafield in the County of 


IThis letter was acquired by the Virginia Historical Society in April, 1951 by purchase from 
Emily Driscoll of New York. 
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Hertfordshire; and made his will in 1639 (County Genealogies, Pedigrees 
of the Families . . . of Kent by William Berry, p. 470). Ralph's sister 
Catherine married Thomas Fludd, Esq. of Otham (Ibid.). 

There would seem little doubt that the “Mr. Fludd” whom Nathaniel 
Powell wished to see was the above Thomas, brother-in-law of Ralph Buffkin. 

The “Brother Tilden” mentioned in the letter is untraced. Hasted’s Kent 
(Vol. II, p. 589) states that the family of Tylden “anciently had possessions 
in several parishes,” but gives no helpful information. Waters’ Genealogical 
Gleanings in England (p. 71) contains the will of a Joseph Tilden, citizen 
and girdler of London dated 1 February 1642 who mentioned brother, 
Nathaniel Tilden, made a bequest “to the poor of Smallhead Street in the 
Parish of Tenterden, Kent,” and disposed of the Sussex land. The name 
“Nathaniel” is of interest, but leads to nothing definite. 

Considerable effort has unsuccessfully been expended on the search for 
Captain Nathaniel Powell’s parents. The only clue seemed to be that he 
had a brother, Thomas Powell, yeoman of Howlton, Suffolk (Nugent's 
Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 100), and other brothers and sisters (Records of 
the Virginia Company, Vol. II, p. 107).? There were no Powell genealogies 


?References in this article to Records of the Virginia Company are to Susan M. Kingsbury, editor. 





The Records of the Virginia Company of London . . . . Washington: Government Printing Office. 
4 volumes. 1906-1935. 
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in available Suffolk books, which would lead to the inference that Thomas 
might have gone there later in life and was not born there. 

The writer inclines to the view that Nathaniel was born in or near 
London and had received training in some of the schools there, since he 
appears from the first to have taken part in exploring expeditions and the 
cartography they entailed. Alexander Brown in his invaluable Genesis of 
the United States (p. 461) remarks: “The author of ‘New Albion’ (1648) 
in describing Delaware Bay refers to Captain Smith’s book of Virginia and 
to ‘Captain Powell’s Map.’ Without discussing the matter here I will say 
that it seems certain that Captains Robert Tyndall, Isaac Madison and 
Nathaniel Powell were making surveys, drawing maps etc. for the Company 
from the beginning.” The following items from Travels and Works of 
Captain John Smith edited by E. Arber and A. G. Bradley (1910) confirm 
the opinion of Doctor Brown: Among those to go with Smith to Werowo- 
comoco, Nathaniel Powell (p. 101); among those on the second voyage to 
discover the Bay in 1608, Nathaniel Powell (p. 116), (the account of this 
voyage, pp. 116-120 is signed “By Nathaniel Powell and Anas Todkill”); 
on October 29, 1608, Captain Smith began a journey to Pamunke, among 
this group in the bark Discovery was Nathaniel Powell (p. 131); among 
those to trade with the Indians at Pamunke was Master Powell (p. 139); in 
1609 Nathaniel Powell and Anas Todkill went to the Quiyoughquohanocks 
to learn what had happened to Raleigh’s colony (p. 158). 

In 1617 the Virginia Company issued a commission to Captain Nathaniel 
Pool (Powell) to be Sergeant-Major General (Records of the Virginia 
Company, Vol. I, p. 126). Two years later when Argall left Jamestown 
shortly before Governor Yeardley’s arrival, he appointed Captain Powell to 
act in his stead. Stith in his History of Virginia (p. 157, states that it was sus- 
pected the Earl of Warwick got Argall away before Yeardley’s coming since 
Sir George had instructions to proceed against Argall for alleged malpractices. 
He adds that he CArgall) “left Captain Nathaniel Powell Deputy-Governor: 
a worthy Gentleman who had come in at the first with Captain Smith and 
ever since continued an honest and useful Inhabitant.” On his arrival, 
Governor Yeardley added Captain Powell to the Council (Ibid., p. 158). 

We next hear of Captain Powell through the Records of the Virginia 
Company (Vol. I, p. 308). Ata court on February 2, 1619/20, the petition 
of Captain Powell and Mr. John Smith was presented by their brother, 
Provost Marshal of Middlesex, to have grant of the Company 400 Acres 
of Land for fifty pounds Adventure betwixt them; vizd, One hundred lying 
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in one parcel between the Sunken Marsh on the other side the river against 
James Citty Land and Chaopooks Creek, and one parcel of Marsh Land 
containing 300 Acres called Hog Island, The Court held it inconvenient 
to grant Land in that kind, picked out by the Planters themselves not know- 
ing who already may lay claim thereunto or otherwise how necessary it may 
be for the public; But Mr. Treasurer in regard of the good affection declared 
by their brother to the Company’s service hath promised to write to the 
Governor that the 400 Acres “shall be well set out for them and to their 
Content with reason.” Two months later (Ibid., p. 336) the grant was 
brought to the attention of the Company through a petition of Captain 
Powell’s about the title of the land, a “wrong pretended to be done” him by 
Sir George Yeardley; the Company decided to write “Mr. Thorpe and the 
Council of State” to investigate but there is no further report on it. 

In September 1619, William Tracy, his wife Mary, and their children 
Joyce and Thomas sailed from Bristol for Virginia. They were to settle 
Berkeley Hundred plantation which was the partnership enterprise of 
Richard Berkeley, his cousin Sir William Throckmorton, his cousin George 
Thorpe and John Smyth of Nibley, the famous author of Lives of the 
Berkeleys. It may be that Captain Powell had some connection with the 
Smyths, the fact that the Provost Marshal of Middlesex was brother to both 
him and John Smyth would indicate this. Doubtless the arrival of a marriage- 
able young girl of high social position in the Colony was an event of great in- 
terest, and we may indulge our fancy by surmising that the young girl herself 
found Captain Nathaniel Powell with his pleasant manner and stories of 
varied adventure more and more attractive. We have no date for the mar- 
tiage, which was probably in 1620 or 1621, but proof of it is in Records of 
the Virginia Company (Vol. 3, p. 396) where the name of Joyce daughter 
of William Tracy, Esquire is listed with the marginalia “Married to Capt. 
Nath. Powell both slayne.” 

Just at the time when life at Jamestown was becoming easier, and eight 
years of peace had dulled the fear of war, the wily red man struck, and in 
one day, March 22, 1622, almost a fourth of the population was slain. 
Among these were Captain Powell and his wife. Stith in his History of 
Virginia (p. 12) remarks: “Captain Nathaniel Powel another of the Coun- 
cil who had sometime been Governor of the Country was also killed. He 
was one of the first Planters, a brave Soldier, had deserved well in all ways, 
was universally valued and esteemed by all Parties and Factions and none 
in the Country better known among the Indians. Yet they slew both him 
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and his Family; and afterwards haggled their bodies and cut off his Head 
to express their utmost Height of Scorn and Cruelty.” 

This is a fine and well merited tribute to an “ancient planter,” against 
whom no charge was made at any time during the early years of bitter 
disputes and wrangling in “King James his Towne.” 

After noting his death, we come next to the settlement of Captain Powell's 
estate and quote the following from Records of the Virginia Company (Vol. 
II, p. 107), October 7, 1622: “The brothers and sisters of Captain Nathaniel 
Powell petitioning for order that their said brother’s estate might be enquired 
out and certified and the proceed thereof returned unto the Company here 
for their use and benefit, It was ordered that it should be recommended to 
the Council of Virginia to have an especial care of this business, both be- 
cause it is of great consequence, as also for that Captain Nathaniel Powell 
was a man of extraordinary merit, and the petitioners poor men, wherefore 
they desired that justice and right may be done them therein, and that so 
speedily as the petitioners may receive the benefit thereof by the first return 
of ships, and not only an account, but also the goods themselves or the 
proceed of them being sold to the value be returned to the Treasurer and 
Company.” 

We next hear of Captain Powell’s estate in 1626 when Thomas Powell, 
his brother, petitions the Privy Council as follows: “whereas Captain 
Nathaniel died about three years since seized of lands in Virginia to good 
value, whereupon petitioner being the elder brother took out letters of ad- 
ministration in London, that the Governor and Council of Virginia have 
certified that one William Powell no way kin to the deceased had before 
administered to said estate, that said William Powell being since dead and 
said estate come to the hands of one Mr. Blaney that married the relict of 
William, the late Commissioners for Virginia by letter of 3 November 1624 
desired the Governor and Council there to examine the cause, but the ships 
for Virginia having departed hence before said letter was obtained, and the 
sickness immediately after spreading through the City of London, petitioners 
had no means of sending it. Said Commissioners being dissolved pray their 
Lordships to renew the like letter in the petitioners’ behalf.” (Virginia State 
Library, Transcripts Colonial Papers, Vol. 4, No. 12, p. 147). The “sick- 
ness” referred to in the above petition was doubtless one of the visitations of 
the plague which was Nature’s effective revenge for disregard of her laws. 

The following references from Nugent’s Cavaliers and Pioneers complete 
our knowledge of Captain Powell’s land. 30 March 1634. “Mathew 
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Smallwood, merchant, 500 acres in Bicknes bay, Charles City County, 
east upon land of Captain Nathaniel Powell deceased now in the occupa- 
tion of William Barker, mariner, westerly towards a creek parting it from 
land called Chaplin’s Choice, . . . 21 year lease” Cp. 19). “William Barker, 
mariner, 600 acres Charles City County 29 August 1637... . Being a 
point of land called Bikers which was formerly bounded in Captain 
Nathaniel Powell’s divident” (p. 70). “William Barker, mariner, his asso- 
ciates and Company 1850 acres, Charles City County. 12 February 1638, 
.. . 600 acres of said land being heretofore called by the name Powlebrooke 
and now known by the name of Merchants Hope. Said land beginning at a 
creek that parts it from Salters Hill extending to the waterside near unto 
the house of one Richard Williams on the east side thereof, bounded east 
upon Merchants’ Hope Creek west towards Chaplin’s north upon the river 
and south into the woods. The other 1250 acres . . . extending backwards 
into the woods and adjoining upon the Creek. Due, vizt.: 600 acres con- 
veyed and assigned over to said Barker and acknowledged by him equally 
to belong to his said associates by John Taylor, citizen and girdler of London, 
being purchased by him of Thomas Powell, of Howlton in the County of 
Suffolk, yeoman, brother and lawful heir of Captain Nathaniel Powell 
late of Virginia, deceased, as by deed of conveyance now upon record 
from said Taylor more at large appeareth. The other 1250 acres being 
due for the transportation of 25 persons” (p. 100). 

Since the grant from the Company was for 400 acres, one may wonder 
how the 200 extra acres were acquired. As an “ancient planter” Captain 
Powell was entitled to 100 acres for his personal adventure. The remaining 
100 acres were probably given him on his return from his visit or visits 
“home,” since all adults coming into the colony prior to 1616 were entitled 
to 100 acres, and after that date to 50 acres. 

As one reads this letter, so busied with “my quartane ague,” “my con- 
cerns” that necessitate a trip to London, the appointment with Mr. Fludd, 
and conversation with Mr. Ralph Buffkin, one is reminded of the per- 
manence of things and the transience of persons. 


“No work of man’s hand but the weary years 
Besiege and take it, comes its evil day: 
The written word alone flaunts destiny 
Revives the past and gives the lie to Death.” 








SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT ) 
OF YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, DURING THE h 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


by Epwarp M. Rizey* 


S&S ses bee 


THE TOWN OF YorK was not confined throughout the colonial period to the 
fifty acres and eighty-five lots laid out in the original survey of 1691. During 
the years following its founding, the town’s growth and development forced 
it to overspread these bounds, and a clamor was raised to increase its limits. 
Strangely enough, this movement brought it into contact with one man, 
Gwyn Read, on both its river front and land side. 

About forty years after its founding, Read laid claim to the land on both 
sides of the town. His great-grandfather, Nicholas Martiau, had received 
a grant of land including the present site of Yorktown. By the terms of his 
will a tract of this land, amounting to 850 acres, was devised to George Read, 
the husband of his eldest daughter.’ Upon the death of George Read, this 
land was to be divided between his sons, George and Robert. If either 
of them died, Read's will specified that the decedent's share should be divided 
between his other two sons, Francis and Benjamin.” After the death of the 
son George, a deed of partition for the land was drawn up on November 12, 
1688, between Robert Read on one part and Francis and Benjamin on the 
other. According to this deed, half of the land was to go to Robert, and 
the other half was to be divided between the other two.* 

Of the 212% acres obtained by this partition deed, Benjamin Read sold 
fifty acres to York County for the establishment of the port town. He then 
sold twelve acres in the southern part of his land to his brother Francis, 
and by deed dated January 12, 1692/3, he sold the remaining 150% acres 


*Edward M. Riley, ~~ Park Historian, Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, Vit- 
inia, is now Chief Park Historian for the Independence National Historical Park Proj 
hiladelphia. Mr. -- | contributed a series of articles, “Yorktown During the Revolution,” to 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 57 (1949). 

1York County, Deeds, Orders and Wills, No. 1 (1633-1657; 1691-1694), p. 337. 
2The will of George Read, dated tember 29, 1670, was recorded in the records of the Gen- 
eral Court, and consequently by the Richmond fire of 1865. The will, however, was 
uoted in a deed of James Mi to Richard Ambler, dated May 16, 1741, in York County, 

Deeds, No. 5 (1741-1754), p- 3- 
3York County, Deeds, Orders and Wills, No. 9 (1691-1694), p. 4. 
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to his kinsman, Thomas Read.* The latter apparently sold parcels of this 
land amounting to approximately fifty acres, for it diminished to only one 
hundred acres in the next few years.” 

Upon the death of Benjamin Read about 1735, his eldest son, Gwyn, 
instigated and won a suit in the General Court to recover this land. His 
plea was based on the law of entail, i.e., that since the land had been en- 
tailed by George Read, it was impossible for Benjamin Read to have sold 
any of it as he was a tenant in tail and not owner. 

The hundred acre tract thus recovered by Gwyn Read was situated on 
the southwestern part of the town and included, roughly, the land lying 
between the town and the ravine of Yorktown creek. As soon as he had 
acquired a lawful title to the property, Gwyn Read divided much of it into 
half-acre lots and offered them for sale. Unfortunately all of the resulting 
deeds were recorded in the General Court, and were lost in the Richmond 
fire of 1865. For this reason it is practically impossible to obtain any clear 
conception of the ownership of the various lots, or if the entire tract was 
divided into lots and sold. It is known that streets were laid out in the 
subdivision, and that the lots were cheap and readily sold.’ 

A number of the wealthier citizens of the town purchased these lots as 
an investment, or to improve their town holdings by removing stables and 
other undesirable buildings outside the town. Among these investors was 
Richard Ambler, who purchased ten acres of this land for a garden and built 

4The deed for the 12 acres is not on record in York County, but the transaction was mentioned 


in a subsequent deed for the larger tract. York County, Deeds, Orders, and Wills, No. 1 (1633- 


1657; 1691-1694), Pp. 479- 

5By one of these deeds, dated April 6, 1695, Thomas Read sold 5 acres southeast of Yorktown to 
Robert Read. Ibid., p. 7. 

Benjamin Read moved to Kin Parish in Gloucester County, and lived “above forty 
after selling the town land. Wi Waller Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being @ Collec 
don of ail the Lowe of Virghtla, foows tho Fives Souies of the Lagidenen in the Year 1619, (Rich- 
mond, 1809-1823) V, 70. 

The colonial law of entail was emp Gwyn Read to recover the water-front land in 1738. 
The on af 1990 cuted tebe “eauen an sets up ttle to the same, alleging that his father 
was only tenant in tail, of the premises, and could sell and convey no more than fifty acres.” Hen- 
ing, Statutes, V, 70. This statement is borne out by a subsequent deed which stated that the 100 
acres were recovered by Gwyn Read by virtue of his grandfather's will. York County, Deeds, No. 
5 (1741-1754), P- 3- 

‘The came eas od employed by Gwyn Read was the use of the writ in the nature of ad quod 
damnum. The method was defined by an act of the General Assembly passed in 1734. Hening, 
Statutes, TV, 400. It was determined in an inquisition as specified by this law, that the land was 
worth £100 sterling. York County, Deeds, No. 5 (1741-1754), p. 3. Upon payment of this sum, 
the land was deeded to Gwyn Read by the sheriff, Edmund Smith, on October 17, 1737. York 
County, Deeds, No. 4 (1729-1740), p. 466. 

7The average for an unimproved lot at a somewhat later date was between £5 and £7. A 
deed dated ae ek between Walter, Charles and William Harwood for three of these lots 
mentioned “the Street laid off by Gwyn Read.” Ibid., No. 5 (1741-1754), p. 248. 
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a smith’s shop on them. Philip Lightfoot, one of the wealthiest merchants 
of the town, purchased four of these lots. Captain John Ballard, another 
important merchant, acquired six lots, which he built upon and rented. 
The Nelson family purchased some of this land but it was not mentioned 
in their wills.* 

The next few years must have seen a great influx of mechanics and 
tradesmen to this new development. Although the majority of the deeds 
to these lots continued to be recorded in the General Court, there are 
frequent references to outlying lots in the York county records. Among 
the purchasers during this period may be found carpenters, wheelwrights, 
butchers, barbers, tailors, and bricklayers.* The fact that workmen built in 
this region indicates that the prices asked for the lots remained compara- 
tively cheap, and that the houses were usually small workmen’s cottages. 

The district, however, was not made up entirely of these cottages. For 
example, Dr. John Payras, a prominent French physician of Yorktown, 
moved out to the suburbs sometime prior to 1750. He built a rather im- 
posing residence which was described as a “large well-built Brick House, 
with three Rooms on a floor, all finish’d, a Kitchen, Dairy, Meat-House, 
Stable, and other necessary Houses. . . .”" 

By 1757 much of the Gwyn Read development had been sold and built 
upon. The owners of these lots and houses petitioned the General Assembly 
that year for permission to be taken into the town so that they might “enjoy 
all the privileges of the freeholders and inhabitants thereof.” The Assembly 
thereupon passed an act providing that the lots in the Gwyn Read develop- 
ment “which have been, or shall be hereafter built upon, and saved accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations required for saving lots in the said town,” 
were to be added to Yorktown. Not only were the inhabitants of this new 
district to enjoy the privileges of the town’s people, but the act specified 
that these new lots should be taxed toward the repairing and maintaining 
of the streets and landings of Yorktown." 





8Will of Richard Ambler in York County, Wills and Inventories, No. 21 Ca7Bo-1771). P 278; 
will of Philip Lightfoot in ibid., No. 20 (1746-1759), p. 103; and will of John Ballard in ibid., p. 3. 

Although Gwyn Read lots were not mentioned in any of the wills of the Nelson family, the 
late Mrs. Catherine Sheild had a manuscript deed from Gwyn Read and Dorothy, his wife, to 
William Nelson dated April 12, 1743, for six acres. The land was purcrhased for sum of £48. 

INicholas May and William Moss, carpenters; Richard Smith, butcher; William Sherrington, 
barber; Ephraim Goosley, blacksmith; Richard Hobday, renee | John Brown and John Davis, 
tailors; Samuel James, cordwainer; Patrick Matthews, gardener. Ibid., pp. 51, 55, 72, 83, 92, 110, 
246, 284, 480; York County, Wills and Inventories, No. 23, p. 7. 

10The Virginia Gazette, June 5, 1752. 

11Hening, Statutes, VIJ. 139 
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Until some additional information can be located on the subject, it is 
impossible to determine the number of lots brought into the town by this 
act, or their specific location. The county records contain no copy of a plat or 
plan of the new region, and no description has been found of it. It is known 
that the lots adjoining Yorktown were all taken up by purchasers, and it 
seems probable that they were brought into it. It is difficult to see exactly 
how the act would have functioned, as it appears possible for a lot some 
distance removed from the town to be included within its boundaries, while 
the intervening land, because it was not built upon, would be outside the 
town limits. Such a development would create some difficulties.” 

The siege of Yorktown in 1781 must have been more fatal to this 
suburban property than to the town itself. As all of the buildings in this 
new development would have been outside the line of the British fortifica- 
tions, it seems likely that they were all pulled down by the English to clear 
their field of fire. If any were left standing, it is probable that they were 
destroyed by the bombardment, as a large part of the area would have been 
in the crossfire between the allied and British batteries. The end of the 
siege must have found the Gwyn Read subdivision, with its small work- 
men’s cottages, swept away. 

One prominent feature of the landscape near Yorktown during the 
colonial period was the windmill erected by William Buckner. In 1711 
John Lewis of Gloucester county rented one acre of ground on the point of 
the high land just east of Yorktown creek to William Buckner to erect a 
windmill. By the terms of the deed Buckner had to build the mill within 
the next seven years to keep the land. He and his family could occupy the 
property only so long as they paid twelve barrels of Indian corn a year to 
Lewis and his heirs, and maintained the mill in good condition. Buckner 
apparently built the mill shortly after acquiring the land, and the point at the 
western end of the town became known as Windmill Point. John Buckner, 
the son of William, at his death in 1748 bequeathed his “wind Mill with 
the Lott of Ground it stands on” to his nephew Griffin Stith."* The wind- 
mill must have stood throughout the colonial period, and survived the siege 
of 1781, for it was mentioned in a deed to some adjoining property in 1801.” 


12A list of the lot owners in 1782 included 111 lots. According to this list, only twenty-six lots 
had been added. This cannot be accepted as the size of the Gwyn Read development because of 
the great destruction of that property during the Siege of Yorktown, 1781. York County, Loose 


Papers. 
13Lease dated July 16, 1711. York County, Deeds and Bonds, No. 2 (1701-1713), p. 374- 


14Will of John Buckner in Stafford County, Will Book (1729-48), p. 537. 
15York County, Deed Book, No. 7 (1790-1809), p. 386. 
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Despite the fact that Yorktown had been established in 1691 as a port, 
the waterfront region of the town continued in an ambiguous relationship 
to the town for many years. As was explained above, the surveyor of the 
town boundaries did not follow the specific directions of the Act for Ports.’ 
Instead of including the waterfront in the town, he placed the fifty acres on 
the high ground, omitting the beach below the bluffs. The five acres of 
the beach land he designated as a “Common Shore of noe value.””” Obviously 
the surveyor considered it as a common, and since no action was taken by 
Benjamin Read to stop its being used by the town’s people, he must have 
agreed with this idea.” 

Thus the situation stood for many years. As long as Benjamin Read 
lived the town’s people considered the waterfront as a common for the 
town, and used it as such. Upon the death of Benjamin, however, condi- 
tions were altered. His eldest son and heir, Gwyn Read, laid claim to the 
waterfront region, employing argument similar to that used in recovering 
the property south of the town. This argument was that since the land was 
entailed, Benjamin Read had been able to sell only the fifty acres for the 
town, and the five acres of the waterfront still belonged to the estate.’ 

This allegation by Gwyn Read must have caused much consternation 
among the town’s citizens who had built on the waterfront. From the time 
of the establishment of the town, the waterfront had been an important 
functional part of it. The many references to warehouses and storehouses 
“under the hill” or “at the water side” in the wills and deeds of this early 
period indicate a rather extensive development of this region. Almost with- 
out exception, the owners of lots near the water side of the town, as well as 
the merchants, took up small plots on the beach to serve as landing places. 
Many of them built warehouses. The leading merchants of the town for 
example, Thomas Nelson, Richard Ambler, and Cole Digges, and others 
had been granted patents for eighty-foot or larger squares on the waterfront 
prior to 1738.” These patents were granted so that the petitioners could 
build warehouses “for the securing merchandizes of great bulk and weight, 


16Hening, Statutes, III, 58-9. 
17The original plat of the town of York as by Lawrence Smith was recorded on Sep- 


tember 24, meee eny ge. cp Orders, Wills, etc., No. 9 (1691-1694), p. 69. 

18The deed conveying the property to the town trustees declared that the town included the land 
Pew are se ee ty Ibid., p. 64. 

19Hening, Statutes, V, 70. 

a efit 0d acon gamete Gienies ive wsettaceans fat uare in front of Lot 
28. McIlwaine, ed., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virgin (1705-1721), 426, 
430. Chases Castor wes gansta us aac af die bunch an fey katwenn hie let (No. 10) and the 
river, but was warned not to interfere with the land of Philip Lightfoot. 
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which through the steepness and height of the bank cannot easily be con- 
veyed into the town. .. ."*' Rights were also given these individuals to build 
wharves at their landings. In addition to these patents, many other persons 
built warehouses on these five acres. 

The waterfront district was divided into two main areas. One of these 
included the Carter, Buckner, and Lightfoot development which was located 
on the beach in front of the lots owned by these families (Lots 1, 4, 10, 
16, and 22). The first public storehouses in Yorktown were built in this 
region by William Buckner.” Below this area and in front of Lots 28 and 
34, apparently there was little or no development. The other main area 
extended from the land in front of Lot 40 to the eastern limits of the town. 
The principal development was concentrated between the land in front 
of Lot 40 and the “great Valley.” In this area were established the leading 
merchants of Yorktown, such as the Nelsons, Amblers, and Digges, as well 
as the stores of the less important merchants, ordinaries, shops, and homes 
of the poorer people. This was the center of the life and activity of the 
waterfront area. 

In order to meet the threat of Gwyn Read’s acquisition of the waterfront, 
the inhabitants of the town petitioned the General Assembly for a bill pro- 
viding for the purchase of the land for a reasonable sum and vesting it in 
the town trustees. It was proposed that this land would then be used as a 
common. Although the act was opposed by Gwyn Read it was passed by 
the House of Burgesses on December 21, 1738, and subsequently became a 
law. The sum to be paid Gwyn Read for his title to the land was set at £100, 
which was to be raised by assessing the lot owners in the town.” 

After the purchase of the waterfront as a common in 1739, the district 
became the scene of much commercial activity. More storehouses, ware- 

21[bid., 183-84. 

22On February 15, 1713/14 William Buckner was appointed to build the public storehouses and 
wharf in Yorktown. York County, Orders, Wills, etc., No. 14, p. 302. A memorandum of 1715 
stated that two storehouses were built at “Buckner’s Landing York Co. . . .” William P. Palmer, 
et al., eds., Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts Preserved in the Capitol at 
Richmond 1652-1718 (Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 185. The public storehouses continued in the 
Buckner family until 1746, when John Buckner refused to repair them and the county built a 
storehouse. York County, Wills and Inventories, No. 19, p. 445. From this time until the Revo- 
lution, the York warehouses were built, repaired and operated by the county. York County, Deed 
Book No. 6 (1771-1791), p. 202. 

23The Committee for Courts of Justice of the House of B reviewed the case and on 
December 8, 1738, that the Act for Ports of 1691 and subsequent acts of a similar nature, 
as well as Benjamin Read, had considered Gwyn Read’s contention as doubtful. John Pendleton 
Kennedy and H. R. Mcllwaine, eds., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia (Richmond, 


1905-1915), 1727-1734, 1736-1740; PP. 367-68. a this report the town had decided not te 
contest the case. It apparently would rather pay the £100 than go to the trouble of a law suit. 
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houses, private homes and ordinaries were built on this narrow strip of land. 
The leading citizens of the town built substantial stores and wharves along 
it, one of which was described in an advertisement in 1774 offering for 
sale or rent a “commodius store-house on the beach . . . with a compting 
room, a Loft above for Grain or Sail-making, and a good stone cellar. . . .”™* 

Considered in the main, it appears likely that the inhabitants of the beach 
were not of the higher classes. The region was primarily a commercial dis- 
trict, and persons living there were either storekeepers for the wealthy mer- 
chants, ordinary keepers, or workmen. In other words, the waterfront was 
comparable to similar districts all over the world. 

The limited area of the district allowed a few merchants to monopolize 
the more desirable sites. In fact they could do much to hinder an undesired 
competitor. In 1746-1747, Francis Jerdone came to Yorktown with a view 
to settling there in the mercantile trade. Upon asking advice, he met with 
discouragement from the other merchants who did not want rivals. “Their 
endeavor,” he wrote, “to remove me farther from them made me more 
anxious to settle among them.’”” Despite every effort, a considerable length 
of time passed before he was able to secure a storehouse. This situation 
must have been repeated many times. It was, no doubt, a contributing factor 
to the preeminence of Philip Lightfoot and Thomas Nelson, for example, 
in the mercantile business in Yorktown. 

The inhabitants of the town felt that they had insufficient control of the 
waterfront while it remained a common. Apparently the period just prior 
to 1780 saw a great influx of people who settled “under the hill.” In 1780 
the inhabitants of the town petitioned the General Assembly asking permis- 
sion to incorporate the town so that they might make laws to control and 
regulate the waterfront and its inhabitants. Despite the ardent language of 
the appeal, it was refused by the General Assembly.” It remained a com- 
mon, therefore, until 1788. At that time the land was divided into lots and 
sold by the town trustees.”” Almost all of the surviving colonial buildings on 
the waterfront were destroyed in the disastrous conflagration which swept 
the town in 1814. The fire broke out near the courthouse, but spread to 

24Advertisement of George Riddell in The Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), August 11, 
1774. 


Letter quoted in “Letterbook of Francis Jerdone,” William and Mary College Quarterly 
Historical Magazine (First Series), XI, 154. 

26The Petition stated “that a great many le have settled along the Waterside under the 
Banks of the Town, but without the limites thereof. That many disorders and irregularities have 
prevailed and will still increase in spight of the most diligent exertions of the Magistrates.” “Pe- 
tition of Yorktown, May 1780,” in Virginia State Archives. 

27Hening, Statutes, XII, 218; also York County, Order Book, No. 6 (1788-1795), p. 60. 
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the waterfront. A newspaper said “the whole of the town below the hill, 
except Charlton’s and Grant’s houses were consumed. The lower town was 
occupied principally by poor people, who are now thrown upon the world 
without a shelter or a cent to aid them in procuring one.” 

In addition to the wharves and warehouses, the waterfront contained 
two other important features, a ferry and a battery. The former had been 
established many years prior to the founding of the town.” During the 
colonial period the ferry keepers were appointed by the county court, and 
their rates were set by the General Assembly.” The keepers during the 
colonial period were required by the court to maintain two well-manned 
boats, one of which was to serve people, while the other was for the horses.*! 
The ferry functioned throughout the colonial period. During the siege of 
Yorktown, 1781, its location was described as being under the guns of the 
battery on the right flank of the American second parallel.” 

The location of the ferry cannot be determined exactly, as it was probably 
changed from time to time. Undoubtedly, the boats for the use of the 
public were small and required no special docking facilities. Information 
concerning the ferry at the time of the founding of Yorktown establishes its 
location on the water front near the eastern limits of the town. After about 
1702 it is more difficult to ascertain its location. Probably the site changed 
with the changing of the keepers. 

The battery at Yorktown was a most prominent feature of the landscape. 
Many years prior to the establishment of the town, the colony had provided 
for the erection of a battery at Tindall’s Point [later Gloucester Point] for 
the protection of the shipping. In 1667 a fortification called Fort James 
was built there, and in 1672 the Assembly ordered it to be rebuilt of brick, 
which was made from clay taken from Colonel Baldrey’s land at old York.* 

28The Richmond Enquirer, March 9, 1814. 
29Robert Read, on Feb 24, 1689/90, was ted a license to keep an ordinary “at the 
lace where the Ferry now is kept upon the South Side of York River .. .” York County, Deeds, 
ders, Wills, etc., No. 8 (1687-1691), p. 395. 
30Licenses were issued to the peering Seep by the county court: Thomas Pate, January 24, 
1699/1700; Mungo Somerwell, September 24, 1702; John Hilliard and Andrew Young, Septem- 
ber 24, 1705; An Young, September 26, 1706; John Wills, January 24, 1707/08; John Rob- 
erts, January 20, 1712/13; William Harwood, May 16, 1720; James and Mary Gibbons, Novem- 
ber 16, 1772; Thomas Lilly, November 16, 1776. 
The rates for the York ferry remained the same throughout the colonial period; viz., seven and a 
half pence for a man or a horse. Hening, Statutes, III, 220, 472; Ibid., IV, 16. 
31York County, Orders, Wills, etc., No. 14, p. 220. 
32Letter of Captain John Pryor to Colonel William Davis, dated October 15, 1781, in Palmer, 
Calendar of State Papers, Il, 550. 
33The Act for Ports, 1691, directed that the line for the town should run “downward by the 
river towards the ferrey.” Hening, Statutes, III, 59. 
4Hening, Statutes, II, 255, 293; “Extracts from the Records of York County,” William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (First Series), XXVI, 34. 
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By 1691 the fort had fallen into a state of disrepair, for in that year the 
vernor wrote that the fort contained ten mounted and eleven unmounted 
ns, not all of which were serviceable. 

Shortly after the establishment of Yorktown, a battery was built on its 
side of the river.” This battery was built along the water's edge, and by 1699 
it was reported to the council that the carriages and platforms of the guns at 
Yorktown and at Tindall’s Point were rotten and decayed. The council 
thereupon ordered that no more money should be expended on the forts, 
but their importance was such that the question should be considered by the 
Burgesses.*’ Nothing appears to have been done until the threatened attack 
of the French in 1710-1711 caused Governor Spotswood to build four forts 
mounting seventy cannon for the protection of the colony. Two of these 
forts were at Yorktown and Tindall’s Point.* The overseer of the work in 
Yorktown was Edward Powers, who appears to have employed a large 
number of slaves in the work.* The battery was again placed on the beach, 
although it was subject to inundation by very high tides. An undated 
memorandum, apparently written to Spotswood about 1721, stated that 
the battery at Tindall’s Point consisted of fifteen guns, while that “Under 
the Bank” at Yorktown had eleven guns.” 

Again by 1731 the platforms in the battery at Yorktown had rotted out 
due to frequent inundations. On May 6 of that year the council ordered 
the battery to be repaired. On the following November 2 it approved the 
suggestion of the governor that the battery be moved “to a more Convenient 
Scituation upon the Bank of the River.” In September, 1734, the council 

35Letter of Lieutenant Governor Nicholson to the Secretary of State, dated James City, January 

30, 1691, in W. Noel Sainsbury, et al, eds., Calendar of State P , Colonial Series, America and 

West Indies, Preserved in the Public Record Office, 1574-1733 (London, 1860-1939), Vol. 1689- 

692, p. 383. 

SPecbably the fort was built between 1694 and 1696, for several payments were made by the 

council for carriages, platforms, etc., during this period. The “Yorke” fort was carefully differ- 

entiated from that on Tindall’s Point. Mcllwaine, ed., Executive Journals of the Council of 

Colonial Virginia, I (1680-1699), 411. 

S7[bid., I, 432-33. 

Parone! and McIlwaine, Journals of the House of Burgesses, Vol. 1702/3-1705, 1705-1706, 
"”s9York County, Orders, Wills, etc., No. 14 (1709-1716), p. 196. Many claims for payment for 
services done on the fortifications were certified to the General Assembly by the county court dur- 
i . d , 

‘William and Mary . Recently Discovered Documents,” William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine (Second Series); X, 249. 

Sihewah, tee Sn. does punk vs he Detoy wae ce Xs Sem anes ae eee 
claim to county court in 1713 for two thousand pounds of tobacco damage “done his lott in 
Yorktown with trenches for a Fortificacon . . .” York County, Orders, Wills, etc., No. 14, p. 284. 
Ballard at that time owned Lot 16 in the town. Either some type of earthwork was raised on top 
the bluff at this time, or he laid claim to land on the water front. 
ee ed., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, IV (1721-1739), 242 

254. 
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ordered twelve small guns for this battery.” It was completed by 1736, for 
in that year a visitor mentioned “the Battery of Guns before the Town 
upon the Pitch of the Bluff.” He stated that it was “under the Direction of 
an aukward Engineer, by Trade a Barber, and is as despicably contriv’d for 
the Safety of the Place, as it, no doubt, would be conducted in a time of 
Danger.”* The battery must have been located on the bluffs overlooking 
the river near the western limits of the town. Possibly it was built along the 
line of the bluff in front of Lots 22, 28, and 3.4. 

The battery was considered inadequate almost as soon as it was built. 
Governor Gooch reported in 1743 that the batteries on the York river would 
merely protect the shipping from pirates.® This warning was repeated by 
Governor Dinwiddie in 1755.” In the next year another report stated that 
the battery at Yorktown mounted eleven guns of eighteen and nine pounds, 
and ten small guns of a pound and a half. The large guns, however, were 
all honeycombed and unfit for service. This report also requested fifteen 
eighteen-pounder guns for the battery.” Although this number of guns was 
not received, some repairs were made and the battery enlarged. In 1750 
there were four eighteen-, two twelve-, five six- and twelve one-pounder guns 
reported in the battery. Of these twenty-three guns, eleven were noted as 
being honeycombed and twelve were in good condition.* 

This report in 1750 was the last mention made of the battery at Yorktown 
during the colonial period. It was apparently maintained, probably in 
wretched condition, as the guardian of the harbor. As far as is known it 
was not employed against an enemy during its entire existence, but was 
used merely to fire salutes and at celebrations. 

The location of Yorktown on a high bluff overlooking York river was as 
picturesque as any in Virginia. The first view of the town from a ship 


42Ibid., IV, 333. 

43“Observations in Several Voyages and Travels in America in the Year 1736,” reprinted from 
The London Magazine (July, 1746) in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Maga- 
zine (First Series); XV, 222-223. 

“The Council determined on December 21, 1738, that as the part of the land purchased from 
Gwyn Read had been appropriated for a fort, the colony should pay £20 and the charge of passing 





the act. McIlwaine, ed., ive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, IV (1721-1739), 
436. This sum amounted to £23/15/o0. York County, Wills and Inventories, No. 18 (1732- 
1740), P- 479. 


45Report of Gooch to the Board of Trade in 1743 quoted in Percy Scott Flippin, “William 
Gooch: Successful Royal Governor of Virginia,” in William and Mary College Quarterly Histori- 
cal Magazine (Second Series); VI, 5. 

“Report from Dinwiddie on the Present State of Virginia in Louis K. Koontz, The Virginia 
Frontier, 1754-1763 (Baltimore, 1925), pp. 149-156. 

47The “Blair Report” on the State of ria Colonies in Ibid., p. 164. 

48British transcripts, Public Record Office, C. O. -5, No. 1327, p. 209, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
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sailing up the river was dominated by these red marl cliffs. The magnificence 
of the scene was such that a visitor to the town in 1736 stated that “nothing 
could form a more romantic sight.” After comparing the situation of the 
town to that of Dover, he described the town as “standing on a Descent, 
you can perceive 3 or 4 Houses at first View, and scarce any Thing presents 
itself but these steep, sandy Banks, dug into an infinite Number of Holes 
and Caverns, and the Battery of Guns before the Town upon the Pitch of 
the Bluff.” 

The prominent houses which one saw at first were the large mansions of 
the wealthy merchants. As the town drew closer, however, the smaller 
homes of the lower classes could be made out. Below the town, along the 
waterfront, could be seen the warehouses, stores, grog-shops, and the wharves 
of the merchants. The majority of these wharves were short, reaching only 
to the edge of the channel, which ran close to the shore at Yorktown. These 
wharves were probably constructed like those described by William Byrd 
upon his visit to Norfolk in 1728: 

The Method of building Wharffs here is after the following Manner. They lay 
down long Pine Logs, that reach from the Shore to the Edge of the Channel. These are 
bound fast together by Cross-Pieces notcht into them, according to the Architecture 
of the Log-Houses in North Carolina. A wharff built thus will stand Several Years, 
in spite of the Worm, which bites here very much, but may be soon repaired in a 
Place where so many Pines grow in the Neighbourhood.” 


After the middle of the seventeenth century, the most prominent of the 
wharves at Yorktown was a large stone and wooden structure situated about 
in the center of the waterfront district. This was the town wharf, back of 
which stood the public warehouses. Here the tobacco to be sold and exported 
was rolled or shipped by shallops to be inspected and graded by the public 
tobacco inspectors. This wharf and its adjacent storehouses were main- 
tained by the county. 

Grouped around the public wharf were the warehouses, with their 
wooden wharves, of the Nelsons, Amblers, and Diggeses who were the 
leading citizens of the town. Scattered among these warehouses were the 
small homes of the storekeepers, as well as a number of ordinaries. 

As the visitor looked at the bluffs back of the waterfront, he would 


probably be astonished at their precipitousness. Closer inspection, however, 





49“Observations in Several Voyages and Travels in America in the Year 1736,” reprinted from 
The London Magazine (July, 1746) in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine 
(First Series); XV, 222-223. 

50William K. d, ed., William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and 
North Carolina (Raleigh, 1929), p. 36. 
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would reveal ravines leading from the upper town to the waterfront. Down 
these ravines came the streets of the town. Since the very establishment 
of the town, special provisions had been made for the “streets and landings.” 
Surveyors of the streets had been appointed regularly by the court to main- 
tain them. Armed with authority to demand aid of the other citizens in the 
town, the surveyor must have been an important figure.*' His duties were 
lightened by the fact that not all the cross streets of the town led to the 
river front. In fact there were only three such streets after 1745. One of 
these led past the mansions of the Nelsons down “the Great Valley,” a 
second led past the home and storehouse of the Amblers, and the third ran 
past the Buckner lots and down the “Tobacco Warehouse hill.” 
But these streets were also steep natural watercourses and must have 
washed badly. Despite the efforts of the surveyors, by 1757 the streets had 
t “in so ruinous a condition that they cannot be repaired in the ordinary 
method by the surveyor.” Since it was necessary to widen some of the 
streets and build brick retaining walls along others, the General Assembly 
passed an act authorizing the court to levy as much money as needed for 
the work on the owners of the lots in the town. This levy was made, and 
the surveyor was given money to see to the repair of the “Ways to the several 
Landings.”™ After this the streets were not allowed to get in such bad repair. 
The most striking buildings in town to the visitor were naturally the 
homes of the gentry, the Nelsons and Lightfoots. These large brick man- 
sions, each surrounded by an elegant garden, attested to the wealth, good 
tasic, and culture of the owners. The homes of the Nelsons were concen- 
trated along both sides of the main street about in the center of the town, 
except for the beautiful home of Secretary Nelson. Situated on the eastern 


51Evidence of the neg of the position might be found in the important men who held the 
office. The following ing citizens served in that capacity: Philip Lightfoot was appointed 
August 15, 1720 (York County, Orders, Wills, etc., No. 15, p. 668); William Gordon on April 
17, 1722 (Ibid., No. 16, pt. 1, p. 133); John Ballard on December 21, 1731 (Ibid., No. 17, p. 
248); William Rogers on August 17, 1741 (York County, Wills and Inventories, No. 19, p. a 

52On July 15, 1745, the county court ordered “that the public Landings from York Town down 
to the River side be for the future that by Thos Nelsons, by Richard Amblers and that down to 
the Ware house and no others.” Ibid., 383. A deed to Lots 1-6 in 1783 described the hill i 
to the beach in front of these lots as “the Tobacco Warehouse hill.” York County, Deed 
No. 6 (1771-1791), p. 202. 

The only street in addition to Main Street to be named in colonial records was Church Street. 
A deed dated June 18, 1770, mentions “A Street called Church Street,” which ran along the western 
side of the church lot (35). York County, Deeds, No. 8, p. 49. 

53Hening, Statutes, VII, 138. 

54The court ordered the surveyor to repair the streets on January 15, 1759/60, and on Novem- 
ber 29, 1760, Patrick Matthews, the surveyor, was paid £8/8/9 “for the hire of Carts &c to repair 
the Streets in York Town.” York County, Judgments and Orders, No. 3 (1759-1763), pp. 5 and 
189. 
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limits of the town, it was not obstructed by surrounding buildings. An 
elegant garden filled the ravine which ran from this house to the waterside. 
The two large homes of the Lightfoot family, only slightly less elegant than 
those of the Nelsons, were near the edge of the bluff behind the water 
battery. 

The church, a small T-shaped building of marl, and the courthouse, 
a larger brick building of the same shape, were near each other in the center 
of the town. Here on Sundays and on court days gathered the inhabitants 
of the town and county. Not only the center of the political and religious 
life of the community, these buildings also played a vital role in the 
social sphere. 

Around these public buildings centered the commercial life of the town. 
The largest taverns were situated on opposite sides of the main street. The 
Swan Tavern stood directly across the street from the courthouse, while 
the Moody tavern stood on the lot adjoining the courthouse on the east. In 
this vicinity also stood the William Reynolds brick storehouse, as well as the 
storehouse or tenement of the Lightfoot family in the town. Near the 
courthouse on Lot 30 were gathered a number of small shops where jewelers, 
tailors, and other craftsmen advertised their wares and skills. 

Not all of the town of York, however, was beautiful and pleasant. Back 
from the main street, and back of the town mansions of the wealthy, were 
the squalid huts of the lower classes. These spread past the original bounds 
of the town into the region to the south, which has been since called the 
Gwyn Read development. Here and there among these small structures, 
could be found small brick or frame homes built with taste and surrounded 
by small gardens. These, however, were the exception rather than the rule. 
For the most part the buildings of the working people were of “plaister” and 
were undoubtedly filthy and ramshackle to a distressing degree. The un- 
pleasant nature of the town can be illustrated by certain events of the year 
1734. In August of that year Edmund Smith and the leading citizens of 
the town became disgusted at the conditions. They felt that the primary 
cause of the unpleasant nature of the town could be laid to the fact that 
the inhabitants kept “too great a Number of Cattle Horses Sheep and 
Hoggs.”*> These were allowed to go at large about the town, which must 
have been most annoying to the citizens. In addition, the town’s leaders 
were afraid of the danger of a devastating fire, which might break out at 
any time among the houses of the poorer elements. This danger was the 
more acute because of the prevalence of wooden chimneys. A petition was 





55York County, Wills and Inventories, No. 18 (1732-1740), p. 148. 
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prepared and sent to the General Assembly, which passed an act in con- 
formity with it. This act specified that it would be unlawful to build in the 
town of York a wooden chimney, and after the expiration of three years 
to use one. The sheriff of the county was empowered to pull down or other- 
wise demolish any wooden chimneys which were used or built contrary 
to the provisions of the act. As regarded the live stock, the inhabitants were 
given authority to kill any of these animals found running at large in the 
town. The dead animal could not be appropriated by its killer, but was to 
be returned to the owner, or if the owner could not be determined, it was 
to be given to the poor of the parish.* This act must have made Yorktown 
a more pleasant place in which to live. 

The region around the town was taken up by large plantations, some of 
which were owned by the citizens of Yorktown. These closely surrounded 
the town, in some cases approaching very near the outskirts. The visitor 
during the middle of the eighteenth century would have found the land 
thickly settled and rather intensively cultivated. Tobacco was the money 
crop, and the best tobacco in the colony was grown in the vicinity of York- 
town. Slowly the effects of the intensive cultivation of tobacco made them- 
selves felt. Fertile fields gradually lost their fertility, and the grade of tobacco 
became more and more inferior. The desertion of the land by the small 
farmers was first noticeable, but gradually the larger plantations included 
more and more vacant fields. Finally, the plantation itself would become 
deserted, as the owners moved to the fresh, cheap land to the west. 

The decline of the town was hardly perceptible at first, but as the 
tobacco crops decreased, the town’s importance lessened. The York river 
was exceedingly short and did not give access to the piedmont section. As 
the wealth of the colony moved slowly to the westward, towns situated on 
rivers like the James, which flowed deep into the land, surpassed the town 
of York in population as well as in trade. This lack of a back country in 
which the merchants of the town could trade, and from which the town 
could draw tobacco and other colonial products for shipment, spelled the 
doom of Yorktown as a commercial center. While it is undoubtedly true 
that the town grew during the entire colonial period, its growth was much 
slower than that of its rivals, and its loss of prestige very rapid. This slow 
deterioration was suddenly accelerated by the Revolution, which completely 
disrupted the trade of the town, sending it into new channels. The part 
played by the town and its inhabitants during this struggle, however, made 
its doom a glorious destiny. 

%Hening, Statutes, IV, 465-67. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE “VALLEY LINE” OF 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


by J. Ranpotpx Kean* 


THE SOUTHERN PORTION of the Appalachian Mountain system contains a 
valley that extends from Pennsylvania to Tennessee. Actually it is not one 
valley, but a series of valleys separated by low ridges into many watersheds. 
In Virginia the Shenandoah River created one of the largest of these valleys. 
Technically the Shenandoah Valley is only the valley drained by the Shen- 
andoah River, but often in popular usage those parts of the James and 
Potomac river valleys which are between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
Mountains are also included as part of the “Shenandoah Valley.”* 

The valley has long been noted as having excellent farming land, and 
the limestone that underlies most of it is partly responsible for this. One 
of the chief products of the valley is grain; but it used to be a costly product 
to market because of the great expense of transporting it in wagons over the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Excellent deposits of iron ore® are found along the 
western slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains, but the cost of shipping the manu- 
factured iron by wagon was great. Intelligent men of the Valley, knowing 
that its bulky and heavy products could be marketed more profitably if there 
were a low cost means of transportation, saw in the early railroads such a 
means. There were some who thought that the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, being built up the James River, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
being built up the Potomac River, would soon reach the Valley and provide 
an even cheaper means; but many men, seeing the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad building steadily westward without financial troubles, and seeing 
the canal companies having financial troubles that slowed down and some- 
times stopped their construction, decided that the railroad was the better 
means. Railroads could cross the Blue Ridge Mountains easier and cheaper 


*Mr. Kean, whose home is in Richmond, is a senior at Washington and Lee University. This 
per, prepared under the direction of Professor Charles W. Turner, won the Society of the 
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than the canals could. Theré was much talk in the Valley of building one, 
and in 1829 and 1830 public meetings were held in Jefferson, Frederick, 
and Shenandoah counties to enlist support for a proposed railroad which 
would extend from the Potomac River to Staunton and then to the Ohio 
River. The General Assembly of Virginia was petitioned to charter this 
railroad, but the legislators refused to grant the charter because they thought 
the proposal was too ambitious!* 

A less ambitious proposal, to build a railroad from Winchester to Harper's 
Ferry, a distance of 32 miles, resulted in the chartering of the Winchester 
and Potomac Railroad on April 8, 1831. Certain men were appointed to 
receive subscriptions to the stock at $25.00 per share. As a part of its policy 
of giving aid to internal improvements, the state subscribed one-fifth of 
the total capital stock of $300,000. On January 31, 1833, an act of the 
General Assembly was passed increasing the state’s subscription to two-fifths, 
which became the standard amount of stock in an internal improvement 
company that the state would buy. At the time of the construction of the 
Winchester and Potomac, railroads were few, and there was little informa- 
tion on which to base cost estimates. The cost of construction and equipment 
proved to be $575,000 instead of $300,000 as was estimated. In 1838 the 
State loaned the railroad $150,000 to cover this excess expenditure, which 
had been caused in part by costly land damages. The railroad obtained a 
right of way through the public land at Harper’s Ferry, this being a rare 
instance of an eastern railroad receiving a land grant, as there were very few 
parcels of public land in the East.* In the years 1831, 1832, 1834, 1837, and 
1838 surveys were made between Winchester and Harper’s Ferry under 
authority of the act of Congress passed in 1824 that provided that the 
federal government would make surveys for internal improvements.° 

The railroad was well located for the most part. To save money, cuts 
through limestone ridges were avoided as much as possible. The approach 
to Harper’s Ferry was made by following the Shenandoah River, because 


that way the railroad would be allowed to enter the town on more favorable 





3C. W. Turner, “The Early Railroad Movement in Virginia,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, IV (October, 1947), 354-355. The legislators who made up the session of 1831-1832 
were more favorable towards railroad charters than those of the session of 1829-1830. On March 
22, 1831, the former incorporated the Staunton and Potomac Railroad, which was very similar to 
the proposal turned down as too ambitious. But in the end the earlier judgment was right, for the 
Staunton and Potomac Railroad was never built. T. K. Cartmell, A History of Frederick County, 
Virginia (Winchester, Virginia, 1909), p. 60. 

4L. H. Haney, A Congressional History of Railways in the United States (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 1908), p. 335. 

SIbid., pp. 285-287. 
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terms. If the approach to Harper’s Ferry had been made via the valley of 
the small tributary to the Potomac River that enters it a few miles northwest 
of Harper’s Ferry, there very likely would have been many fewer wash-outs, 
for the trestles and fills along the Shenandoah River and in other places 
proved very vulnerable to flood waters. The more permanent right of way 
would have compensated for the less favorable entrance into Harper's Ferry. 
Culverts and other masonry on the railroad were constructed of stone, 
generally hard, blue limestone. Trestles and bridges were of wood, as were 
the ties on top of which wooden stringers surmounted by flat iron strips were 
laid. The railroad was built by contract,® and the actual work was done by 
Irish laborers, at one time 500 of them.’ The Winchester and Potomac was 
joined to the Baltimore and Ohio when a covered bridge, 900 feet long, 
over the Potomac River was completed by the latter in September, 1837. 
Used jointly by the Baltimore and Ohio and the highway it ended the 
confusion of transferring commerce by wagons from one station to another 
a mile or so away.® The constricted site of Harper’s Ferry had increased 
this confusion. The Winchester and Potomac Railroad was formally opened 
on March 31, 1836, but regular operation had begun on March 14, 1836. 
Orders had been placed with English firms for three locomotives,’ but 
they were slow in arriving because English factories were overloaded with 
orders.” The first locomotive, the “Tennessee,” arrived from Liverpool, 
England, on March 9, 1836, and made its first trip over the railroad that 
day. It was one of the first locomotives brought to the United States from 
England," though many were imported in the years following. Right from 
the start, there was much freight to be carried, and the “Tennessee” made 
two round trips daily. (Principal eastbound commerce was flour, iron, 
manganese, lead, livestock, merchandise, and produce. Principal westbound 
commerce was plaster, coal, salt, fish, and merchandise.) The other two 
English locomotives arrived several months later. Subsequent ones were 
all of American manufacture, mostly built by William Norris of Philadelphia, 
though a few were built by Eastwick and Harrison of Philadelphia and in 
6First contract announced in September, 1833, by Moncure Robinson. Edward H 
The Story of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827-1927 (New York, 1928), II, 113-120. 


7The Union, Lexington, Virginia, February 1, 1834. 
8Hungerford, op. cit., I, 150. 





9The seal of the Winchester and Potomac Railroad an pa of age driving whee 
one of these first three. It has one pair of small front w hel and on leaks cy ooh ie 
all mounted on a rigid frame; a horizontal boiler; and a vertical fi wy 
the early English locomotives. 

Hungerford, op. cit., II, 113-120. 
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the railroad’s machine shop at Winchester. Over the years the locomotives 
increased in weight from four and one-half tons (the weight of the English 
locomotives) to thirteen tons (in 1841) and more. The locomotives increased 
in size until they had two pairs of driving wheels and two pairs of leading 
wheels."* Defects in the first locomotives such as shallow flanges were cor- 
rected in later ones. But one defect never corrected was that the locomotives 
were too light. They did increase som: in size and weight, but never enough 
to keep abreast of the times. || | comotives burned pine logs and con- 
tinued to do so for many after more up-to-date railroads had changed 
to coal. The iron pe: = of «he first freight and passenger cars, like the first 
three locomotives an. : 1e original strap rail, had been ordered from England, 
and its delivery had b . 1 delayed also. When the railroad began operations 
there were only fifteen freight cars and one passenger car, all of which had 
been built in the railroad’s machine shop; but the number had increased 
to eighty-five freight cars and four passenger cars by 1839. The freight cars, 
which were built of wood with some iron parts, soon deteriorated, and the 
number of cars the railroad owned dwindled to fifty. The number of freight 
cars seldom varied in later years far from this figure. The first freight and 
passenger cars had only four wheels, but in the years following 1842 eight 
wheel cars were gradually acquired. Yet the rolling stock of the Winchester 
and Potomac was always too light.” 

The railroad was busy, but it could not make a profit because it was 
under-capitalized. The directors had had to borrow money to finish and equip 
it, and payments on the interest and principal of the loans were high. 
Because of lack of money, the equipment was allowed to fall into poor 
condition. In 1846 the General Assembly came to the railroad’s aid by 
enacting a law that commuted the $150,000 loan made in 1838 by the ' 
state (unpaid interest had increased its value to $200,000) and the state’s ' 
$120,000 of stock to a $5,000 annuity, first payable in August, 1848. In 
1849 the railroad negotiated a bond issue, payable in 20 years, with Messers , 
Corcoran and Riggs of Washington, D. C. These two moves put the rail- ) 

| 
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road on a sound financial footing. The first dividend was paid to the stock- 
holders in 1849, and more were announced regularly after that. Deeg 
all of its financial troubles, the passenger fares and the freight rates remain 
low, possibly too low. 

In the period of prosperity between the panics of 1837 and 1857 there 
was a rash of railroad building. Winchester and the upper Valley had a , 


12First locomotive of this type was built in 1844. Annual Report of the Board of Public Works 
to the General Assembly of Virginia (Richmond, 1816-1876), 1845, p. 141. 
18Tumer, “The Early Railroad Movement in Virginia,” op. cit., pp. 358-359. 
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railroad to carry their goods to the East, and Staunton and Harrisonburg 
also wanted to get a railroad. During the decade of the 1840's there were 
a number of railroads proposed, and some chartered, from Harrisonburg 
to Gordonsville or Orange Court House, and from Staunton to Charlottes- 
ville, Scottsville, or Gordonsville. The purpose of these proposed railroads 
was to connect the valley with the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, the 
Louisa Railroad, or the James River Canal. On March 9, 1850, there was 
chartered the Manassas Gap Railroad (sometimes called the Manassa’s Gap 
Railroad because the original name of the pass had been Manassa’s Gap"*), 
which proposed to go from Harrisonburg up the valley to Strasburg, then 
to Alexandria via Manassas Gap. Shares of stock were sold to raise the 
capital of $800,000. The state bought two-fifths of the stock as part of its 
policy of encouraging internal improvements in the state. Construction 
was started at Manassas Station, on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, 
and regular operation from there to Strasburg began in October, 1854. The 
actual construction was done partly by Irish laborers’® and partly by Negro 
slaves with white foremen."© The directors of the Manassas Gap Railroad 
were anxious to complete the railroad, but hard times caused by the panic 
of 1857 created a shortage of money. When the War between the States 
stopped all construction in 1861, the railroad had been extended from 
Strasburg to Mt. Jackson,"’ some work had been done between Mt. Jackson 
and Harrisonburg,”* and construction was under way on an extension from 
Manassas Station to Alexandria parallel to the tracks of the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad which would provide the Manassas Gap Railroad its 
own line all the way to Alexandria. 

The effect of the connection of the Winchester and Potomac Railroad 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in September, 1837, was to link the 
Valley economically with Baltimore. The former was the first railroad in 
the valley and the latter was the first railroad to cross the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Railroad rates were low in comparison with wagon rates. The Valley 
produced much more grain” than it would consume. Much of the excess 
grain was hauled to Winchester by wagon, some from as far away as 
Tennessee. Farmers preferred to haul their grain to the nearest railroad 





14J. W. Wayland, A History of Shenandoah County, Virginia (Strasburg, Virginia, 1927), p. 


669. 
1SWayland, Shenandoah County, p. 296. 
16Baltimore and Ohio Railroad v. S. B. Allen, United States Circuit Court, Fourth Circuit, 
Western District of Virginia (1883), p. 334. 
— passenger train entered Mt. Jackson on March 2, 1859. Ibid., p. 293. 
Ibid. 
19The Valley also produced much livestock, iron, manganese, and lumber. 
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or canal, as the lower rates gave the farmer a greater profit. With greater 
profits, more coal, plaster, and merchandise could be bought. For the farmers 
of the Valley, Winchester was the nearest railroad town. The General 
Assembly of Virginia did not approve of trade from the Valley of Virginia 
going to Maryland, nor did many people in the Valley.” But despite their 
disapproval, it was not until 1840 that there was a Virginia competitor for 
the trade of the Valley. The James River and Kanawha Canal, the pet 
scheme of the General Assembly, was completed to Lynchburg that year 
and drew some trade from the lower Valley. But it was not until the 1850's 
that there was a railroad or canal from eastern Virginia to the Valley itself. 
The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad was completed to Roanoke (known 
as “Big Lick” until 1882) in November, 1852, the Virginia Central Railroad 
was completed to Staunton in 1854, and the James River and Kanawha 
Canal was completed to Buchanan in 1851. For 15 years most of the 
trade of the Valley went to Winchester because the Winchester and 
Potomac was the most convenient railroad. By 1860 much of the trade 
of the southern part of the Valley was going to Richmond. However, the 
completion of the Manassas Gap Railroad to Strasburg in 1854 and its 
later extension southward, together with the previously completed Win- 
chester and Potomac Railroad, drew the trade of the northern part of the 
Valley to Alexandria and Baltimore. Alexandria was in Virginia, but the 
Virginia legislators felt that it was too close to Baltimore to properly serve 
the true interests of Virginia. 

The Winchester and Potomac Railroad and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad had been coédperating even before they were connected in Sep- 
tember, 1837, by the bridge at Harper’s Ferry. In March, 1836, the 
Winchester and Potomac had been short of locomotives, because of slow 
deliveries from the English factories. To help the “Tennessee,” the Balti- 
more and Ohio lent the “Thomas Jefferson.” This locomotive began opera- 
tions on March 31, 1836, and was used continually until the middle of 
June, when the other English locomotives arrived.” In an effort to save 
money and time an arrangement was made in 1841 with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad that would permit freight cars of the latter railroad to go to 
Winchester.” Interchange of freight cars between railroads is commonplace 
now, but before the War between the States the usual practice was for each 
railroad to keep its own freight cars on its own tracks and to transfer the 
freight. 





20The Union, May 27, 1833. 
21Report of Board of Public Works, 1836, p. 358. 
22Tbid., 1841, p. 172. 
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During the War between the States all the railroads in the Valley had 
military importance, though some, such as the Winchester and Potomac 
Railroad, were too dilapidated at the start of the war to be of much use. 
It would have been of some importance if it had been in good condition. 
This was realized by the U. S. War Department. In the fall of 1864 they 
took 33 miles of rail from the Manassas Gap Railroad and relaid it on the 
Winchester and Potomac.” The Baltimore and Ohio had great importance, 
and Conferedate raids and depredations upon it were numerous. Loco- 
motives, rolling stock and rails were scarce in the Confederacy, and Southern 
military leaders such as General “Stonewall” Jackson did not hesitate to 
take railroad equipment from the Baltimore and Ohio, Winchester and 
Potomac, and Manassas Gap Railroads when they were in Federal hands. 
This equipment was hauled with great effort over the Valley Turnpike to 
the Virginia Central Railroad at Staunton. The Manassas Gap Railroad, 
when it was in Southern hands, and the Virginia Central Railroad were 
important in carrying the grain of the Valley to the Confederate armies east 
of the Blue Ridge and in making troop movements. At the end of the War 
all the railroads in the South were ruined, especially those in or near battle 
areas. The Confederate armies, when they had had to retreat, had carried 
everything they could with them and had destroyed the rest. The Northern 
raiders had destroyed all they could behind Confederate lines. After the 
War the South began to rebuild. 

The Winchester and Potomac, at the end of the War, was being operated 
by the U. S. War Department. Actually there was not much operation, 
as the equipment and roadbed were dilapidated and about five miles of 
roadbed had no rails. The War Department announced that it would 
return the railroad to the stockholders in January, 1866. It also offered to 
sell to the stockholders for about $75,000 the rolling stock and machinery 
then in use on the railroad. The rolling stock and machinery that the 
railroad had had before the war had all been lost or destroyed, and the 
present equipment had been supplied by the War Department. The stock- 
holders did not like the offer, but they could not afford to turn it down. 
Many of them had lost their money in the Southern cause. Rebuilding and 
re-equipping the Winchester and Potomac Railroad would take considerable 
money, which was not to be had in the South at this time. Therefore they 
accepted the offer, but with misgivings. For the same reason they entered 
into an arrangement with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for that railroad 





23Calendar of Virginia State Papers, XI (Richmond, Virginia, 1893), 444. 
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to rebuild and re-equip the Winchester and Potomac Railroad, immediately 
upon the War Department surrendering control. The former railroad would 
be repaid for its expenses from the revenues of the latter, with six per cent 
interest per annum. The agreement was well carried out; and by December 
26, 1866, the Winchester and Potomac Railroad was rebuilt, in excellent 
running condition, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had been two- 
thirds repaid.™ 

Before the War between the States the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had 
not been interested in expansion into the Valley. In 1840 and 1841, when 
there was much speculation that the Winchester and Potomac Railroad 
would be acquired by the Baltimore and Ohio, the absorption of the Win- 
chester and Potomac, which at that time was prosperous, was opposed by 
both it and the State of Virginia. In 1845, the idea was welcomed by the 
Winchester and Potomac, which then was in financial trouble. Despite 
much opposition, a bill was passed by the General Assembly permitting the 
Winchester and Potomac Railroad to sell itself to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad.” That railroad, however, turned down the offer because of the 
former’s state of neglect and decay, and because of the strings attached to 
the General Assembly’s bill. 

After the War the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad became interested in 
a branch line the length of the Valley. There was much trade for such a 
line. The agricultural products of the Valley were well known. Important 
iron and manganese mines were located there. Also it was hoped that the 
branch could in time haul coal to the North from the rich new fields of 
southern West Virginia and neighboring Virginia and Kentucky. The 
Virginia Central Railroad and the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad soon 
tapped these new deposits. However, both of these railroads ran east and 
west. Much of the coal was shipped north by other railroads or by barges. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad hoped to connect with the railroads at 
Staunton and Salem, respectively, and haul the coal north. This also was 
the period of railroad empire building. John W. Garrett, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad during this period, had dreams of a great 
southern railroad empire controlled by the Baltimore and Ohio. Acquisition 
of the Winchester and Potomac Railroad was the first step in fulfilling 
these dreams. In 1866 the Baltimore and Ohio leased the Winchester 
and Potomac for 99 years from its stockholders. The former was to pay 
the taxes, keep the railroad in repair, and operate it; and the stockholders 





24Report of Board of Public Works, 1866, pp. 128-130. 
2Act passed February 19, 1845. Ibid., 1845, p. 140. 
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were to receive a rental of $27,000 per year,” payable January first and 
July first of each year. 

Between Winchester and Strasburg there was a 19-mile gap. The Win- 
chester and Potomac Railroad had long wanted to fill this gap. But its 
efforts in the General Assembly of Virginia to get its charter amended so it 
could build the connection were blocked by the Manassas Gap Railroad 
interests.” The legislators were opposed to any proposal that would increase 
the trade of Baltimore. In 1853 they even went so far as to deny Winchester 
and Potomac the right to connect with other railroads. Finally on April 2, 
1866, a bill was passed providing for a railroad. The Manassas Gap Railroad 
interests had supported this bill, but only for a price: The Manassas Gap 
Railroad was given prior right to build the railroad. But there was one 
condition: the construction must be begun within nine months and be 
completed within two years. The Manassas Gap Railroad did not meet the 
condition. The Winchester and Strasburg Railroad was chartered by the 
State of Virginia as an independent company, but actually it was controlled 
by the Baltimore and “4io Railroad. The latter owned 5,254 shares of stock 
out of a total of 6,000.” 1 ne railroad was formally opened on July 28, 1870. 
On July 1, 1870, it had been leased to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for 
17 years. On July 1, 1887, the lease was renewed for twenty years. By this 
lease the Baltimore and Ohio guaranteed a four percent annual dividend 
on the capital stock. 

It was always intended that the Manassas Gap Railroad would be com- 
pleted to Harrisonburg. The whole route had been surveyed in 1858. The 
section from Strasburg to Mt. Jackson had just been completed and the 
section from Mt. Jackson to Harrisonburg was under construction at the 
outbreak of the War between the States. Afterwards the railroad was ruined. 
On February 14, 1867, an act of the General Assembly was passed that 
permitted this railroad and the Orange and Alexandria Railroad to combine 
as the Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad. This act required the 
new compny to reconstruct the Manassas Gap Railroad within two years 
from the date of passage of the act, and that it should assume the debts of 
the latter. The new company also undertook the completion of the line 
from Mt. Jackson to Harrisonburg. The first passenger train entered 
Harrisonburg on December 11, 1868, and regular operation began soon 


26Annual Report of the Railroad Commissioner to the General Assembly of Virginia (Rich- 


mond, 1877-1915), sto® Be 547. 
27Report of Board of Public Works, 1866, pp. 130-131. 





28Par value $100 per share. The other 746 shares were held by 35 stockholders. Report of Rail- 
road Commissioner, 1888, pp. lxii, 516. 
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afterwards. On January 15, 1869, the Washington City, Virginia Midland, 
and Great Southern Railway Company (commonly known as the Virginia 
Midland), which was the successor of the Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas 
Railroad, created the Strasburg and Harrisonburg Railroad as a wholly 
owned subsidiary company to operate that part of its line between Strasburg, 
Virginia, and Harrisonburg, Virginia.” On August 20, 1873, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad leased the Strasburg and Harrisonburg Railroad from 
the Virginia Midland for 99 years, renewable forever. The rental was 
$89,250 per year in gold. 

By the end of the year 1868 there was only one link, Harrisonburg to 
Salem, missing in the completion of a railroad the length of the Valley. On 
February 23, 1866, a charter had been issued to the Valley Railroad to build 
a railroad from Harrisonburg to Salem.” Money was scarce in the South 
after the War between the States, and the railroad hoped Northem 
capitalists would subscribe to part of the capital stock. The counties and 
towns along the right-of-way had subscribed some, but not enough. In 
1869 a large delegation from the counties through which the railroad would 
pass went to Baltimore, Maryland, to ask the city council to subscribe to the 
stock. One of the delegates from Rockbridge County was General Robert 
E. Lee. He had been reluctant to connect himself with this business (after 
the War he had lived a quiet life at Lexington as President of Washington 
College and had turned down all previous business offers);*' but when he 
was assured that by aiding it he would help the Valley, Lexington, and 
Washington College, he agreed to be a member of the delegation. Upon 
its arrival in Baltimore, April 21, 1869, General Lee was elected chairman. 
He read a prepared paper before the city council asking them to support 
the railroad, but they did not. On August 30 of the next year he was 
elected second president of the Valley Railroad,” despite the fact that he 
did not want the job. He was in poor health, he did not want the additional 
work, and he did not have faith in the success of the project because he 
realized the poverty of the people of the Valley; but when he was urged, he 
accepted because he thought doing so would help the Valley, Lexington, 
and Washington College.* He died October 12, 1870, before anything had 
been done on the railroad. 





29]bid., 1886, p. 207. 

30The charter was amended March 1, 1867. Report of Railroad Commissioner, 1886, p. 251. 

31D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography (New York, 1935), IV, 395. 

32Colonel M. G. Harmon had been the first president, serving from April 4, 1866 to August 
30, 1870. J. W. Wayland, A History of Rockingham County, Virginia (Dayton, Virginia, 1912), 
pp- 226-234; Freeman, Lee, IV, 480. 

33Freeman, Lee, IV, 395, 480. 
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A few days after General Lee’s death Robert Garrett, of the Garrett 
family of Baltimore that controlled the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from 
1858 to 1887, was elected president of the Valley Railroad. This was an 
important event for the latter. It meant that the Baltimore capitalists had 
decided to support the Valley Railroad, and it also meant that the Valley 
Railroad would cease to be independent and become a subsidiary in fact, 
if not in name, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The City of Baltimore 
subscribed 10,000 shares of stock (par value $100 per share.) on October 31, 
1871, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad also subscribed 10,000 shares 
at about the same time.* Before Garrett had become president of the Valley 
Railroad, not much more than 7,000 shares of stock had been subscribed,* 
but by 1873 the railroad had had 32,000 shares subscribed,*’ 20,200 of 
them by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the City of Baltimore.* The 
route had been surveyed for the Baltimore and Ohio in 1866 by Colonel 
James Randolph. Construction was started in 1871 or 1872, and the line 
was opened to Staunton on March 3, 1874. On May 20, 1873 a contract 
was signed with the Mason Syndicate for the completion of the Valley 
Railroad from Staunton to Salem, the work to be finished in three years. 
Construction was started in July of that year, but the railroad was not com- 
pleted to Lexington until 1883.” 

After August 20, 1873, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had complete 
control over the partly constructed railroad line from Harper's Ferry to 
Salem. Officially there were four separate companies, but the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad considered them as one of its branch lines. The general 
public in the Valley also considered it as one branch line and called it the 
“Valley Line.” Ownership of stock and leases was not the only way the 
Baltimore and Ohio ran these subsidiaries. It was not unusual to find Balti- 
more and Ohio officials as officers or directors of subsidiary companies. 
W. H. Ijams was treasurer of the Baltimore and Ohio, and treasurer and 

34Because of certain conditions which had to be met, the subscription did not become effective 
until May 29, 1873. Report of Public Works, 1873, p. 153. 

35]t later subscribed 200 more shares. Hungerford, op. cit., II, 113-120. 

%Including 4,000 shares by Rockbridge County, 2,000 shares by Botetourt County, and 1,000 
shares by the town of Staunton. Freeman, Lee, IV, 480. Subscribtions to stock by the counties and 
towns of the Valley were usually in the form of municipal bonds. 

37Report of Board of Public Works, 1873, pp. 153-154. The charter had only authorized 
$300,000 of capital stock. J. D. Imboden, Report on the Transportation, Commerce, Markets, 

i Products, Mines, and Manufactures of Virginia (1885), p. 27. 

Fe wip nemagglpyenpeediny cubed ig yh wine lane te me ay 300 shares, and 
Rockbridge County, 1,250 more shares. O. F. Morton, History of R idge County, Virginia 
(Staunton, Virginia, 1920), Pp: 166-167. 

e 


39Here it connected with the Balcony Falls branch of the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad, 
which had been completed October 14, 1881. 
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secretary of most of the subsidiary companies during the 1880's. William 
Keyser was second vice-president of the Baltimore and Ohio, and president 
and director of the Valley Railroad in the late 1870's. Samuel Spenser was 
third vice-president of the Baltimore and Ohio, a director of the Winchester 
and Strasburg Railroad, and president and a director of the Valley Railroad 
during most of the 1880's, and later president of the Baltimore and Ohio for 
one year. Almost all the locomotives and rolling stock on the Valley Line 
were rented from the Baltimore and Ohio, and operated by Baltimore and 
Ohio personnel. The Baltimorre and Ohio paid all the taxes in a lump sum. 
Annual reports to the Virginia State auditor for the Valley railroads were 
made out and sworn to by the treasurer of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The panic of 1873 ended the prosperity that the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad’s Valley Line had had. New construction continued, but only 
very slowly. The railroad from Staunton to Salem (87 miles) was supposed 
to be finished in three years, but it took ten years to build the section from 
Staunton to Lexington (36 miles). Considerable construction was done 
on the section from Lexington to Salem, but it was later abandoned. The 
Winchester and Potomac, the Winchester and Strasburg, the Strasburg 
and Harrisonburg Railroads were able to withstand the panic, though the 
latter had a hard time doing it, because they had through trafic and were 
not in the process of construction. The Valley Railroad, if the cost of 
construction is included in the balance, rarely made a profit after the panic. 
But the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad refused to let the Valley Railroad 
become bankrupt. In December, 1874, the former compelled the latter 
to suspend its contracts for construction, and the former loaned the latter 
$244,275.06 to discharge its liabilities to the contractors.” By 1881 this 
debt had been reduced to $119,217.22 by selling part of the county and 
town bonds given to the Baltimore and Ohio as collateral for the debt." 
During the period of the late 1870’s and the early 1880's the Valley Rail- 
road was finishing the construction of the section from Staunton to Lexing- 
ton, and continuing the construction of the section from Lexington to Salem. 
(The section from Staunton to Lexington cost $1,250,000 to construct, and 
$800,000 was spent on the section from Lexington to Salem before it was 
abandoned.” In 1886 it was estimated that it would take $2,000,000 to 
complete this last section.) This construction was so expensive that the rail- 





40Report to Railroad Commissioner, 1878, p. 275. 
41] bid., 1880, p. 215; 1881, p. 253. 

42Morton, Rockbridge County, pp. 166-167. 
43Report of Railroad Commissioner, 1886, p. 258. 
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road had to issue a mortgage on October 1, 1881. These were six per cent 
bonds which would mature in 40 years. A million dollars worth of bonds 
were authorized to be issued, but by 1882 only $206,000 had actually been 
issued.“* During this period the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad itself was hav- 
ing financial troubles. It was engaged in a rate war with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and it was engaged in certain unprofitable operations, such as 
operating its own subsidiary sleeping-car company and its own express com- 
pany. Finally on February 29, 1896, it went bankrupt, and was placed 
in receivership. 

Two other factors also helped to bring on the downfall of the Valley 
Line. One was the fact that the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, a competing 
line from Hagerstown, Maryland (where it connected with a branch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad), down the eastern side of the Valley to Roanoke, 
was eventually completed the whole length of the valley. This railroad 
had been chartered in Virginia on February 23, 1867.% The railroad was 
at first a local project. It had a hard time getting money, because the Valley 
was poor just after the War between the States. Construction started in 
1870, but not much was done until 1878. At that time northern capitalists, 
generally associated with Pennsylvania Railroad interests, began buying 
stock. Construction progressed steadily, and the railroad was completed 
from Hagerstown to Waynesboro on April 18, 1881. Attracted by the 
prospect of hauling coal from the mines of southern West Virginia and 
vicinity (which it would receive from what is now the Norfolk and Western 
Railway), the Shenandoah Valley Railroad began construction in June, 
1881, on an extension from Waynesboro to Roanoke. The construction 
was so expensive that the railroad had to mortgage its line to finish the 
extension, which was opened in June, 1882. The depression of 1884 so 
decreased the revenue of the railroad that it failed to pay the interest on 
the mortgage, and a receiver was appointed on April 1, 1885. The Shenan- 
doah Valley Railroad was sold under a decree of the court in October, 1890, 
and it was bought by the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 

The other factor in the eventual downfall of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad’s Valley Line was its failure to be completed. One of the principal 


“[bid., 1882, p. 263. On January 20, 1873, the directors of the Valley Railroad had adopted a 
mortgage, which was to be seven per cent bonds, not to exceed $3,000,000. Report of Board of 
Public Works, 1873, pp. 154-155. It apparently was never issued, as in 1877 the Valley Railroad 
is said to have no fun debt. Report of Railroad Commissioner, 1877, p. 203. 

‘Virginia Charter amended April 2, 1870; July 8, 1870; May 21, 1877; March 5, 1888. 
Charter issued in West Virginia on February 25, 1870; amended February 21, 1872. Charter is- 
sued in Maryland on April 4, 1870; amended March 31, 1880; March 30, 1882. Ibid., 1888, pp. 
195-196. 

6Thomas Bruce, Southwest Virginia and the Shenandoah Valley (Richmond, 1891), p. 209 
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reasons for its construction was to haul coal received at Salem and at Staun- 
ton to northern industries. But it was only completed to Lexington. It 
was therefore only able to haul half of the available coal. The Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad was completed the whole length of the Valley, and was 
able to haul coal north from both Roanoke and Waynesboro. The Valley 
line and the Shenandoah Valley Railroad competed for the coal traffic 
from Staunton and Waynesboro, while the latter had a monopoly on the 
coal traffic from Roanoke. But if the Shenandoah Valley Railroad went 
bankrupt and finally had to be sold, even with its advantage, what chance 
was there for the Valley Line to be successful? It also lost money, but the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad refused to let it be declared bankrupt. The 
effect of that policy was to help force the Baltimore and Ohio itself in 
bankruptcy, and to pave the way for the eventual sale or abandonment 
of the Valley Railroad. 

When the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad went into receivership, it 
abandoned its policy of expansion down the Valley, and entered into a 
policy of stopping unnecessary expenses. On December 1, 1896, it sur- 
rendered the Strasburg and Harrisonburg Railroad to the Southern Railway 
(the successor of the Virginia Midland Railroad), because it had made 
default in the payment of the rental. The Strasburg and Harrisonburg 
had lost money every year after the panic of 1893. In 1942 the Valley 
Railroad was sold. The section from Harrisonburg to Staunton was bought 
by the Chesapeake and Western Railway,” and the section from Staunton 
to Lexington was abandoned. 

Why did the Valley Line fail? Probably the best reason is too intense 
competition in a poor region. There was not room in the Valley for both 
the Valley Line and the Shenandoah Valley Railroad to exist and make 
a profit. They killed each other. Before the War between the States, when 
the Winchester and Potomac was the only railroad in the Valley, it made a 
profit and drew trade from a considerable area. After the War the two 
railroads were built parallel to each other, never more than twenty miles 
apart, and the competition was destructive to both. It was not realized 
in the decades after the War that a railroad is by nature monopolistic and 
must be given a territory to itself. The way to regulate railroads is by 
government bodies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission (created 
in 1887, but not really effective until 1906), and not by promoting 
competition. 





47Incorporated Jan 22, 1892, as the Chesapeake, Shendren, and Western Railroad. The 
name was changed > Chess 
sioner, 1896, p. 520. 

48Imboden, Report, p. 59. 
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VIRGINIA’S UNKNOWN NOVELIST 
The Career of J. S. French, A Southern Colonel of Parts 


by Curtis Carrot Davis 


I. 


“... here, in Virginia,” observed an English geologist touring America 
in 1834-35, 
the rage for titles is greater even than at the North. Almost every person of the better 
class is at least a Colonel, and every tavern-keeper is at least a Major. Occasionally a 
few Kaptins are met with amongst the stage-drivers, but such an animal as a 
Lewtenant only exists on the muster-roll of the Militia, for I never heard of any one 
ever having seen a live one in Republican America.' 


Our English geologist may very well have met the subject of this article, who 
in 1834-35 was not yet a colonel, but who would in due course become one. 
He would also, in due course, embrace eight other pursuits during a long 
lifetime. One of these pursuits was literature; and since James Strange 
French (1807-1886) was a Southerner, it becomes more than ordinarily 
worth while to examine the facts of his life and present the data on his 
single novel. For it is a paradox that the South, though perhaps the most 
articulate section of the country today, remains the least-known section of 
the country, literary wise, for the pre-Civil War period. A really good 
history of Southern literature has not yet been published. When it appears, 
the present article is offered as a footnote. It is offered on the basis of an 
obituary on French which was printed in the Gordonsville, Orange County, 
Virginia Monitor for February 11th, 1886 — four days after the Colonel’s 
death. While no known copies of this issue are extant, three of French’s 





IGeorge W. Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, from Washington on the 
Potomac to the Frontier of Mexico . .. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1844), p. 29. This Southern 
rage for titles was by Mark Twain ascribed to the great vogue for Sir Walter Scott's works. See 
the well-known passage in Chap. XLVI of Life on the Mississippi (1883), See also “The Cult 
of the Colonel” in Lucy Lockwood Hazard, The Frontier in American Literature CNew York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1941), pp- 73-78. 
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descendants have copies of the obituary.” Stippled with errors and exaggera- 
tions though it be, this notice paints the picture of a rather typical “Southern 
colonel” of the ante-bellum time, typical not only in the multiplicity of his 
contemporary interests but in the completeness of his present obscurity. 
For the Colonel’s name is not recorded in Earl G. Swem’s monumental 
Virginia Historical Index. It barely occurs in Swem’s exhaustive Bibliography 
of Virginia. It does not occur at all in Lester J. Cappon’s portly opus, 
Bibliography of Virginia History since 1865 nor in the late Lyon G. Tyler's 
five-volume Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography. And the Virginia chapter 
of the Colonial Dames of America has gotten the Colonel’s “lines” all snarled 
up with those of James Strother French of Stafford County, who was, at 
most, only a distant kinsman. Despite such obscurity, our Colonel was 
apparently one of the two American authors who first recorded in belles- 
lettres the careers of those notorious Indian chiefs, Tecumseh and Elks- 
watawa. He was also a Southern hotel man and railway inventor of promi- 
nence. And he was an early and successful practitioner of that once eerie 
occupation: hypnotizing people. The present fragment of biography is 
therefore a testimonial to the intriguing, entirely unknown career of an Old 
Virginia Gentleman. 

The gentleman’s parents, William French and Maria Brooke DuVal, 
were married at “Tuckahoe,” the home of the bride’s father in Henrico 
County, Virginia, on September 3rd, 1804.* History, in its quixotic way, 
has strewn behind it a fair amount of facts about the groom, with almost 
nothing definite on his family Cit was of Scotch lineage), and almost nothing 
on the bride but a good deal about her family. For Maria Brooke DuVal’s 
descent was, even for the Old Dominion, elegantly aristocratic. Her father, 
Lieutenant Colonel Daniel DuVal, was said to have been an intimate of 
and aide-de-camp to General Lafayette during the Revolution.* Her mother, 


ies of this 542-word obituary, believed to be from the pen of the deceased’s eldest child 
Sallie Maria French, are owned by the following descendants: (1) Miss May Beverley French 
of Wilmington, North Carolina; Ca) Thomas F. Martin of Ashland, Virginia; (3) A. Herbert 
Hutt of Florence, South Carolina. For untiring and invaluable assistance on the genealogical por 
tions of this article I am indebted to Mr. Martin, who is my source for otherwise unsupported state- 
ments. To Professor Jay B. Hubbell of Duke University I am indebted for a careful critical read- 
eS the manuscript. 
rief jottings on Colonel French’s career are also to be had among the unpublished biographical 
memoranda about various Virginians compiled by the late S. Bassett French and now filed in the 
Manuscripts Division, Virginia State Library (Richmond). 
3Anon., “Marriage Bonds from Records of Hustings Court, Richmond, Virginia,” Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIV (April, 1926), 166. 
4Bessie B. Grabowskii, The DuVal Family of Virginia, 1701: Descendants of Daniel DuVal, 
Huguenot, and Allied Families (Richmond: Dietz Press, Inc., 1931), pp. 212-213. However, 
Lafayette’s modern biographer, Professor Louis R. Gottschalk of the University of Chicago, writes 
me from Paris, September oth, 1950, that he doubts DuVal was an intimate of Lafayette; and 
DuVal’s name does not occur in André Lasseray, Les Frangais sous les Treize Etoiles (Paris: Protat 
Fréres, 1935, two v.). 
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Maria Brooke, who lived to be almost ninety years old before her death in 
1851-52, was the granddaughter of that Robert Brooke, Jr., who, as surveyor 
of land grants in western Virginia, had ridden with Governor Spotswood 
over the Blue Ridge in 1716 and hence become one of the few authentic 
“Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe.” The Brookes were of course Epis- 
copalian, the DuVals as obviously Huguenot; and since the subject of this 
article was of the Episcopalian faith — even though he didn’t work at it — 
we may assume that this was a heritage from his mother’s side of the family. 

Our subject’s father was also Episcopalian, indeed a vestryman of Bristol 
Parish in Petersburg during the 1820's. William French’s place of birth 
isa mystery, but his profession was that of tavern keeper and (as he pros- 
pered) hotel man. Until 1832 he pursued his profession in Petersburg, 
where he became a person of fair prominence. In 1815 he bought Durell’s 
Tavern there, at the corner of Old and Cross streets, and owned and operated 
it as French’s Tavern until at least 1822 (when it became Eckles’ Tavern). 
By that year he had also acquired a country place, which he called “Grass- 
land,” out in Chesterfield County.* We may assume it was William French 
who acted as treasurer of the Agricultural Society, which had its sessions 
in French’s Tavern in 1819-20; and we may assume that it was also he who 
was among those prominent Virginians meeting in York County in the 
autumn of 1824 to select a General Committee on arrangements for the 
celebration in honor of Lafayette during that hero’s return visit to America.® 
But William French, if he did not keep his own Petersburg tavern very 
long, yet held with his sons a long-term lease on the Bollingbrook Hotel, 
at Bollingbrook and Second streets. And over the years he dabbled — prob- 


ably in a business connection — in the affairs of the Petersburg Theatre,’ that 


5See Deed Book XXVIII (May 21st, 1832), 602, in the MS. records of the Hustings Court, 
Chesterfield County (Clerk’s , Chesterfield). See also Oscar F. Northington, Jr., “The 
Taverns of Old Petersburg, Virginia,” William and Mary College Quarterly, Second Series, XVI 
(July, 1936). 341. It is perhaps worth noting that during these same years John Randolph's 
friend Nathan Loughborough owned near Washington, D. C., a plantation called “Grassland.” 
See William C. Bruce, John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, Second Ed. Rev. (New York & 
London: Putnam’s, [c. 1922]), II, 631. 

6Robert D. Ward, comp., An Account of General La Fayette’s Visit to Virginia, in the Years 
1824-’25 (Richmond: West, Johnston & Co., 1881), p. 19. On William French's agricultural 
activity see the Intelligencer and Petersburg Commercial Adviser, December roth, 1819; and A. 
J. Morrison, “Notes on the Organization of Virginia Agriculture,” William and Mary College 
Quarterly, First Series, XXVI (January, 1918), 170. 

7There are many references to William French in the MS. records of the Hustings Court, Din- 
widdie County (Clerk’s Office, Petersburg). See Deed Book XIV (August rst, 18439, 330, for the 





Bollingbrook Hotel lease, which French maintained together with his sons, Daniel DuVal French 
and James Strange French. In Deed Book IX (A 1st, 1832), 106, William French of 
Norfolk (sic) releases his interests in the Petersburg tre. Other MS. references are: Deed 

XXI, 415, 430; XXII, 433-434, 440; XXIV, 226, 588; XXVI, 28, 33, 37, 704; XXIX, 280. 
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forerunner of the modern “little theatre” movement there. He had early 
found time to acquire 1,380 acres of land out in Ohio.* And by Au 
1832, for reasons best known to himself, he had removed to Norfolk.° 

In Norfolk, William French owned and operated French’s Hotel, the 
biggest hotel in the city. He opened it under what may have been a lucky 
star, but may also have been a shrewd promoter’s stroke. The opening 
occurred in April, 1837. Louis Bonaparte, the future Emperor of France, 
was just then visiting Norfolk; and as that port’s early historian advises us: 


The day on which the Prince arrived, French’s Hotel, now the National, was 
opened; and it is remarkable that this distinguished person and suite were the first 
guests received and entertained in that large and commodious establishment.!° 


In Norfolk, hotel-man French lived probably without break until his 
death on August 26th, 1848, in his sixty-fifth year. Maria Brooke (DuVal) 
French had already passed away on November 26th, 1839, in her fifty-fourth 
year. In the old Cedar Grove cemetery at Norfolk, hotel-man French and 


his wife lie buried. Before they died, however, they had produced a family 


of six children." 


II. 


Their oldest child, James Strange French, was born at the plantation of 
“Valparaiso” (later to become the home of the notorious murderer, William 
D. Epes’*) on Cox’s Road in Dinwiddie County, Virginia, some twenty 
miles south of Petersburg. As might be expected, records on the lad’s pre- 


8Deed Book VI (August 31st, 1820), 330, being a transaction between William French and 
one John Baird. Incidentally revealed is an unspecified contract of French’s with the Petersburg 
Theatre: Dinwiddie County records, Clerk’s Office, Petersburg. 

9See n. 7, above. 

10William S. Forrest, Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Norfolk and Vicinity. . . . (Phil- 

The follows —— a a he EE 

11The f i i onel French’s siblings is deri m data in the Fren i 
Bible ound te Be children of Colonel French’s late daughter-in-law, Mrs. John Floyd Foe 
of Portsmouth, Virginia. (A photocopy of the French Family Bible Record is filed in Archives 
Division, Virgini oon Library.) The six offspring of William French (1783-1848) and Maria 
Brooke DuVal (1786-1839) were: 1. James Strange French (June 12, 1807-February 7th, 1886). 
Subject of the present article. 2. Euphemia French (c. 1809-1881). Married ja Branda; 
three children died in infancy. 3. Daniel DuVal French (c, 1812-c. 1878). 4. Robert Strange 
French (1815-1882). Settled at Wilmington, North Carolina. Had studied law at William and 
Mary , session 1835-36; see “Register of Students in William and College, 1827- 
1881,” William and Mary College Quarterly, Second Series, III (October, 1923), 275. 5- Maria 
French (c. 1820-post 1886). Married a language teacher named Meyer of Philadelphia; no issue. 
6. George French (c. 1826-February 13, 1882). 

12Thomas H. Boisseau, “Days in Old Dinwiddie,” Petersburg Index-A , December 17th, 
1910. See also the pamphlet, Trial of William Dandridge Epes, for the Murder of Francis Adol- 
phus Muir, Dinwiddie County, Virginia. . . . (Petersburg: J. M. H. Brunet, R , 1849), 





p74 For these data I am grateful to Edward A. Wyatt IV, editor of the Peters Progress 
ndex. 
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school life are blank. By 1825, however, we find him enrolled, as a student 
from Petersburg, at William and Mary College. On February 3rd, 1826, 
he registered for the second session of the year-old University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville. There he had as classmate a Richmond boy, two years 
his junior, named Edgar A. Poe. There he studied, as did Poe, the ancient 
languages under Professor Long and the modern languages under Professor 
Blattermann; and he also enrolled in the course on natural philosophy under 
Professor Bonnycastle.* At neither William and Mary nor the University 
of Virginia did young French take a degree. In those days this was not 
unusual; and when, after leaving Charlottesville, he commenced the study 
of law down in Fayetteville, North Carolina, under his relative, the future 
Senator Robert Strange — this, too, was not unusual."** He began to prac- 
tice it in Petersburg. But as would be the case with Richard Rolfe, the hero 
of his future novel, lawyering did not take up too much of the new lawyer's 
time. As did Rolfe, the future novelist decided to carry his shingle out to 
the West. 

In his novel, Elkswatawa, French asserts that he spent some time in the 
West, specifically mentioning Arkansas; and his obituary states that he also 
practiced law in Tennessee and Mississippi. Undoubtedly he must have 
visited Kentucky as well, where his mother’s family, the DuVals, had ac- 
quired large land grants following the Revolution. From what ensues it 
will be clear that the Northwest Territory must also have been penetrated 
by young French. He says, and there is no reason to doubt what he says, 
that he came to know well many of the frontier Indian tribes. “I have 
travelled among them, hunted with them, conversed with them, and watched 
them when employed in domestic avocations. . . ."” Although Elkswatawa, 
the self-styled prophet and the titular character of French’s future novel, 
lived until 1837, he had removed beyond the Mississippi — “the great aorta 

13For providing me with French’s data direct from the MS. “Matriculation Book,” I am grateful 
to Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., curator of manuscripts, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. The 
data confirm French’s birth as June 12th, 1807, and his parent as William French of Petersburg. 
See also A Provisional List of Alumni... of the College of William and Mary in Virginia from 
1693 to 1888 (Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing, 1941), p. 18. 

13aAccording to one N., in “Small Talk,” Fayetteville, N. C., Observer, following Ocotber 27th, 
1877: a clipping in the Newspaper ran bogey ~ cited in n. 72, below. ' 

14[James Strange French], Elkswatawa; or, Prophet of the West. A Tale of the Frontier. 
“A noble race! but they are gone,/With their old tage eat = Swag we have built our 
homes upon/Fields where their generations sleep.” Bryant. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. New-York: 





Published by H & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff Street. — 1836, p. 245 CNote B). Vol. I has x + 
11-246 pp., including a two-page Appendix of three footnotes. Vol. II has 3-254 pp., including a 
re 4 dix of six otes. For present repositories and contemporary reviews of the 
, see below, notes 27 and 40, respectively. 
15“Preface,” Elkswatawa, I, vii. 
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of our continent,” as French called it'®* — and Elkswatawa’s brother, Tecum- 
seh, had been slain in 1813. So the first portrayer in fiction of the Shawnee 
brothers probably did not know even Elkswatawa personally. But he could 
easily have come up with people who had known both of them. French 
declares: 

An admiration for the character of Tecumseh, and a desire to obtain as much 
information as I could relative to him and the Prophet, induced me, long before I 
entertained the idea of attempting to write a novel, to examine every source which 
promised to aid me in my wishes. Travelling much throughout most of our western 
states, I often met with persons who were present in many of the engagements which 
took place along our north-western line of Posts, during the late war with Great 
Britain, and also with several who were actors in the battle of the Thames. . . .!” 


By 1831 the traveller was apparently back in eastern Virginia. In August 
of that year there occurred in Southampton County — which is due south 
of Petersburg on the North Carolina line — the terrible slave insurrection 
led by Nat Turner. (The English novelist, G. P. R. James, who was British 
consul at Norfolk from November, 1852, to the summer of 1856, wrote 
at Norfolk and published in 1856 a three-volume romance on the subject 
entitled The Old Dominion; or, The Southampton Massacre; and in 1883 
a native novelist, Mary Virginia Terhune, did likewise with her Judith: A 
Chronicle of Old Virginia.) A family friend, one Dr. C.............. , recalls that 


a party of horsemen was raised in the village [Jerusalem] to go in quest of the insurgent 
negroes. Mr. French was anxious to go with the party but was unable to procure a 
horse. The landlord of the hotel told him he had a colt that had never been broken, 
and offered him the use of it. Having no alternative, he mounted the colt and pro 
ceeded after the party, who had one or two hours the start. After riding some time he 
came to a bridge, and there, on the opposite side of the stream, were the negroes, 
some sixty or more. A prompt retreat was his best policy, but unfortunately the neigh- 
ing of one of the horses in the possession of the negroes attracted the attention of the 





16Elkswatawa, I, 16. This is the only quotable phrase in the entire novel. The dates of Tecum- 
seh (1768-1813) and of Elkswatawa (1768-1834) are as offered in Benjamin Drake, Life of Te- 
cumseh and of His Brother, the Prophet; with a Historical Sketch of the Shawanoe Indians, Second 
Edition (Cincinnati: H. S. & J. Applegate Co., 1852), pp. 67 and 222. First edition, 1841. In 
_—- Elkswatawa died in Kansas, a ng 1837, according to James Mooney, “Tenkswatawa,” 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, ed. Frederick W. Hodge (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1910), II, 729-730. The artist, George Catlin, interviewed and painted a 

rtrait of Elkswatawa in Kansas c. 1831; and this work now hangs in the Catlin Collection in the 
Einited States National Museum (Smithsonian Institution), Washington. See also Catlin, Letters 
and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, Fourth Edi- 
tion (London: for the author; New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1842), II, 117-118 and Plate 214 
facing II, 118. 

17Elkswatawa, II, 248-249 (Note F). At the Battle of the Thames River, Ontario Province, 
Canada, early October, 1813, the Americans under General William Henry Harrison defeated an 
Indian-British combine including Tecumseh, who was slain. 
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colt, and the unruly animal dashed off at full speed across the bridge. Here the ready 
wit of the rider probably saved his life. Being unable to hold the colt, he fired his 
musket, and, with a loud cry, “Here they are, boys, here they are!” charged the crowd. 
The negroes were so frightened they did not wait to see the number of the assailants, 
but took to their heels and left him master of the field.” 


Family tradition credits French with being not only one of the “principal 
actors” in quelling this fanatical revolt but also one of the few cooler-headed 
whites who urged the citizenry to acquit certain of the Negroes he believed 
innocent. Their trial took place in November, 1831, at the county seat of 
Jerusalem, now Courtland. Our young lawyer journeyed to Richmond, says 
family tradition, and secured the slaves’ acquittal from Governor John Floyd. 
All of which may or may not be so. 

It is, however, definitely so that with the winter of 1833-34 French was 
in England. He tells us this in a footnote to his novel and in its text goes 
out of his way to remark of England: “. . . I love thee, and have wandered 
with pleasure over thy lands, and gazed with delight on thy cities . . . "" 
He is even supposed to have wandered as far as Paris and there, in late May, 
1834, to have been one of the honorary pallbearers at the funeral of his 
grandfather’s old friend, the Marquis Lafayette. Since many Americans 
were in the throng attending these obsequies, our young Virginian may well 
have been among them: facts are lacking. They are also lacking to prove 
the assertion that French’s business abroad, in the first place, was as foreign 
agent for the publishing firm of Harper & Brothers and for the New York 
City monthly, the Knickerbocker Magazine. Whether he was or no, his 
literary career had begun in January, 1833; and during its course both the 
brothers Harper and the Knickerbocker played a part. 


Il. 


In January, 1833, there appeared at Cincinnati, Ohio, an anonymous 
book entitled The Life and Adventures of Colonel David Crockett, of West 
Tennessee. In November the Harpers published at New York City a very 
slightly altered version of the Ohio item, this time entitled Sketches and 
Eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett, of West Tennessee. With the 
appearance of these two volumes what the latest, and best, biographer of 





17aSource cited in n. 13a, above. It is entirely possible that the “Dr. C—” mentioned in the 
text was the Virginia sovelict, Dr. William A. Caruthers (1802-46). 

18Elkswatawa, II, 111. In the French-Dimmock Correspondence. . . Richmond, 1849), p. 
18, cited in n. 74, below, French again speaks of having been in England. 
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Crockett has termed “The highly infectious disease of Crockett fiction’ 
was aborning. Young James S. French’s affliction with this disease lies in 
the unexplained fact that it was he who, on January 5th, 1833, entered 
the first volume for copyright at the Clerk’s Office in the District Court at 
Cincinnati.” Who was really the author of these two versions of the same 
work has never been satisfactorily settled. CAs the most recent historian of 
the period observes: “A modern literary amusement is to guess the ghost 
writers and to speculate whether Davy himself contributed anything at 
all.”*") The author may have been a Whig friend of Crockett’s, the secretary 
of the House of Representatives at Washington, Mathew St. Clair Clarke. 
He may, from internal evidence, have been French, since the work contains 
occasional references to French’s ancestral home, Scotland, and moderately 
frequent references to his actual home, Virginia.” But Crockett’s biographer, 
in adducing evidence to favor Clarke’s authorship, is probably right in his 
belief that the rather able stylist of The Life and Adventures . . . . could 
scarcely have deteriorated so fast in fictional techniques as to produce, three 
years later, the Indian novel Elkswatawa, which is demonstrably by French.” 

Several of French’s contemporaries, including a reviewer in the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine at New York and Edgar Allan Poe at Richmond, deemed 
him the author of the Crockett volume, and it may therefore be on the 
basis of this early assumption that the later compiler of French’s obituary 
has declared that French was also the author of “Buck Horn Tavern.” This 
six-page humorous article in the Knickerbocker for January, 1834, is 
ascribed to “the Author of ‘Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel David 
Crockett,’” which the magazine had very favorably reviewed in its previous 
issue. Editor Samuel D. Langtree went on to say: “Even were the name of 
the author of this amusing article not a sufficient guarantee for the correct- 





19James Atkins Shackford, editor, The Autobiography of David Crockett: An Annotated Edition 
(with Portraits, Maps, and Appendices), unpublished doctoral dissertation, Department of English, 
Vanderbilt University, [1948}, Il, 615. . Shackford, now at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, has completed a full-length biography of Crockett. 

20). A. Shackford, ed., The Autobiography of David Crockett. . . . , II, 605. A copy of the 
rather rare The Life and Adventures of Colonel David Crockett, of West Tennessee (Cincinnati: 
published for the proprietor, 1833), is available at the University of Chicago Library. 

21Robert E. Riegel, Young America: 1830-1840 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949), 


+ 395- 

Dosee for example, The Life and Adventures of Colonel David Crockett. . . . (Cincinnati, 1833), 
pp- 42-43 for a Burns quotation, pp. 136-137 for a reference to Virginia. 

23Shackford, ed., The Autobiography of David Crockett. ..., 1, 57 ff. The rather obscure 
Clarke (1790-1852) was a friend of Crockett and professional collaborator of the Federal Govern- 
ment archivist, Peter Force, in whose papers at the Library of Congress there are some 42 Clarke 
letters. Obituaries on Clarke appeared in two Washington newspapers, the Daily National Intel- 
ligencer, May 7th, 1852 (p. 3, col. 3), and the National Era, May 13th, 1852 (p. 3, col. 5). 
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ness of the description, those acquainted with Western character and man- 
ners, will at once acknowledge the fidelity of the picture it presents.’ If 
James Strange French really wrote “Buck Horn Tavern,” he accomplished 
a moderately creditable job. While it is much to be doubted that the piece 
was, as French’s obituary asserts, “republished for thirty years,” this comic 
account of what happens to a traveller from the East at a tavern along the 
Bolivar to Paris highway, in the western district of Tennessee, is not un- 
effective. Told largely in dialogue, the sketch contains only one major 
episode — a scuflle between a pair of Westerners — and one general situa- 
tion — the uncouthness of the crowded sleeping facilities at the tavern. 
There our narrator, in a genre incident always titillating to readers at that 
day, is forced to disrobe for bed in full view of “several girls just grown.” 
His dialogue is studded with those Western phrases (all duly italicized) 
which so intrigued seaboard dwellers, and there is even a brief glossary 
of colloquialisms at the end of the article. “Buck Horn Tavern” is, how- 
ever, an inconsequential affair. French’s literary reputation, if it may be 
termed such, rests on his anonymous authorship, at the age of twenty-nine, 
of Elkswatawa; or, The Prophet of the West. A Tale of the Frontier. 

The brothers Harper had published this two-volume historical novel in 
New York City by July, 1836. The author himself asserted in his preface 
that this was the first treatment of its subject, and the work seems also to 
have been the first Indian novel by a native Virginia writer.” Such is its 
chief claim to distinction. Bibliographically Elkswatawa is neither a rare nor 
a valuable item, since a set sold in 1941 for only $6 (the original price had 
been $1.25) and since anyone not wishing to pay that much for the privilege 
of perusing its pages may consult other sets at no less than twenty-five dif- 
ferent libraries.”” Artistically Elkswatawa is no better than fourth-rate. Its 

24See “Buck Horn Tavern, a Scene in the West. By the Author of ‘Sketches and Eccentricities 
of Colonel David Crockett,’” Knickerbocker Magazine, III (January, 1834), 31-37. 

25The modern historian of the Knickerbocker Magazine, Professor Herman E. Spivey of the 
University of Kentucky, writes me that his researches have uncovered no French connection with 
the “Old Knick,” nor are any reprintings of “Buck Horn Tavern” listed in the Index to Early 
en aw a maintained at the Department of English, New York University 
BeTbe st novel. written by a resident North Carolinian with a North Carolina background, 


Eoneguski; or, The Cherokee Chief ae 1839, two v.), was also an Indian novel and 
the work of a cousin of J. S. French: United States Senator Robert Strange (1796-1854). See 





Richard Walser, “Senator Strange’s Indian Novel,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXVI 
(January, 1949), 1-27. Eomeguski is in the Cooper vein, and Tecumseh figures in the second 
volume. 


27For sale HH-91 at the G. A. Baker & Company galleries, New York City, see American 
Book Prices Current, XLVII (1941), 149. Sets of Elkswatawa are in the collections of the follow- 
ing institutions: (1) American Antiquarian Society. (2) Boston Athenaeum. (3) Boston Public 
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plot has been so fully described by Poe, during the course of his review in 
the Southern Literary Messenger, that the barest digest suffices here.” 
The story opens in August, 1809, on a stretch of the Ohio River opposite 
“Battery Rock” and some eleven miles below Shawneetown, in the present 
State of Illinois; ranges through the Northwest Territory up as far as Lake 
Winnipeg in south central Canada; and closes shortly after the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, November 7th, 1811, on the river of that name in Indiana. 
The romantic hero is the young orphan, Richard Rolfe, “a high-toned and 
chivalrous Virginian” (1, 39) from the beautiful town of Petersburg who, 
after studying at William and Mary College, took up the practice of law, 
but at last migrated west owing both to impecuniousness and to the fact 
that her parents won't let him marry the novel’s heroine, Gay Foreman. 
Rolfe’s sidekick is “Earthquake,” a frontier hunter of many years’ experience. 
The two Shawnee protagonists are the twin brothers, Tecumseh the warrior 
and Elkswatawa the prophet. The noble-appearing Tecumseh — “frank, 
open and manly with his friends, kind, just and humane to his enemies,” 
“one of nature’s nobles” (I, 72.) —is contrasted to the sharp-eyed, thin- 
visaged Elkswatawa, who “was dark, crafty and subtle” and who says of 
_ himself: “ ‘He is a clear spring to his brother, but he is midnight to every 
body else’” CI, 75, 206-207). The first phase of the novel, an account of 
the nature and aims of Elkswatawa’s Indian confederation and a description 
of his character and rise to power, ends with the close of Chapter XIII, the 
opening chapter of the second volume. This first phase of Elkswatawa has 
also its portion of romance, which is comprised of Rolfe’s and “Earth’s” 
pursuit of the Indian-abducted Gay Foreman, but the romance does not 
become paramount till Volume II. Therein Rolfe and “Earth” institute a 
. (4) British Museum. (5) Brown University Library. (6) Columbia University Library. 
Park Benjamin Collection. (7) Duke University Library. Two sets, one set formerly in the library 
of William Gilmore Simms and bearing his signature. (8) Harvard University Library. (9) ae | 
E. Huntington Library. (10) Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. Two sets, one 
in the Thomson Collection and in the William Henry Harrison Collection. (11) Indiana State 
Library. (12) Library of Congress. Rare Book Room. Two sets. (13) New York Public Library. 
(14) Ohio State Library. (15) Ohio State University Library. (16) State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. (17) University of Minnesota Library. (18) University of North Carolina Library. 
Vol. I only. (19) University of Pennsylvania Library. (20) University of Rochester Library. 
(21) University of Texas Library. (22) University of Virginia Library. (23) Virginia State 
Library. Vol. I only. Bears the signature of P. C. Minor, and in same hand is written: “By James 
French of Petersburg late student of the Un. of Va.” On Peter Carr Minor (1815-1879), a Uni- 


versity of Virginia student in 1833-36, see John B. Minor, The Minor Family of Virginia [Lynch- 
burg: J. P. Co., 1923], p. 31. (24) Western Reserve Historical Society. (25) Yale University 
Library. 

28Before seeing Poe's résumé of Elkswatawa (see n. 40, below), the present writer had prepared 
an elaborate digest of the novel. T ipts of this digest are filed in the Alderman Library, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Virginia State Library; and Duke University Library. 
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second pursuit and successfully conclude it only with the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, where history and fiction finally fuse. Thereafter we are advised 
that Tecumseh falls in a subsequent battle and that Elkswatawa lives on in 
Canada near Fort Malden (sic), a British pensioner but a man contemned 
by his former followers. “Earth” marries a girl named Polly. Rolfe of course 
marries Gay, becomes a successful lawyer in Kentucky, and eventually the 
leading Kentucky legislator at the national capital, where “he was often 
seen dashing through the streets of Washington, in a handsome curricle, 
with his forest bride . . . the idol of every circle she entered. . . .” CII, 
242-243). 

In gratitude for past kindnesses received, French dedicated Elkswatawa 
to that “accomplished scholar,” William H. Macfarland, a Richmond lawyer 
and banker who rose to prominence in his day.” In the author's preface, 
dated Jerusalem, Southampton County, Virginia, January 27th, 1836, 
French made it clear that he had been moved to write Elkswatawa from a 
sense of the injustice of white aggressions against the Red Men and the 
knowledge that the true character of the aborigines was not generally under- 
stood by Americans. Among other things he had personally discovered that 
Indian speech was direct and homely, not oratorically high-flown as it was 
traditionally conveyed. The same thing went for the backwoods talk of 
“Earthquake,” his hunter. “In fact,” said French, “the many burlesques of 
western manners, which have given so much amusement to our eastern 
and transatlantic brethren, were as much of a novelty to the supposed actors 
in them, upon their first appearance, as to their neighbors in the adjoining 
states.”*° In thus venturing “to set forth opinions counter to the generally 
received impressions of Indian and western character,” French’s intent was 
laudatory, though not always consistent. While General William Henry 
Harrison plays a very small part in Elkswatawa, the author admires him a 
good deal (the two are said to have been acquainted), and in principle 
attempts to base not this admiration only but his entire interpretation of 
historical events on the sources. Five of these sources French quotes from 





29A brief entry on Macfarland a in Lyon G. Tyler, ed., Encyclopaedia of Virginia Bi- 
ography (New York: Lewis Historieel Pub. Co., 1915), mt, 42. 

30“Preface,” Elkswatawa, I, ix. 

31Though the French obituary says he was “a friend and associate of Harrison,” the latter desig- 
nation is undoubtedly incorrect. Harrison (1773-1841), who became President of the United 
States in 1841, was a native of Charles City County, Virginia; and French as a boy probably 
ae Ss Ce ee ee March roth, 1817. See the account in the 

ichmond Enquirer, March 25th, 1817 (p. 2, cols. 1-2). The date of the Enquirer article is given 
erroneously as March 29th in Freeman ves, Old Tippecanoe: William Henry Harrison and 
His Time (New York and London: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939), p. 377 n. 1. 
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or refers to either in his footnotes or in the text.** It is an overzealous ad- . 


herence to sources that constitutes the chief literary weakness of Elkswatawa. 
The bad points of Elkswatawa, which much outweigh the good, may be 
summarized as follows. The novel contains altogether too many undigested 
gobbets of raw history. This common failing of historical romancers in 
French’s day is specially evident in the second volume, wherein the final 
chapter — which provides additional factual data after the story proper has 
ended — is inexcusably anticlimactic. French’s characters are undeveloped 
and uninteresting. The romantic leads have not a spark of individuality, 
and the presence of Gay Foreman’s pretty, modern-sounding name only 
makes us surmise that her creator is recalling a real name or person rather 
than using his imagination. The titular character is so cordially disliked by 
French, and his brother Shawnee so cordially admired, that Elkswatawa him- 
self receives far less attention than is aesthetically his due. Lastly, French's 
handling of “Earthquake” is inconsistent, since he at times talks like a 
hunter and at times like an educated member of the gentry class.* 
Though insufhicient to atone for its failings, the good points of Elkswatawa 
are several. French’s central account — the rise and fall of a religious charla- 
tan — is on the whole convincing. The suspense leading up to the Battle 
of Tippecanoe is rather well maintained. There is surprisingly little sur- 
render to that prevailing fictional vogue of the day, the sentimental.* The 
Indian speech is remarkably simple and concise, though figurative Cin other 
words, French bears out the promise of his preface in this regard). The 
author’s presentation of Indian character is well balanced: Tecumseh, for 
example, though sympathetically treated, is not whitewashed and hence 





32French’s cited historical sources for Elkswatawa are: (1) “Preston. Indian Treaties.” Uniden- 
tified. (2) John Tanner, A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner... . (New 
York: G. & C. & H. Carvill, 1830). Cited in Elkswatawa, I, 246, and II, 245. (3) John D. Hun- 
ter, Manners and Customs of Several Indian Tribes Located West of the Mississippi. . . . (Phil- 
adelphia: J. Maxwell, 1823). Quoted in Elkswatawa, II, 245-246. (4) Benjamin B. Thatcher, 
Indian Biography. . . . (New York: Harper & Bros., 1832, two v.). Called “that truly interesting 
work” in Elkswatawa, II, 246. Fieidis bene quotes over a page from Thatcher. (5) Robert B. 
McAfee, History of the Late War in the Western Country. . . . (Lexington, Ky.: Worsley & 
Smith, 1816). A sentence from McAfee, op. cit., p. 373, is quoted nearly verbatim in Elkswatawa, 
II, 237, with the source given only as “the historian of the western war. . . .” 

33In justice to French it should be noted that in the “Preface,” Elkswatawa, I, viii, he declares 
that, whenever he has made either his Indians or his frontiersman speak grandiloquently, “I have 
rather deferred to the commonly received opinion, than acted in accordance with my own 
judgment.” 

34Sentimental tendencies are threefold: (1) heroine Gay Foreman is at the traditional age of 
fifteen. (2) Indian heroine, Miskwa, who can travel through heavy snow “like the bounding roe 
of the forest” (Elkswatawa, 1, 189), is prettified into just another Noble Savage. (3) Rugged 
hunter “Earthquake” on one occasion bursts individually into tears, on another occasion joins 
Rolfe “in a flow of feeling. .. .” (Elkswatawa, I, 37 and 120). 
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emerges a relatively real person. An impressive minor portrait is that of the 
noble chieftainess of the Ottowas, Netnokwa. 

The place of Elkswatawa in the history of the American novel is that of 
a conspicuous example of the cult of “The Dying Indian,” a nostalgic cult 
reaching an apogee, according to its modern authority, about one year after 
the appearance of James Fenimore Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans 
(1826).% The character of Tecumseh, around which a small library has 
now been assembled, had appeared briefly in Chapter LVII of The Cham- 
pions of Freedom (1816), a melodramatic historical novel by the Massachu- 
setts author and old-oaken-bucket man, Samuel Woodworth; but French’s 
was apparently the first full-length work of fiction to give this great chief 
a major réle. (Always it has been Tecumseh who attracts writers; in any 
field of belles-lettres, only French seems to have granted Elkswatawa the 
dignity of titular prominence.) The English had been paening Tecumseh 
in poetry since at least 1828 — perhaps because he died fighting on their 
side — and in 1836, the year French’s novel appeared in New York, the 
American physician, Richard Emmons, had also published there a prose 
drama about Tecumseh.* 

In the matter of literary influences, the author of Elkswatawa has quite 
clearly gone to school to Squire J. F. Cooper and listened intently to what 
the Squire had to say. Aside from two specific plot episodes that smack of 
Cooper’s work, the entire tone and fabric of Elkswatawa may be found 
preéxistent in the canon of the Northern novelist.” But young French has 
also sat in on a seminar or two as delivered by that distinguished visiting 
lecturer from the British Isles, Sir Walter Scott. Each chapter of Elkswatawa 
is, in the Scott convention, headed by a quatrain of verse; and at one point 
Tecumseh’s generosity to a fallen foe is compared to that of Roderick Dhu. 
A couple of minor American influences should be noted. One appears in 
the figure of the hunter, “Earthquake,” who is not just a hunter but a 

35G. Harrison Orians, The Cult of the Vanishing American, A Century View: 1834-1934 


(Toledo: H. J. Chittenden Co., 1934), p. 7. 
eee Emmons, Tecumseh: or, The Battle of the Thames, oe ae a? + ime Fa 
New York: Elton & Harrison, 1836). A of this 3 is in the Li 
For another Tecumseh drama, odunatis bite These acon are G. A. Alyage 

soumasles or, The Death of the Shawnee Chief (Weymouth, 1830); [Major John woe y 
Tecumseh; or, The Warrior of the West —— 1828); and [William Emmons], The Battle 
the Thames: or the Death of Tecumseh. . - (Philadelphia, 1840). cosa 
Emmons seems to have been American. 

37Gay Foreman’s disguise-escape from her incarceration in a (Elkswatawa, II, 190-191) 
strongly suggests a similar ono ot Cooper’s The Spy —_ Winn nl ons diverts hos- 
tile Indians’ attention by imitating the sound of a rattlesnake 59-60), Poe in 
his review observes: “Something of the kind . . ‘toate 
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humorous character and, in so being, takes his stand among the earliest 
imitations in belles-lettres of the legendary Davy Crockett®, or, as “Earth” 
was dubbed by the Knickerbocker Magazine, “of the Nimrod Wildfire 
genus.” Another American inspiration came from one of French’s admitted 
historical sources: John Tanner’s Narrative (1830) of his Indian captivity. 
French’s native chieftainess, Netnokwa, and her beautiful daughter with 
the beautiful appellation, Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa (“The Red Sky of the Morn- 
ing”), almost certainly derive from two real women of the same name in 
Tanner. However, The Red Sky of the Morning — whom Tanner himself 
took to wife — was not Netnokwa’s daughter; and whereas this Indian 
girl has only a very minor réle in Elkswatawa, a decade or so later the Wes- 
tern novelist, Judge James Hall, plucked her once again from Tanner's 
Narrative and named a prose tale after her.** 

An analysis of the literary allusions or quotations in Elkswatawa suggests 
the paradox that, at this period in his career, novelist French was really more 
fond of poetry than of prose. In any event the analysis — compiled almost 
entirely from the chapter tags above mentioned — offers an interesting, and 
probably a representative, exhibition of verse preferences in the South of 
the early 1830's. American poets cited, in point of frequency, are: Robert 
C. Sands, Yamoyden, 3 times; William Cullen Bryant, 3 (including a 
pretty, unidentified quatrain on the title page); Joseph Rodman Drake and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, each 2; and John G. C. Brainard, 1. British poets 
cited are :Mrs. Felicia Hemans, 4; Lord Byron, 3; Dryden, Samuel Rogers, 
and Robert Montgomery, each 2; Pope, Parnell, and Burns, each 1. Of 
Continental writers only the creator of Don Quixote and his horse, 
“Rosinante,” is mentioned. Lastly, the Negro song is sung, beginning, 
“Way down in old Virginny,/Long time ago”; and Indian songs either of 
battle or of lamentation are twice introduced without ascription (and may, 
therefore, be French’s own).* 

The Knickerbocker Magazine’s lead review of Elkswatawa was only one 
of eight newspaper or magazine commentaries on the novel which appeared 


38“Earthquake’s” characteristics in common with the legendary Crockett are: (1) he loves a 
good fight in general and is a mighty Indian killer in particular. (2) he is a renowned ri 
marksman and a devotee of bear hunting. (3) he wins the political office of sheriff in Kentucky 
merely by his ability to hunt, kill bears and/or Indians, genially stand drinks, etc. (4) he is a 
great raconteur, and his stories — such as the ’coon hunt or the combat between two rattlesnakes — 
soon blossom into the tall variety. (5) he frankly admits that he is “ring striped, speckled and 
streaked” (Elkswatawa, II, 52). 

38aSee James Hall, “The Red Sky of the Morning,” in The Wilderness and the Warpath (New 
York: John Wiley, 1849), pp. 83-111, inclusive, and appendix Notes XIII-XIV, pp. 173-174. See 
also John Tanner, A Narrative . . . (New York, 1830), pp. 116-118. 

39These songs are found in Elkswatawa, II, 34; II, 146; and I, 34 and 159-160, respectively. 
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at points as far apart as Bangor, Maine, or Charleston, South Carolina.” 
Though there were undoubtedly many more than these, they are probably 
typical of the over-all reaction to French’s work. Each reviewer was favorable 
with reservations, i.e., the novel was tabbed as an interesting sample of 
beginner’s ware; and most of the reviewers relished the “Earthquake”-and- 
tall-tale-portions. Three of them* printed identical excerpts — the hunter’s 
vote-getting, “ring striped” anecdote about his hiding under a river log from 
Indians — and the American Monthly Magazine in New York City went 
so far as to declare: “Earthquake, the Kentucky hunter, is the best frontier’s- 
man that we have for a long time met in print.” But the modern reader would 
be more apt to agree with the fullest and the ablest of the eight reviews 
we have cited. 


This review was written by young Edgar Poe® for the Southern Literary 
Messenger at Richmond. (The Richmond Courier & Daily Compiler as- 
serted that the Messenger’s synopsis of Elkswatawa was most distorted and 
consoled with “Mr. French” accordingly.) Poe, who identified the anony- 
mous novelist as James S. French of Southampton County,® concurred 
with the Knickerbocker and the Southern Literary Journal in feeling that 
the best passages of Elkswatawa were those on the Indian wars and the rise 
of the Prophet, in other words, the non-fictional passages. But, with his 
frequent prevision, Poe added: “It is possible, however, that the bear, tiger, 
Indian and snake stories of our friend Earthquake (with which the volumes 
are plentifully interlarded) will be considered as forming the better por- 
tions of Elkswatawa.” He thought its worst feature lay in the initial im- 
probability of the long-separated Rolfe and Miss Foreman suddenly meeting 





40Chronogically these eight reviews are: (1) “Snake Fight and Bear Chase,” an excerpt in the 
New-Yorker, III (Whole No. 123), July 30th, 1836 (p. 4, cols. 5-6). (2) American Monthly 
Magazine, N. S. II (August, 1836), 196-200. (3) [Edgar A. Poe] Southern Literary Messenger, 
II (August, 1836), 589-592. (4) Richmond Courier & Daily Compiler, August 26th, 1836 (p. 
2, cols. 3-5). (5) Knickerbocker Magazine, VIII (August, 1836), 231-232. (6) Ladies’ Com- 
panion, V (September, 1836), 252. (7) Maine Monthly Magazine, I (September, 1836), 139- 
143. (8) Southern Literary Journal, III (October, 1836), 152-153. 

41The American Monthly Magazine, the Richmond Courier & Compiler (which quotes 
from the A.M.M.’s review), and the Maine Monthly Magazine. 

42My conclusion, which seems warranted since Poe was editing the Messenger at the time. 
French’s obituary ascribes the review to Poe, and it is conjecturally ascribed to him by David K. 
Jackson, The Contributors and Contributions to the Southern Literary Messenger (1834-1864) 
(Charlottesville: Historical Pub. Co., 1936), p. 15. 

43Elkswatawa has also been attributed to the Rev. Timothy Flint on the basis of a reference in 
Peter G. Thomson, Catalogue of Books Relating to the State of Ohio. . . . (Cincinnati, 1890). 
The novel is not, however, ascribed to Flint in the extensive bibliography of his writings in John 
E. Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint: Pioneer, Missionary, Author, Editor, 1780-1840 (Cleveland: Ar- 
thur H. Clark Co., 1911), pp. 305-313. 
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on the Ohio River,“ and his analytical mind also pointed out two or three 


logical inconsistencies in the plot. As for characterization, Poe found 
French uneven. He deemed “Earthquake’s” personality forceful and un- 
exaggerated; and a minor character, the Indian, Oloompa, he liked a lot. 
But Gay Foreman, though her name was pretty, had “no character whatso- 
ever.” Again, he deplored what he held to be a basic and continuous 
imitation of Sir Walter Scott, as evidenced by the author's stepping aside 
from the plot in order to bring the reader up to date. “And this adjustment 
of the date is so frequently repeated,” complained Poe, “that Mr. French’s 
readers are kept in a constant state of chronological hornpipe.” French’s style 
was, his former college classmate conceded, “intrinsically good — but has a 
certain rawness which only time and self-discipline will enable him to 
mellow down.” Poe’s final judgment was as follows: “Upon the whole we 
think highly of Elkswatawa, as evincing a capacity for better things. But 
if the question were demanded — What has Mr. French here done for his 
reputation? — we would reply possibly, upon the spur of the moment — ‘very 
little.’ Upon second thoughts we should say — ‘just nothing at all.’” And 
deeper in Dixie still, in the back country of South Carolina, a twenty-year- 
old girl confided to her diary an opinion of Elkswatawa that may well typify 
the reaction of the intelligent general reader of the day: 

Read “Elskswata [sic], the prophet of the west”— it is a small gathering of historical 
scraps — into which is twisted, — rather romantically — the adventures of a pair of 
fictitious lovers — but the union of truth with fiction never did agree; for the one is 
sure to be weaken’d & the other spoil’d—thus our author has the wing of his 
imagination chained to the car of circumstances, and his strength is spent in the idle 
flappings of a discontented prisoner.** 


The verdicts of both the South Carolina girl and the Richmond critic 
have been upheld. For Elkswatawa very soon parachuted into the dim 
valley of literary oblivion. It never went into a second edition, and when 
the conscientious biographer of Tecumseh and the Prophet published a 
joint account of their lives in 1841, studded with references to authorities, 
he made no mention of French’s novel. Nor has modern scholarship. Only 
two researchers have been found who comment on Elkswatawa. In 1934 


“This, the opening scene of Elkswatawa — which presents the emigrant Foreman family flat- 
boating down the Ohio and being surprised by marauding Shawnees — was undoubtedly taken by 
French from a real occurrence in the early life of Tecumseh. See Benjamin Drake, Life of Tecum- 


seh, op. cit., p. 68. 

44aMary £ Moragné, The Neglected Thread: A Journal of the Calhoun Community, 1836- 
1842, ed. Delle M. Craven (Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1951), p. 23 
Diary entry for February 13th, 1837. Miss Moragné (1816-1903) was herself the author of an 
historical romance of the Revolution, The British Partizan (1838). 
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G. Harrison Orians called it a good example of the elegiac type of Indian 
fiction; even more than Cooper’s The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish (1829), 
said this specialist, was Elkswatawa “a glorious lament for the romance of 
days that were passing.” In 1950 Emest E. Leisy gave half a page to 
Elkswatawa in his study of the American historical novel, but accorded it 
no praise.” In 1844, however, an English actor may well have accorded it 
the sneak-thief praise of imitation. This actor — who was also a would-be 
lawyer, part-time author, and all-around addlepate — was George Jones, 
M.R.S.L., M.S.V., often known as “Count Johannes.” His echo of Elks- 
watawa was a five-act tragedy in blank verse entitled Tecumseh and the 
Prophet of the West.® The year before, in a volume called The History of 
Ancient America, Jones had proved to his own satisfaction that the American 
Indians were descended from the citizens of ancient Tyre. His present 
drama he viewed as just another literary link in his chain of evidence on 
that point. Of this alleged “tragedy” — which would, in truth, make the 
angels weep — the less said the better. It does, however, have a few points 
in common with Elkswatawa besides its title.” And since Jones (who had 
come to America about 1828) resided for some years in Richmond as a 
theatre owner, delivered a Fourth of July oration there in 1840, and was 
personally acquainted with William H. Macfarland, the dedicatee of 
Elkswatawa,* it is entirely possible that he had read the novel himself and 


met its author. 





45Orians, The Cult of the Vanishing American, op. cit., p. 14. Leisy, The American Historical 
Novel (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1950), p. 93- Leisy cites, as subsequent novels 
dealing with Tecumseh his period, Mrs. Anna Snelling’s Kabaosa (1842) and James B. Nay- 
lor’s The Sign of the P het (1901). Elkswatawa is noted in William McC. Griswold, A De- 
scriptiv [sic] List of N and Tales Dealing with the History of North America (Cambridge: 
W. M. Griswold, 1895), p. 167, item 1885. 

46George Jones, Tecumseh and the Prophet of the West, an Historical Israel-Indian Tragedy, in 
Five Acts. With Historical Notes; Original Letters, &c. — The Life and History of General Har- 
rison, Late President of the United States, inclusive to the Treaty of Washington, of August oth, 
1842. With Original Letters, &c. . . . (London: Longman, Brown, Green; New-York: Harper 
Bros.; Paris: F. Klincksieck; Berlin: Alexander Duncker, 1844). Jones’ theories on the origin of 
the Amerindians were of course not original. See Chap. VI, “The Migrations of Men and the 
Plantation of America,” in Don C. Allen, The Legend of Noah: Renaissance Rationalism in Art, 
Science, and Letters (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949), pp. 113-137. 

47French and Jones (1810-1879) were alike in their admiration General Harrison and Te- 
cumseh and in their abhorrence of Elkswatawa. In both French’s novel and Jones’ drama the 
chieftainess, Netnokwa, has a minor réle. Both authors utilize the recognition-device of the hand- 
kerchief between their white hero and heroine. In the novel, the Indians’ name for ca Gay 
Foreman is “Sweet Flower”; in the drama, their name for captured Jessie is “Sweet-Bird.” 

48Jones’ American travels may be partly traced in his footnotes to Tecumseh and the Prophet of 
the West, pp. 110 and 194-195. A biographical sketch with likeness is Irving Browne, “Count 
Johannes,” Bag, VIII (November, 1896), 435-439. Pamphlet copies of Jones’ Oration on 
the National Independence, Richmond, Va. July 4, 1840, the Franklin Society, at the 
City-Hall. . . . are in the Library of Congress and the Virginia State Library. The latter copy is 
a “To William MacFarland Esq with the compts of the Author.” On Macfarland, see n. 
29, a . 
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After this venture into fiction, French’s career in belles-lettres seems to 
have come to an end. Much later in life, during his residence in Alexandria, 
Virginia, we hear report of his having written “some verses that suggested 
the rhythm of Poe’s ‘Raven,’”” but they have not come to light. Perhaps 
Poe’s own explanation for this paucity of creative endeavor is the correct 
one. It was given in “A Chapter on Autography,” that wax museum of 
profiles on the great, near-great, and utterly obscure from a century ago. 
Scanning the huge signature before him, “J. S. French,” Poe declared: 


Mr. French is the author of a “Life of David Crockett,” and also of a novel called 
“Elkswatawa,” a denunciatory review of which in the “Southern [Literary] Messenger,” 
some years ago, deterred him from further literary attempts. Should he write again, he 
will probably distinguish himself, for he is unquestionably a man of talent. We need 
no better evidence of this man than his MS., which speaks of force, boldness, and 
originality. The flourish, however, betrays a certain floridity of taste.*° 


The Frenches were not only a florid but an individualistic lot, with little 
of that solidarity which marked ante-bellum Virginia families of the upper 
class. Among the novelist’s four sons the most stable was John Floyd French. 
He eventually settled down at Portsmouth, Virginia, and to him descended 
the manuscript of Elkswatawa and certain other unspecified writings by 
his father. Presently John Floyd was visited by his older brother, James 
Strange French, Jr., the most individualistic French of them all. Chagrined 
by the loss of the family wealth (to which subject we shall shortly come), 
he had wandered as far West as Denver, and then drifted on to Nome, 
Alaska, where he became a trader during the Klondike bonanza of 1897-99. 
As the oldest surviving son, J. S. French, Jr., took the manuscript of 
Elkswatawa to California, where both he and his wife soon died in reduced 
circumstances. With their demise the holograph of an early and interesting 
Virginia novel disappeared and has never been found.” That it should have 
vanished into the heart of that golden West which Tecumseh, an authentic 
hero in history as well as in fiction, had died trying to defend from the 
spoliations of the white man is a kind of poetic justice that the author of 


Elkswatawa would probably have approved. 


49French’s grandson, J. Brooke Hutt of Alexandria, Virginia, writes me that he saw these verses 
reprinted in the Alexandria Gazette about 1900. 

50Edgar A. Poe, “A Chapter on Autography,” Graham's Magazine, XIX (December, 1841), 277. 

51For these data I am indebted to French’s grandson, A. Herbert Hutt of Florence, South Caro- 
lina. J. S. French, Jr.’s, son, Lieutenant Commander Leslie K. French, U.S.N. (Reserve), of La 
Grange, Oregon, is reported to have almost no knowledge of his father, who died when Commander 


French was very young. 
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IV. 


But literature was — like his hunting trips up into Pennsylvania — only 
an avocation with James Strange French. His profession was the law. It 
is probable that he had resumed practicing it shortly after his return from 
England in 1834-35. He practiced it in Southampton County until about 
1841.” By that year he was once more settled in Petersburg, and by 1844 
he was licensed to practice also in Chesterfield County, which separates 
Petersburg from Richmond.® In the South at this time the law, and 
politics, were almost synonymous pursuits; so it comes as no surprise to learn 
that, in the last days of May, 1844, French was allegedly in Baltimore as 
a delegate from Petersburg to the Democratic national convention. This 
convention nominated the Tennesseean, James Knox Polk, as its dark- 
horse candidate to defeat the Whig, Henry Clay, as the eleventh President 
of the United States. Polk did so, narrowly; and the writer of French’s 
obituary would have us believe that a speech French made at Baltimore 
“had much influence on the nomination of Polk for president.” Although 
the contemporary Baltimore periodicals mention no such speech, French 
may well have been there and delivered it, since the Virginia delegation 
totaled no less than fifty-three gentlemen.” 

Whilst lawyering and possibly politicking, French was also having a 
fling at his father’s profession, hotel-keeping. The Hygeia Hotel, a resort 
at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, overlooking the Hampton Roads on the 
Chesapeake Bay, had been built in 1821. In 1840-41 French bought it. 
His obituary claims that he was “the first to use gas south of the Potomac, 
with which he lighted this building.” Whether he was or no, it is a fact 
that the Hygeia became a very popular vacation spot; and an early chronicler 
of Old Point Comfort assures us that the new proprietor “greatly enlarged 
and improved it. The ball-room was said to be one of the best in the United 


52For the details of an 1841 law case between French and Dr. Thomas Payne of Greensville 
County, see “French v. Townes & als.,” October Term, 1853, Virginia Supreme Court of A s 
(Richmond), in 10 Grattan 513-528, Virginia Reports, Jefferson — 33 Grattan. 1730-1880 (Char- 
lottesville: Michie Pub. Co., 1902), IX, 645-651. French pursued Payne as far as Baltimore for 
settlement, and prominent in the ings was a race horse named “Wellington.” 

53In the MS. records of the Hustings Court, Dinwiddie County (Clerk’s Office, Petersburg), 
Deed Book XII (April 26th, 1841), 43, French is listed as a trustee for the holding of property as 
surety for the creditors of one Nathaniel Smith. Deed Book XIV (May rst, 1844), 426, lists 
French as one among several persons acquiring a tract of land. As of March 27th, 1844, French 
took the oath of fidelity to the Commonwealth, etc., in the Circuit Superior Court of Law and 
Chancery, Chesterfield County, and was thereupon admitted to practise in said court. See Book 
2 (1841-47), p. 221, in the courthouse at Ch eld, Virginia. 

54See the following Baltimore periodicals: (1) Niles’ National Register, LXVI (June 1st, 1844), 
214; (2) American ig, June 1st and 8th, 1844; Sun, May 28th-31st, 1844. 
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States, and the hotel presented an elegant appearance.”® In September, 
1845, French made the establishment over to another, but the transaction 
was not consummated until 1851. French must have settled at the Hygeia 
about 1843, and he remained proprietor until at least 1850. CHence he 
was quite possibly present that September night in 1849 when Poe, who was 
about to lecture in Norfolk, recited some of his finest poems on the Hygeia 
verandah less than a month before his death.) At the Hygeia French 
resided, together with his aged grandmother, Maria Brooke DuVal, and 
others of his family, probably until 1854. During the early part of this 
period, meanwhile, he had been active in another, and entirely different, 
field of endeavor. 

Mesmerism, or “animal magnetism,” as hypnotism was jointly designated 
in French’s day, did not become outstandingly voguish until about 1840. 
Scientists, clergymen, and physicians were almost entirely opposed to it. 
“Most of the inquiry,” accordingly, “was prosecuted by untrained amateurs 
with inquiring minds.”*’ French, who regarded mesmerism “as one of the 

eatest discoveries of present, or of past times,”* had begun his own in- 
gr P P gu 
quiries in the summer of 1841 at Petersburg. At first he had done so 
privately, before small audiences, often in his law office. But with experience 
he became so adept a practitioner, and attracted so much attention, that his 
small cénacles blossomed into public exhibitions at the Bollingbrook Hotel 
in Petersburg, in the ballroom of the Exchange Hotel at Richmond (tickets 
soc each), at Norfolk, and at the White Sulphur Springs in Fauquier 
County. Along the way, of course, the lawyer-magnetizer attracted believers 

55]. Arnold Dalby, A History of Old Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe, Virginia, from 1608 
to Jan 1st, 1881 (Norfolk: Landmark Presses, 1881), pp. 41-42. The author says French 
acquired the Hygeia from the successors to Marshall Parks, who had given the hotel its name. The 
first Hygeia Hotel was razed by Federal in 1862; the second Hygeia Hotel (1862-1902) 
was so razed. From June 1st, 1846, French operated the Old Point Hotel. See the advertise- 
ments running << from May 23rd, 1846 (p. 3, col. 5), in the Baltimore weekly, Western 
Continent. See William M. E. Rachal, ‘ alied Fortress and Resort Hotels,” Virginia Caval- 
cade, II (Summer, 1952), 20-27, with contem illustrations. 

56Courthouse records at Hampton, Elizabeth City County, Virginia, reveal that French sold the 
Hygeia to one William Ward by a deed dated September roth, 1845. Payment and release of 
aalue recorded until October 15th, 1851. In the Seventh United States Census, as enumerated 
August 30th, 1850, for the town of Old Point Comfort, Elizabeth City County, French and eight 
others (six of them members of his family) are listed as residing at the Hygeia Hotel. French is 
listed as the “hotel keeper” and Marshall Parks as the “clerk.” French’s wife Eom is listed as aged 
eighteen. On Poe at the Hygeia, see Arthur H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography 
(New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941), pp. 629-631, which reprints a 
con reminiscence. 

57R . Riegel, Young America, op. cit., p. 330. 

58“Mesmerism,” Richmond Enquirer, September 30th, 1842 (p. 2, col. 6; p. 3, cols. 1-2). In 
this lengthy letter, signed by French and dated Petersburg, September 24th, 1842, French affirmed 


that this would be sole letter he would write during the controversy, and then only to repudi- 
ate the political insinuations of the Richmond Whig and the bigotry of the Medical Faculty. 
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and disbelievers. There were influential people in both camps. In the 
anti-French encampment was editor Alexander Moseley and his Richmond 
Whig, who took the stand that the entire business was head over heels 
in politics; the Medical Faculty of Richmond, as a group, which finally 
voted ten to three against French’s having proved anything significant by 
his exhibitions;® and the Virginia novelist and physician now settled in 
Georgia, Dr. William A. Caruthers, who combatted French’s beliefs via a 
Savannah magazine article. But on the magnetizer’s side were equally 
prestigious persons. Foremost among them was his long-time friend, editor 
Thomas Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer. On one occasion French gave 
a mesmeric demonstration at Ritchie’s home; and over a seven-week period 
from late August to mid-October, 1842, it is revealing to track Ritchie’s 
opinion of animal magnetism from one of complete naiveté (“For our own 
part, it is all a sealed book to us. We have never seen any experiments, 
ourselves” )™ to one of stout championing of French against the fulminations 
of the Whig and the Medical Faculty. French felt that the Medical Faculty’s 
opinion was not only bigoted but was a minority opinion within the Faculty 
itself, and he laid $1,000 on the line in a wager that no properly conducted 
mesmeric exhibition could be proved humbug by a Richmond physician or 
editor. Norfolk and Petersburg newspaper editors had witnessed these 
exhibitions and were impressed by them. In Petersburg the agricultural 
writer, Edmund Rufhin — “(once a skeptic, and now a convert)” — had 
actually collaborated with his fellow townsman in magnetizing a twenty-five- 
year-old gentleman named Pepper;® and the first important modern his- 
torian of Virginia, Charles Campbell, editor of the Petersburg American 


Statesman, made bold to declare: 


Great credit is due to Mr. French for his persevering investigation of this extra- 
ordinary science. During the last twelve months, in this place, he has proceeded in 


59Medical Faculty of Richmond, Rag 8 on Mesmerism,” Richmond Enquirer, September 23rd, 
1842 (pp. 2-3), as reprinted from the Richmond Whig of the day before. Ritchie's pe mee 
editorial, “The Last pter,” expresses faith in mesmerism and the hope that it will prove 
uable to medicine. 


60[Caruthers] “Mesmerism,” Magnolia: or, Southern Monthly, IV (March, 1842), 178-182. 

61W.F.R., “Mesmerism,” Richmond Enquirer, September oth, 1842 (p. 3, cols. 2-5). W.F.R., 
@ recent convert to mesmerism, after seeing French demonstrate at Fauquier White Sulphur 
Springs had persuaded him to go to Ritchie’s house in Richmond and there mesmerize “an artless 
white female, 18 of age, whom Mr. French had never seen before” and with whom he 
could not possibl have colluded. 

®2Richmond Enquirer, August 26th, 1842 (p. 3, col. 3): “. . . we think it due to Mr. French, 
with whom we have the pleasure of a long acquaintance, to bear our testimony to his high char- 
acter for honor and intelligence.” 

63“A New Chapter in the Volume of Man! MESMERISM — Mr. French’s Experiments,” 
Richmond Enquirer, August 30th, 1842 (p. 3, cols. 3-4). 
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spite of that ridicule and incredulity which are the fate of every new truth in this 
world discovered. 


At least one prominent clergyman, the future president of Randolph- 
Macon College, William A. Smith, whom French called “one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Methodist Church,” was happy to send the 
lawyer a testimonial letter on the observed result of his experiments. ® 
Though not necessarily convinced, Rev. Smith was powerfully moved by what 
he had seen. So, too, were such Richmond personalities as the novelist and 
State Auditor of Virginia, James E. Heath, or the minor author, Dr. John 
Collins McCabe, who wrote in from Caroline County to confess that he, 
a former doubter, was now utterly overwhelmed by the truths of the mes- 
meric phenomena.* The Williamsburg novelist and law professor at 
William and Mary College, Judge Beverley Tucker — for whom French’s 
younger brother, Robert, had acted as agent to the Harpers in 1836 during 
the anonymous publication of Tucker's George Balcombe — was on the 
platform with French, one evening in Richmond, when the younger lawyer 
went to work on Emma, a youthful servant girl. Judge Tucker took the 
trouble to categorize Emma’s responses as the magnetizer touched the various 
phrenological organs of her head. “What.they prove, mesmerically or 
phrenologically considered, is for Oedipus to decide. The Riddle is too 
deep for such a Davus as yours,” observed the judge.® But he, too, was 
much impressed. 

Apparently French’s mesmerizing activities went out of public notice after 
the autumn of 1842. Toward the end of that decade, if family tradition is 





64“Mesmerism,” Richmond Enquirer, October 11th, 1842 (p. 3, col. 4), as reprinted from the 
Petersburg Statesman of October 7th. Campbell said that in the audience of a current Petersburg 
experiment were the Hon. George B. Cary and the Hon. Balie Peyton of New Orleans. Cary, @ 
native of Southampton County, Virginia, was presently a United States Congressman. Peyton, 
future Minister to Chile, was presently United States Attorney for the Eastern District of Louisiana. 

65Others who did so were G. V. Rambaut, a Petersburg factory owner, and one W. L. Smith. 
French sent all three letters to the Richmond Enquirer, which published them September 16th, 
1842 (p. 3, cols. 1-3). See also Robert E. Blackwell, “Smith, William Andrew (1802-1870),” 
Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 361-362. In early life Smith had been befriended by 
a Petersburg merchant, Russell Hill, and had later served a church in Petersburg. 

66On Heath, see the Enquirer article cited in n. 63, above. Dr. McCabe's fulsome epistle, 
dated Guinney’s Depot, Caroline County, October 4th, 1842, was published in the Enquirer, Oc- 
tober 11th, 1842 (p. 3, cols. 1-4). Noting the Richmond commotion over mesmerism and men- 
tioning French is the Baltimore weekly, Niles’ Register, LXIII (October rst, 1842), 67. 

67Judge Tucker’s letter is incorporated in Ritchie’s editorial, “Mesmerism,” Richmond Enquirer, 
September 20th, 1842 (p. 2, cols. 5-6; p. 3, col. 1). In the same issue (p. 3, col. 4) appeared two 
more testimonial letters to French from Petersburg residents E. J. Hudson and W. A. Gasquet. At 
William and Mary College, Robert S. French had been one of the favorite law students of Judge 
Tucker, in whose nape be roomed. In the fall of 1836 at New York City he read the proof- 


sheets of George Balcombe for the judge (my thanks to Tucker's biographer, P. W. Turrentine, , 


of the graduate Department of English, Harvard University, letter dated February 16th, 1951). 
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to be believed, the ex-hypnotist was engaged in a different sort of spellbind- 
ing: writing newspaper editorials. Specifically, he is said to have written them 
for the Richmond Examiner. From its beginning in 1847 till 1855 this 
newspaper was edited by one of the ablest men in Southern journalism, 
John Moncure Daniel. Since he in due course attracted several bright 
young Virginians to his staff —-among them the humorist, George W. 
Bagby, and the poet, John R. Thompson —he may well have attracted 
French too, The allegation awaits proof. But there is proof for the addi- 
tional family allegation that, while writing editorials for the Examiner, 
French met and married Laura J. George. 

Laura came from an eminent family of Tazewell County down in south- 
west Virginia. Her father, Colonel Harvey George, was currently a member 
of the House of Delegates of Virginia sitting at Richmond.® At first Colonel 
George opposed the marriage on the grounds that his daughter was too 
much younger than her fiancé (in 1850, French was forty-three, Laura 
eighteen); and, besides, the Georges were Methodist. But at last the wed- 
ding took place. The nuptials were celebrated at the handsome George 
homestead which the Colonel had had built about 1832. He called it 
“Willow Grove,” and it still stands today some six miles west of the county 
seat of Tazewell, on the old Fincastle‘Cumberland Gap turnpike. There 
the Rev. George W. G. Brown married the couple on June 6th, 1850.” 
The Georges were old friends of the present governor, John B. Floyd, him- 
self a lawyer from western Virginia; in the Governor’s Mansion at Richmond 
the future bride and groom had first met; and when in due course they 
produced four sons and four daughters,” the third son was named for John 


68Daniel’s assistant and successor as editor of the Examiner, Robert W. Hughes, does not men- 
tion French in his Editors of the Past (Richmond: William E. Jones, 1897), pp. 17 ff. It is, how- 
ever, worth noting that, like French, John M. Daniel was a William and Mary College alumnus 
and a friend of Governor Floyd. 

69%Colonel George was a State representative in 1832-34, 1848-50, and 1861-63. See Earl G. 
Swem and John W. Williams, A Register of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1776-1918. ..., 
Virginia State Lib Annual Reports (Richmond, 1918), p. 377. For Colonel George’s civic ac- 
tivities, see John N. Harman, Sr., Annals of Tazewell , Virginia, from 1800 to 1924 CRich- 
mond: W. C. Hill Printing Co., 1922-1925), I, 196 f., and I, 573 ff. 

70Richmond Semi-Weekly Examiner, June 18th, 1850 (p. 2, col. 7). French is here listed as 
“of Old Point Comfort. A bridesmaid was Frances Crockett of Wythe County; were 
William S. Goodwyn of Southampton County, —* and George Floyd of Tazewell 
County. A photograph of “Willow Grove” is in William C. Pendleton, History of Tazewell 
County and Satie Virginia, 1748-1920 (Richmond: W. C. Hill Printing Co., 1920), p. $33. 

The followin ister of the eight offspring of Colonel J. S. French and Laura J. —— 
(1832-1907) in be rench family Bible cited in n. 11 above: 1. Sallie Maria French (M 





12th, 1851-1904). Born at “Willow Grove,” Tazewell County, Virginia. Unmarried. 2. Harvey 
French (September 12, 1852-May 2nd, 1854). Born at Surf Shore near Old Point Com- 
fort, Elizabeth City County, Va. 3. Laura George French (September 4th, 1853-1892). Born at 
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B. Floyd. It is probable, moreover, that it was owing to the influence of 
either Harvey George (himself a militia colonel) or of Governor Floyd that 
French eventually acquired his colonelcy. Since he almost certainly did 
not serve in the Civil War, the high rank of colonel, so laboriously attained 
by a professional soldier, probably came to him as a militia appointment, 
at one fell swoop, from some one prominent enough to grant it. However 
he earned it, French must have presented a full-blown figure of a colonel, 
since he stood six feet, two inches tall and is remembered as being “very 
stern and of an imposing appearance.”” But because he was a Southern 
colonel, French was no sobersides. There was in his nature, as Edgar Poe 
had already marked, “a certain floridity.” He liked to ramble, and he loved 
a good time. His eldest daughter has fixed the picture of the valiant efforts 
by her father’s valet to “shake” the Colonel into the voguish, but very tight, 
pantaloons of the period. 

For several years prior to his marriage, probably since 1843 or so, French 
had been busying himself with yet another form of endeavor: railroad 
engineering. Perhaps his interest had been stimulated by the early activity 
in this field of the Petersburg journalist, Charles Campbell. In any event, 
French tinkered for years with his models and other apparatus, even to the 
extent of building two short tracks at his own expense. By early 1849 his 
old friend Thomas Ritchie, now editor in Washington of President Polk's 
Democratic organ, the Daily Union, announced that French had invented 
both a new principle of adhesion to rails and also a brake, “perfectly simple 
in its construction, and perfectly new in its application,” whereby quick 
stops were insured. Ritchie declared that experts had seen and approved 
French’s models and that the inventor “has already sold a part of his interest 
in them to a company of gentlemen possessing capital and energy... .” If 
all goes well, Ritchie concluded, Mr. French “will have made two of the 


home of maternal uncle, William Oscar George, in Tazewell County. Married William Harvey 
Hutt; six children. 4. James Strange French Jr. (November 30th, 1858-c. 1913). Born at the 
residence on Queen Street, Alexandria, Va. Married; three sons. 5. Georgie Brooke French (No 
vember 7th, 1860-?). Born at 46 Royal St., Alexandria, Va. Married William M. McDonald; 
four children. 6. John Floyd French (October 6th, 1862-September 1st, 1912). Born in Louis 
burg, North yoy & ‘at Miss Maria Foster’s where we were boarding, our home [in Alexandria] 
a seman a be Se — named after [Governor] John B. Floyd a personal friend.” Mar 
six children. 7. Euphemia DuVal French, September 23rd, — -?). 
‘low Grove.” Married Hunter Davenport. 8. Oscar French (April 3rd, 1869-?). Bom 

i: 49 sic) Royal Street, Alexandria, Va. 
72Letter from A. Herbert Hutt of “py moe Carolina, to the writer, August 19th, 1949. 
Thomas F. Martin of Ashland, Va., o ae otograph of French and his wife, Laura; certain 


French family books re phen aie Book . . . (Philadelphia: J. B. 
cat 1873) of Colonel French’ eldest child Sallie Maria French, for permission to examine 


deeply grateful. 
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most important discoveries of the day.” Over the long haul, unfortunately, 
things did not go well, because in front of French stretched years of frus- 
trating activity in that venerable Virginia pastime: litigation. But right now 
he did not know this. He was too busy explaining and marketing his 
inventions. 

In May, 1849, French wrote a lengthy letter on the subject to one of 
the above-mentioned experts. This was another Virginia militia colonel, 
Charles Dimmock, who had graduated from West Point as a military en- 
gineer and had more recently spent five years as director of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal project. In his letter French incidentally revealed a 
wide familiarity with the history and operations of American railroads, north 
and south, and with those in England as well. But his central concern was 
to illustrate how unprofitable to their owners were all existent railway sys- 
tems. This was so because the tracks were too frail to hold the heavy engines 
and the roadbeds too impermanent to support either track or engine over a 
reasonable length of time. French was convinced he had an answer to each 
problem: a new style roadbed and a new principle of adhesion.” 

In due course the inventor built a model engine embodying these new 
features and offered it for sale to the State of Virginia. Early in 1850 
Governor Floyd submitted a report on French’s inventions to the General 
Assembly with the strong recommendation that if a model line, built on 
the inventor’s plan, were found practicable, the State purchase the idea.” 
Later in the same year, under a $10,000 appropriation, a 1,900-foot length 
of inclined track was laid down on the Manchester side of the James River 
near Richmond, a few hundred yards above the Petersburg highway. To 
French’s model engine was attached a sixty-seat passenger car. The com- 
mittee from the General Assembly which rode on the little train, and care- 


73° t Invention in Railways,” Daily Union, March 4th, 1849 (p. 3, col. 3). In this 
editorial Ritchie speaks as an “old friend” of French. For background, see Charles W. Tyrer, 
“The Early Railroad Movement in Virginia,” Virginia oo of History & Biography, LV 
(October, 1947), 350-371; and Turner, “Early Virginia Rai Enterpreneurs and Personnel,” 
ibid., LVIII (July, 1950), 325-334. Neither article mentions French. 

74Correspondence pg ves Charles Dimmock and James S. French, oe on the Sub- 
ject of Improvements in Rai (Richmond: H. K. Ellyson, 1849). Dimmock’s note is dated 
Richmond, May sth, 1849, and French’s lengthy reply Point Hotel, May roth, 1849. 
dibs op-cent pencils om tn ie Ltey of Oia and in the library of the Bureau of Rai 





way Economics, Association of American Railroads (Transportation Building, Washington, D. C.). 
On Dimmock (1799-1863) see Lyon G. Tyler, ed., Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography, IIl, 51; 
and “A List of the Portraits in the Virginia State Library with Notes Illustrations,” Bulletin 
of the Virginia State Library, XIII (Jan., Apr., 1920), 11. French sent Dimmock a model of his 


braking device. 

75“Communication from the Executive Relative to Improvements in Railroads and Locomotive 
Engines,” Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia, for the Session of 1849-50 (Richmond, 
1849), document No. 47, dated January 31st, 1850, pp. 3-6. 
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fully scrutinized the entire installation, noted that the inventor's dual aim 
was to work much heavier grades than had hitherto been attempted and to 
work ordinary lines at less expense. The best feature of the plan, in the 
committee's opinion, was that it greatly reduced the disproportion between 
the dead weight of engine machinery, as currently employed, and the paying 
freight-load. Impressed with what they saw, the members forwarded to 
the General Assembly a report containing the following recommendation: 


The committee think that Mr. French has offered sufficient evidence of his success 
to entitle him to the approbation of the General Assembly, and to further encourage- 
ment in his efforts to introduce his very ingenious invention into general use. As a 
native citizen of Virginia, his success may well gratify our feelings of State pride, and 
claim for him our favorable consideration.” 


At first, the consideration was not favorable enough, for the year 1852 
found French still petitioning the State Legislature to encourage the adop- 
tion of his idea.” Influential men had approved it, including such authori- 
ties on the field as Charles Ellet, Jr., former chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S.A., or Christian E. Detmold, supervising engineer of the new Crystal 
Palace exhibition hall now rising in New York City. It was probably in 
this same year of 1852, and perhaps owing to the encouragement of such 
men as these, that French carried his project to the United States Senate. 
He also carried a model of his adhesion device and got it set up for some 
time in the Capitol itself. And then, early in 1853, he appeared before the 
Senate and presented his plan. As had the Virginia legislators, the Senators 
appointed a committee to examine the subject. The committee, under 
Chairman Foote of Vermont, turned in as favorable a report as had the 
Richmond lawmakers. Taking into account the inventor's earlier experi- 
ments, the committee emerged from its examination of the French plan 
with confidence “in the belief that he has perfected . . . one of the most 
remarkable improvements of the age.” But the committee observed: 


The inventor has spent much time and labor, and incurred great expenditure, in 
experiments and in perfecting his plan. He has demonstrated his success; yet the 
world is not prepared for the wonderful change he proposes; and the means he uses 
are so simple as rather to excite incredulity, and awaken opposition, than to favor 





76“Report of the Committee Appointed To Examine French’s Experimental Railway, 1851,” 
Journal of the House of Delegates . . . 1850-51 (Richmond, 1850), document No. 65, pp. 34. 
This report is reprinted in the Statement . . . (New York, 1853), pp. 3-6, cited in n. 78, below. 

77James S. French, A Memorial to the Legislature of Virginia on Railways (Richmond: Ritchies 
& Dunnavant, 1852). Copies of this 32-page pamphlet are in the Library of Congress and in the 
Indiana State Library. 
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its introduction. The history of inventions shows how great are the difficulties attend- 
ing the introduction of anything new. . . .” 


Nevertheless, the committee recommended an appropriation of $25,000 
for the construction of a railroad on French’s plan to run from the Potomac 
River up to Capitol Hill. Owing to the pressure of business coming at the 
close of session, however, the appropriation was cut off. French had perforce 


to turn elsewhere. 

He turned somewhere successfully, for just a year later, on February 27th, 
1854, the State of Virginia by Act of Assembly chartered the Alexandria & 
Washington Railroad Company, with authority to issue capital stock to the 
amount of $300,000 and with French as its president.” This short-line 
railroad, which was authorized to lay tracks and hold land within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, eventually ran from its roundhouse at the corner of St. 
Asaph and Princess streets, in Alexandria, to the south end of the old “Long 
Bridge” over the Potomac (just east of the present railroad bridge). As a 
first effort to supplant the stage as a medium of passenger and mail com- 
munication between Alexandria and Washington, French’s little railroad 
operated under his personal direction until the spring of 1861.” 

Long before then, at some point in 1854, the future railroad magnate 
had removed himself, Laura, and children from Old Point Comfort to 


Alexandria. (The fact that the winter and spring of 1853-54 found the 
magnate involved in two different law suits at Richmond probably seemed 
to him an annoying, but essentially incidental, detail.) From now until 


_ e of Senator Foote, in Senate of the United States, Fe 17th, 1853, as geese in 
James S. French, Statement of a New Method for Working High Grades on Railroads has 
with the Reports of the U. S. Senate and the Legislature of Virginia, and the Opinions of 
cal Engineers (New York: Baker, Godwin & Co., 3653), B 14. nD The The patios cohaine 
is in the li of the Bureau of Railwa ae 
C. E. Detmold’s letter to French, dated & Mea aba | eos — 
tract from C. E. Ellet, Jr.’s, letter, dated Washington, D. ~~ Loanape Sg Se 

mA commasive of de bine sed vesbnies of Bemis conamy & 9 given in “Weshingson, 
Alexandria, & Company v. Alexandria & Railroad Company 
et als.,” tee Term, 1870, Virginia S Court of A ), in 19 Grattan 
592-625, Virginia Reports, Jefferson — 33 1730-1880 (Charlottesville, 1901), XIX, 215- 
226. A tostee of Gis company, aie Welies Laney Sees lente a Seer” 
war. In the subsequen tion of the compan ia PES PY VR Seer 
min Thorton of Exgland a Alexander Hay (see n. meg yt 

en ele cd he De aadde k Celtel ndtin dibeaintiind lle 
_ Pn ampere peer cicne= Newell-Cole Co., Inc., 
1933), 159-163 

810One lawsuit has been cited in n. 52, above. The other was a land dispute at Old Point Com- 
fort between French and General James ae gy in command of Fortress Monroe. In 


an action of ejectment against t to prove that their client’s land 
sph OS 2st nltnge Sages am Fer propery Se ey es enh lien” pe Tom 
1854, Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals , 11 Grattan 136-171, Virginia 
(Charlottesville, 1902), XI, 65-77. 
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mid-1875 or thereabouts the Frenches resided in Alexandria. In that stil] 
charming little town they at first lived on Queen Street; and there, as early 
as February, 1855, French had to put all the house furnishings into trust 
as security against a small debt he had contracted.” By October, 1857, 
however — perhaps as the result of Senatorial contacts in Washington — he 
had obtained a Federal appointment as an Examiner in the Patent Office. 
This post paid the fine salary of $2,500 annually, and two years later things 
broke better still for him. In March, 1859, a man named James McCullough 
of Washington, from “the esteem and friendship” he felt for French, deeded 
to him in trust (through French’s younger brother, Robert) his own house, 
lot, and furnishings at 46 Royal Street, Alexandria, for the use of Laura 
and her husband so long as either might live.* All this was very fine, and 
one feels that the short-line magnate might well have evolved into the 
tycoon class had affairs continued to roll in this manner. But then came 
the War. 
V. 


On April 8th, 1861, President Lincoln announced his intention of sus- 
taining the little Federal garrison at Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, which 
the Governor of South Carolina had ordered out. On April 12th, accord- 
ingly, the Charleston batteries opened up on Sumter; and on that same day, 
up in Washington, Patent Examiner French “removed” himself from the 
Patent Office. In May the troops of the United States occupied Alexandria; 
but by that time French, his family, and the rolling stock of the Alexandria 
& Washington Railroad had removed themselves further south. By the 
middle of August the Frenches were in Richmond with a group of Alex- 
andria refugees.” 


82See Deed Book S-3, p. 502, in the Office of the Clerk of Court, Alexandria, Virginia. Ina 
deed dated February sth, 1855, between French and one Benjamin Berry, French grants the 
house furnishings to Berry in order to secure the sum of $325 which French had borrowed from 
one Edward Sangster. 

83See the letter of appointment, dated Patent Office, Washington, October rst, 1857, from Com- 
missioner of Patents Joseph Holt to Secretary of Interior Jacob Thompson, in Letter Book 1 (1856 
61), 39, in the records of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, Natural Resources Branch 
National Archives (Washington). In pay-roll volume No. 4 (1861-68), same source, we find after 
French’s name the notation: “Removed April 12, 1861.” 

84Deed Book W-3, pp. 522-524 (Office of the Clerk of Court, Alexandria). Indenture dated 
March 11th, 1859, from James McCullough of Washington, D. C., through his trustee, Robert 
S. French of Robeson County, North Carolina; for primary benefit of Laura J. French. 

85Date and circumstances fixed by discovery — in the Confederate Records, War Records Branch, 
National Archives (Washington) — of the only MS. letter by French so far found. This ALS., 
dated Richmond, August 14th, 1861, is addressed through his aide, Colonel R. H. Chilton, to 
General Samuel Cooper, Adjutant General of the Confederacy. The letter is French’s testimonial 
to the loyalty of a former Alexandria neighbor, David A. Windsor, currently accused of disaffec 
tion from the Confederacy. In a one-sentence ipt, French advises General Cooper: “I am 
unknown to the Sec of War [LeRoy Walker], but personally known to Genl Cooper who I am 
sorry to learn is sick — J S F.” 
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How long they lingered in Richmond is conjectural. Eventually they 
journeyed on to North Carolina, where they seem to have spent most of 
the war years. At first they lived in Louisburg Chere their sixth child was 
born); and later they went to Lumberton, where they had relatives, the 
Stranges, and where French’s younger brother, Robert Strange French, 
had temporarily settled. By the early autumn of 1865 the refugees had 
again gone elsewhere, this time up to Laura’s home in Tazewell County, 
Virginia Chere their seventh child was born). By the last of 1867, and 
perhaps earlier, the wanderers were back in Alexandria, there to confront 
the unguessed rigors of the Reconstruction Period. 

For the former Federal office holder, the rigors of this period were chiefly 
exemplified in litigation with the Federal Government over the rights of 
ownership to what the French family has traditionally referred to as “his” 
railroad. When the United States troops took over Alexandria in May, 
1861, they also took over the Alexandria & Washington. The Government 
continued to operate it — well and carefully, it would seem — until August, 
1865. As early as April, 1862, however, the line had been sold and re- 
organized as the Washington, Alexandria & Georgetown Railroad Company. 
One year after Appomattox, in April, 1866, French filed suit to the effect 
that all these carryings-on were null and void. 

Now, a later Virginia novelist, Thomas Nelson Page, would be successful 
both writing about and investing in railroads; but such was not the case with 
Colonel French (who had probably forgotten more facts about railroads 
than Page ever knew). For from this time on, over the years, Laura and the 
Colonel spent all of his and her money to prosecute the litigation. It is even 
affirmed that Mrs. French sold some twenty thousand acres of George family 
land in southwest Virginia with which to meet court costs. But despite 
such efforts “old Judge Underwood” kept deferring the case on the dockets 
and generally obstructing justice (from the French point of view). This 
District Court judge — who was, as it happened, one year younger than 
French — became notorious in Dixie for having had the gall to refuse bail 
to the ex-President of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis; and when Under- 
wood died suddenly of apoplexy in 1873, the comments from Southern 
newspapers were not nice at all.% Meanwhile French’s own miseries 
were enough to have given him apoplexy too. 





%Underwood was appointed by President Lincoln in 1864 as Federal District judge at Rich- 
mond, and held the post till his death. See Ray W. Irwin, “Underwood, John Curtiss (1808- 
1873),” Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 113-114; and Lyon G. Tyler, ed., Encyclopaedia 
of Virginia Biography, III, 291-292. 
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As early as 1867 we find the former railroad president selling his interests 
in the Alexandria & Washington for $5,000 to the transport tycoon of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, Samuel M. Shoemaker.*’ Two years later, 
however, French still had stock in the road, for in 1869 he deeded his stock 
in trust to a third party in order to indemnify a colleague, Lewis McKenzie, 
against loss for having endorsed a note of French’s to the amount of $1,450. 
(McKenzie, a prominent resident of Alexandria, was himself the president 
of another Virginia railroad and during the War had been a Confederate 
States congressman.) By the summer of 1873 the Southerners had had 
enough. Both French and McKenzie now ceded all their stock in the 
Alexandria & Washington to the Baltimore bank president, Robert Turner 
Baldwin, with French individually receiving a settlement of $16,000 from 
Baldwin.” In this same year, ironically enough, the Colonel brought the 
efforts of his early inventing days to fruition by successfully patenting a 
device for locomotive driving-wheels. And one year later a similar invention 
of his was admitted to patent.” But French and his railroad affairs had come 
to the end of the line. In April, 1875, he and Laura sold their home at 49 
Royal Street for $5,000 and indicated that they wanted to settle elsewhere.” 





87Deed Book Y-3, pp. 405-406 (Office of the Clerk of Court, Alexandria). This assignment is 
dated December 6th, 1867. For accounts of Shoemaker (1821-1884), who contributed much to 
the later development of Old Point Comfort as a resort and who died at the Hygeia Hotel there, 
see J. Thomas , History of Baltimore City and County . . . (Philadelphia: is H. Everts, 
1881), pp. 359-360; and the National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York: James T. 

ite, 1901), XI, 524. 

For this same period, an unlocated French legal pamphlet, dated c. 1869, is recorded in Earl 
G. Swem, “Bibliography of Virginia — Part I,” Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, VII (Apr., 
Jul., Oct., 1915), 118. 

88Deed Book T-1, p. 201 (Office of the Clerk of Court, Alexandria). This deed, dated October 
1st, 1869, between French and Reuben Johnston of Alexandria grants to Johnston not only 
French’s Alexandria & Washington railroad stock but also French’s successful claim against Alex- 
ander Hay to the amount of $3,384. On Hay (1814-1884), prominent Philadelphia industrialist 
and a projector of the Union Pacific Railroad, see Mrs. Anna Margaret Hay, Genealogical Sketches 
of the Hay, Suppes, and Allied Families (Johnstown, Pa.: William H. Raab & Son [1923]), p. 
118. On McKenzie, president of the Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad (now the W 
— & Old Dominion) for 1853- 1879, see the Calendar of Virginia State Papers . . . , ed., H. 

. Flournoy (Richmond, 1893), XI, 105, 407, 433-434; and Gay M. Moore, Seaport in Virginia: 
George Washington's Alexandria (Richmond: Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1949), pp. 96-97. 

89Deed Book T-3, pp. 208-209 (Office of the Clerk of Court, Alexandria). These twin deeds of 
telease are both uly 24th, 1873. On Baldwin (1819-1886), see J. Thomas Scharf, History 
of Baltimore City and County, op. cit., p. 458. 

See the Official Gazette of the United States Patent Office, TV (November 4th, 1873), 485, 
od way V (March roth, 1874), 287. The latter patent had been originally filed by French in 

r, 1871. 

%1Deed Book T-5, pp. 8-10 (Office of the Clerk of Court, Alexandria). This deed, dated April 
26th, 1875, between Robert S. French, trustee, and James S. French and wife Laura, sells the 
house to one James W. Denver of Washington, D. C. A corollary document, dated April 28th, 
1875, is recorded in Deed Book XVIII, 39-40, in the County Clerk’s Office, Culpeper. 
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They spent the $5,000 acquiring 427% acres of land along Robinson River, 
with postal address at Rapidan station, over in Culpeper County. They 
named the place “Ironia” and by May were resident there. In the summer 
of 1884, after a succession of court transactions,” they lost Ironia, where- 
upon they moved south a few miles to the town of Gordonsville in Orange 
County. There the Colonel built a house. 

Why he picked Gordonsville is a riddle. It is an attractive town, but its 
connection with inventors, hotel men, or railroaders is slight. Its connection 
with literary men is probably limited to the fact that George W. Bagby, 
who briefly edited a newspaper there just after the War, designated Gordons- 
ville “the chicken-leg center of the universe,” owing to the prevalent local 
consumption of fried chicken. The Frenches did not, however, eat too 
high off the chicken. As the Colonel’s obituary says, “he came to old age 
shorn of his power and his wealth”; and his home in Gordonsville was 
heavily mortgaged at the time of his death. This occurred on February 7th, 
1886. Together with Laura — who outlived him for years — and some of 
their children, French lies buried in pretty Maplewood cemetery, just on 
the outskirts of town. The flat granite slabs covering the graves were not 
laid until the spring of 1950. Death records in the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
at Richmond do not even list his name, and a widespread scanning of 
Virginia newspapers has unearthed but a single obituary on him. 

Lawyer, author, hotelman — hypnotist, pioneering railway inventor, Gov- 
ernment patent examiner — transatlantic voyager and adventurer in the 
American West — French was all of these. “It may be asked,” said the 
Methodist minister who presided at his funeral, “why such a man, in a time 
that produced great men, did not lift himself to a position of highest fame. 

.” The Rev. W. F. Robins® was putting a rhetorical question to his 
listeners, i.e., a question not logically requiring an answer. This was just 
as well, for he had none to offer them. 





2These legal —— the period from November, 1871, a August, 1884, 
pe chil , are recorded in the County Clerk’s ce, Culpeper, in 


and ~ov Oe 

Deed Books ivi se 34- - 200-201, 365- 366, 422, 473; XVIII, 39-40; NX. 152; and XXII, 53-54. 
%On Robins (?-1895), who was pastor of the Orange and Gordonsville charges, see Rev. Wil- 

liam E. Edwards, “Wilbur Fisk Robins,” Virginia Conference Annual (Richmond, November 

13th-20th, 1895), 52-55. To Maude E. Hodges of the Virginia Methodist Advocate, Rich- 

mond, I am inde for a transcript of this obituary on Robins. 








IN DEFENSE OF COLONEL AARON BURR 


With Special Reference to the Influence of the City of Richmond 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia in His Career 


by Samuet Encte Burr, Jr.* 


THE CAREER of Colonel Aaron Burr was both a tragic romance and a roman- 
tic tragedy. In these contrasting aspects of the Colonel's life, certain people 
connected with Richmond and with the Commonwealth of Virginia played 
important parts. 

It seems quite fitting that here in this very proud and equally historic 
city we should direct our attention to this great American citizen who, 
I believe, has been more cruelly and unjustly misrepresented than has any 
other man in all of our nation’s history. 

Some writers seem to consider that because many of his ancestors had 
been famous clergymen, Aaron Burr should have studied for the ministry 
and should have become a sort of an angel walking among men. There 
certainly can be no doubt but that certain other authors have tried to por- 
tray him as an actual devil, in immediate touch with all of the powers of Hell. 

Actually, Colonel Burr was neither an Angel nor a Devil.’ He was a man, 
a human being, a person who lived and loved life, who experienced ex- 
tremes of both happiness and sorrow, of both success and failure. He lived 
a long life, a busy life, much of which was crowded full of exciting experi- 
ences. He seemed to create a sense of suspense and to communicate it to 
those about him. But above all else, his life was a very human one. 

In order to gain a reasonable understanding of this remarkable man, it 
would be desirable to consider, in some detail, quite a number of the phases 
of his career, The amount of time which is available makes that impossible. 
A few phases therefore have been selected — particularly those which involve 
some contact with the city of Richmond and the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


As a background for this, it will be helpful to consider, briefly, some of 


the events which helped to shape the early part of his life and to establish 


his manner of behavior and his mode of thought. 
*An address by Doctor Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Chairman, rtment of Education, The 





American University, Washington, D. C., delivered at a meeting of the Woman’s Club of Rich- 
mond on December 21, 1951. 
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Aaron Burr was left an orphan at the age of two years. He was raised 
by an uncle who was a fundamentalist — almost Puritanically so. He 
graduated from Princeton at the age of 16 and started to study theology but 
soon changed to the field of law. Then came the Revolution. He im- 
mediately enlisted, was granted a commission as a captain and attained 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel on June 29, 1777 — at the age of twenty-one 
years. He married a widow who was ten years his senior and who had four 
children. He and his wife were devoted to one another and their married 
life was a happy one. Mrs. Theodosia Bartow Burr died in 1794, leaving 
their daughter Theodosia (Theodosia, the younger) to preside over the 
household at Richmond Hill in New York City. 

Colonel Burr served with honor and distinction as a member of the legis- 
lature of the state of New York, as the Attorney General and Land Com- 
missioner for that state, and as one of the United States Senators from 
New York. His six-year term as a United States Senator ended in 1797. 

In his politics, Colonel Burr was a liberal and as our political parties 
evolved, he became the leader of the most powerful faction of the “Republi- 
can” Cor Democratic) Party in New York State. His platform — the general 
program and the specific measures for what he stood, politically — closely 
approximated that of the great Virginian, Thomas Jefferson. 

As a leader of most of the New York State liberals, Colonel Burr’s in- 
fluence was felt throughout all of the thirteen original states. As early as the 
year 1792, one elector voted for him as President of the United States. 

By the time that the national election of 1796 came around, two political 
parties were quite definitely formed. The new or Democratic-Republican 
group gave their support to Jefferson and Burr as their chief candidates for 
the Presidency and the Vice Presidency. 

This election of 1796 had a peculiar result. Because of the way in which 
the electoral machinery then functioned, Adams (a Federalist) became 
President and Jefferson (a Democratic Republican) became Vice President. 
It is just as important to note that Adams received more votes (71) than 
Thomas Pinckney (59) and Jefferson received more votes (68) than Burr 
(30). In other words, the electors of neither party were consistent in casting 
their votes for the two leading contestants put forward as their party 
candidates. 

‘Four years later, when the time came for the election of 1800, the 
Federalists put forward John Adams and Charles Coatesworth Pinckney. 
The candidates favored by the Democratic Republicans again were Jefferson 
and Burr. 
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Having been denied full support for the second position in 1796, Colonel 
Burr felt impelled to stipulate that a promise of such support would be a 
necessary part of his willingness to stand as a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency in 1800. In other words, he showed true party spirit and rebelled 
against the chances for political maneuvering which were possible under 
the system which controlled the election of 1796. In that previous contest, 
the electors from the Commonwealth of Virginia had given Mr. Jefferson 
all of their first choice votes but had given him (Colonel Burr) only one vote 
for the second place. 

The election of 1800 was a most momentous one. It was so important that 
Mr. Jefferson later called it “The Second American Revolution,” and that 
name for it still appears in some American history books. Among other 
things, it brought about the collapse of the Federalist party, it led to the 12th 
Amendment to the federal Constitution, it set the stage for the Louisiana 
purchase, it made possible the Virginia dynasty of Presidents, and it paved 
the way for the political ruin of Colonel Aaron Burr. 

Yet it really was Aaron Burr who should have received the major credit 
for turnnig that election into a Democratic-Republican victory. It should 
have been a great forward step for him, in the field of national politics. 

As various leaders had forseen, it was New York State — and particularly 
New York City — which provided the pivot upon which the result of the 
national election of 1800 turned. In spite of internal dissentions within 
the Federalist party, Mr. Adams received more electoral votes in 1800 than 
he had in 1796 — except for the votes of the electors from New York. In 
1796, when he received New York’s support, Adams had 71 electoral votes, 
in 1800, he had 65 votes, without the 12 from New York. And practically 
every historical research worker who has written about this matter freely 
states that it was Colonel Burr’s masterful planning and adroit electioneering 
which accounted for the Democratic Republican success in New York City 
and New York State. 

The result of the election had one very unfortunate element however. 
Both Jefferson and Burr received 73 votes in the electoral college! In effect, 
there were two Presidents-elect of the United States and no Vice President- 
elect. It became the duty of the old House of Representatives (a lame-duck 
body dominated by Federalists) to decide which one of the winning candi- 
dates should be President and which one should be Vice President. 

Today, it seems certain that Colonel Burr could have gained the highest 
office if he had been willing to place personal ambition above party loyalty. 
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If Colonel Burr had been a ruthless, unprincipled opportunist — as his 
enemies have charged — he would have seized upon the means that were at 
hand. He would have acted in a positive way to deprive Mr. Jefferson of 
the Presidency. 

Congressman Bayard of Delaware later testified, under oath, that the 
means for Burr’s election to the Presidency were available to him, if he 
had cared to use them. Others have corroborated this testimony. 

But Colonel Burr did not act in an opportunistic way. He did what he 
considered to be right and proper to indicate his continued adherence to 
the Democratic party ticket as it had been formed. 

He also refused all of the advances made by the Federalists when they 
offered to elevate him to the Presidency. He absolutely refused to make a 
deal with the defeated party which still controlled the “old” House of 
Representatives. 

Because of these tactics, which appear to be morally right and ethically 
proper, he lost the confidence of certain elements within his own party 
without attracting the undivided support of those who had been his op- 
ponents. Indeed, he had no desire to attract the support of the Federalists. 

We know, of course, that Mr. Jefferson secured the Presidency, that 
Colonel Burr secured the Vice Presidency, and that the oath of office was 
administered to both of them by Chief Justice John Marshall, in the new 
city of Washington, on March 4, 1801. 

What a tableau that must have presented! It certainly had dramatic im- 
port which many historians have failed to realize. 

Immediately after he became Vice President of the United States, the 
course of political fortune turned against the Colonel. As Vice President 
he had no real power and President Jefferson withheld all patronage from 
him, consequently his political machine in New York disintegrated for 
lack of suitable rewards and recognition. No politician can continue to 
hold sway over his lieutenants and his followers unless he can give them 
rewards of some sort when the party wins. Colonel Burr had won the elec- 
tion but the President chose to keep the Democratic Republican party split 
into factions in New York State and New York City while building up the 
Virginia Dynasty of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe — each of whom served 
as President for eight years. There was no place for an ambitious political 
figure from New York in this series of developments. 

When the time came for the next national election, Colonel Burr was not 
renominated for Vice President. When a Vice Presidential candidate was 
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chosen to stand with Mr. Jefferson in the national election of 1804, the 
person selected was General George Clinton. He was a New Yorker, of 
course, but not a young and vigorous one with a desire for further advance- 
ment. Colonel Burr became an Independent candidate for Governor of New 
York but lost that election, after a very bitter campaign. This contest was 
followed by the famous duel. 

The unfortunate and untimely death of General Hamilton raised that 
Federalist leader to heroic proportions which he had not attained while he 
had lived. It also precluded any further political career for Colonel Burr 
in the Eastern States. 

He still was Vice President, however, and this fact made it possible for 
him to save the Federal Judiciary from being made subservient to the 
Executive Department of our government. It was Vice President Burr who 
presided at the impeachment trial of Associate Justice Samuel Chase. This 
trial was conducted with the utmost fairness and Chase was found “Not 
Guilty.” As a direct result of this, Chief Justice John Marshall at last felt 
secure in his high office — an office which he continued to hold until 1835. 

But if the East no longer provided a propitious scene for Colonel Burr's 
political talents and ambitions, then there was the West. 

While serving as Vice President, Aaron Burr had presided over the 
United States Senate when the Louisiana Purchase had been approved in 
1803. Now he saw in this new territory the elements which might enable 
him to carve out a new political career — perhaps also a military one — be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

From Colonel Charles Lynch, he bought the rights to the Bastrop Grant 
—a princely grant of territory comprising nearly half a million acres of land 
in what is now northern Louisiana, southern Arkansas, and eastern Texas. 
This was to become a new state (perhaps to be known as Burrsylvania) to 
be settled by young, adventurous men. This region would quickly attract 
many colonists, Colonel Burr believed, and soon he could make his own 
choice: he could become the first Governor or one of the first Senators of 
the new state. And if war might come with Spain, as everyone seemed to 
expect, he could lead the first columns from this vantage point on the frontier 
into Texas and on to Mexico. 

Colonel Burr appointed a small staff to assist him in arranging for this 
enterprise. His Chief of Staff was Colonel Julien de Pestre. He secured 
financial support from his son-in-law, Joseph Alston, and from Harman 
Blennerhassett. General Andrew Jackson and General James Wilkinson 
declared that they were in accord with the plans. 
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The first small group of pioneers assembled on Blennerhassett Island, 
near Marietta, Ohio. Colonel Burr personally led this group down the 
rivers to Natchez. Its total strength was about 100 persons and some 25 or 
30 of them were women and children. 

At this time, President Jefferson was prepared to look with distrust upon 
any action which the former Vice President might take. When he learned 
that the Burrsylvania expedition to the West was being formed, he became 
alarmed and issued a proclamation aimed to discredit the venture. One of 
the direct effects of this was the abandonment of the plan and the breaking 
up to the expedition near Natchez, in January, 1807. 

It was at this juncture that a formal charge of treason was filed against 
Colonel Burr and he was brought to Richmond for trial. 

The investigation and the trial itself could have been conducted by Judge 
Cyrus Griffin of the Circuit Court, but Chief Justice John Marshall chose 
to be present and to preside, as was his right. It was an important action 
for him to take. No doubt he remembered Colonel Aaron Burr's part in 
the trial of Associate Justice Samuel Chase, when he took it. 

Seldom has the city of Richmond experienced any public spectacle ap- 
proaching the Burr trial, in dramatic quality and in emotional appeal. The 
attention of the entire nation was focused upon this city and upon the cast 
of characters assembled here. 

Chief among them was Colonel Burr himself. The city of Richmond 
received him well. Special arrangements were made for his health and 
comfort. He secured a whole wardrobe of new clothing and when he 
arrived in the courtroom he made a very favorable appearance. Throughout 
the course of the trial, he was the center of attention. 

There also were Chief Justice John Marshall and his associate, Circuit 
Judge Griffin. The lawyers appointed by the government to prosecute the 
case were George Hay, William Wirt, and Alexander McRae. Colonel Burr 
directed his own defense and had associated with him Edmund Randolph, 
Charles Lee, John Wickham, Benjamin Botts, John Baker, and Luther 
Martin. The government assembled a group of about one hundred persons 
to serve as witnesses. They were headed by General James Wilkinson, 
General William Eaton, Commodore Thomas Truxton, Colonel George 
Morgan and the two laborers: Jacob Allbright and Peter Taylor. Harman 
Blennerhassett and his wife, Margaret, were in the city. General Andrew 
Jackson had been summoned to testify against the defendant but never was 
called to the witness stand. He stood on the courthouse steps and on the 
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street corners, speaking in Colonel Burr's behalf. John Randolph of Roanoke 
served as the foreman of the Grand Jury and Colonel Carrington was fore- 
man of the trial jury. Both Senator William Giles and Congressman Wilson 
C. Nicholas of Virginia were summoned for jury duty but both were chal- 
lenged and withdrew. Washington Irving was present as a newspaper cor- 
respondent. Colonel Burr's chief lieutenants, other than his fellow lawyers, 
were Colonel Julien De Pestre, Erich Bollman, and young Samuel Swartout. 
Of course there were many others. Unknown spectators came from every 
part of the country to see and to hear until the city could accommodate no 
more visitors. And, to complete the amazing picture, there were Joseph 
Alston of South Carolina and his fascinating wife, Mrs. Theodosia Burr 
Alston. The social leaders of Richmond seized upon the situation as an 
excellent excuse for a great series of receptions and parties. 

The trials — there were several of them — were dramatic and spectacular. 
Beginning on May 22, 1807, they continued until October 20 of that year. 
Practically five months of continuous tension and excitement, with more 
sensational surprises than have ever marked any other trial, or series of trials, 
in American history — either before or since this one! 

The government was unable to prove its case and Colonel Burr was de- 
clared to be “Not Guilty.” The general public had been inflamed against 
him, however, and, after an interval of time, he decided to make an extended 
tour of Europe. He sailed from New York on June 7, 1808. For four years, 
he lived in England, Sweden, the minor German states, and France. In 
May, 1812, he returned to the United States, and on June 7 of that year, 
he resumed his practice of law at an office on Nassau Street in New York 
City. He continued to serve as a lawyer, from that date almost to the day 
of his death, which occurred on September 14, 1836. During much of this 
later period, he had several law partners, including Madame Eliza Jumel’s 
son-in-law, Mr. Nelson Chase. 

It is quite natural for us to evaluate Colonel Burr’s behavior, and in a 
sense, to pass judgment upon the manner in which he lived his life. In doing 
so, it is necessary to remember a hidden factor in the evidence which is at 
our disposal. This is the factor of the Burr documents which have been 
lost and which never can be recovered. Some ten or twelve boxes of the 
Colonel’s records went down with the The Patriot, the vessel in which Theo- 
dosia set sail from Georgetown, South Carolina, at the end of December, 1812. 
Matthew Davis burned an undisclosed quantity of Burr documents, im- 
mediately after the Colonel’s death, in 1836. And the Journal, containing 
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the account of his travels in Europe, was purposely written in a manner to 
confound and confuse any unfriendly agents who might spy upon his 
writings. It was to have been rewritten and interpreted for Theodosia, upon 
his return to the United States, but when she was lost, the incentive for 
such a task was lost, also. In consequence, much that has been said or 
written about Colonel Burr since his death has been based almost entirely 
upon records that were kept by persons who opposed him while he lived 
and by others who kept this opposition alive, after his death. 

As we consider his career, we are forced to consider that seldom have so 
many major misfortunes accumulated in the course of any one life as was 
the case in the life of Colonel Aaron Burr. His parents died when he was 
only an infant. His military career was cut short by ill health. His political 
career was blasted by a series of unfortunate circumstances. The wife, to 
whom he was devoted, died while he still was a young man. His dream of 
a new state in the West came to a sorry end because of the government's 
persecution. His motives were misinterpreted and he was charged with 
serious crimes and misdemeanors. When it seemed that every possible hu- 
man misfortune had befallen him, there were two deaths which effectively 
separated him from the human race; first, his adored grandson died at the 
age of eleven years, and then his daughter, Theodosia, was lost at sea. 

In the face of all of this disheartening experience, in spite of all these 
severe disappointments, Colonel Burr exhibited qualities of character which 
should raise him high in our regard and affection. 

He might have committed suicide, he might have become insane, he 
might never have returned to the United States after he went abroad, he 
might have become an embittered, revengeful man with anti-social tendencies. 

He did none of these things. 

Colonel Burr remained fully sane, with a remarkable interest in life and 
in the lives of those about him. He worked hard and he gained new suc- 
cess as a lawyer. He continued to be a patron of the arts. He made money 
and gave much of it to those who were more unfortunate than he was. He 
took a special interest in several children, including the Eden sisters who 
became his wards. He read important books. He attended church services. 
He maintained close contacts with his relatives. To a certain extent, from 
behind the scenes, he assisted in the election of General Andrew Jackson 
to the Presidency. In his old age, he remarried. His second wife was 
Madame Eliza Bowen Jumel, the most wealthy woman of that period, in 
America. For a time, before his death, he again enjoyed a measure of social 
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success when his home was the Roger Morris Mansion on Harlem Heights 
in New York City. And to the end, he maintained a proud spirit, asking 
no special favors, expecting no special dispensations, and making excuses 
to no one. 

It will be recalled that there once was a man named Job who had a great 
many troubles which he did not deserve. Job was advised to curse God and 
die. No doubt Colonel Aaron Burr was given similar advice. But his state- 
ment about God was this: “I believe that God must be very much better 
than most people seem to think.” 

He lived in an age when there were great men in our land: Franklin, 
Washington, Adams, Hancock, Henry, Hamilton, Marshall, Jay, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Mason, Pinckney, Marion, Clinton, Livingston, Gallatin, 
Jackson, Randolph, Lee, Morris, and others. In that era, he too was among 
those who were great. When the full truth is revealed and when old preju- 
dices are overcome, Aaron Burr’s name will be found on an equal basis with 
the others who founded our Republic and who helped to start this nation 
on its path to glory and on its way to world leadership. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY’S COLLECTIONS 


Benedict Arnold in Richmond, 
January, 1781 


His Proposal Concerning Prize Goods 
With historical introduction by Georck GREEN SHACKELFORD 


Tue Facts of the capture of Richmond in January 1781 by Benedict Arnold’ 
have too often been obscured by such controversies as that over Thomas 
Jefferson’s record as war-time governor of Virginia. If the events of January 
1781 be viewed more from the British standpoint, one may see the facts 
more clearly. Although most Virginians thought Arnold contemptible, some, 
like Mrs. Mary Willing Byrd of Westover, did not find him so.’ Yet, 
William Cabell Bruce tells us that Southside Virginians compared Arnold 


to the Roman traitor Sextus, of whom it was written: 


But when the face of Sextus, 
Was seen amongst the foes 

A yell, that rent the firmament, 
From all the town arose. 

On the housetops, was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist.3 


1Benedict Arnold (1741-1801) deserted to the British in September 1780, after discovery of his 
lot to deliver control of the Hudson River Valley to the British. He had risen to rank of Major- 
General in the Continental Army after able service at Ticonderoga, Quebec, Crown Point and 
Saratoga. He held the same rank in the British Army, but, besides his marauding expeditions in 
Virginia and Connecticut (June 1781), Amold was not given positions of confidence. See Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, “Arnold, Benedict,” Dictionary of American Biography (edited by Walter 
Johnson and Dumas Malone, New York, 1928-1937, 20 vols.), I, 362-367. 
2Mrs. Mary Willing Byrd (1740-1814) married Col. William Byrd III (1729-1777) in 1761. 
Her first cousin M: Shippen married Benedict Arnold. When Amold made his headquarters 
at Westover during his invasion of Virginia, he did not prevent depredation of Mrs. Byrd's p 
erty. In her lifetime, she was beli 3 Tesy spuipettiiens, Wet janet GY Gils ‘connie Bo Sean. 
For discussion of this, see Papers of Thomas Jefferson (edited by Julian P. Boyd, Princeton, 1950- 
soommny § WOls, to date), V, 673. See also Carl Van Doren, The Secret History of the American Rev- 
olution, an Account of the Conspiracies of Benedict Arnold and Numerous Others drawn from 
the Secret Service Papers of the British Headquarters in North America . . . (New York, 534 pp.), 
pp. 418-420. See also The Campaign in Virginia 1781 . . . The Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy 
- . « Cedited by B. F. Stephens, ps te 2 vols. ), —— See also Charles Campbell, History of 





the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1860, 765 pp.), p. 711. See also 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXI, 345-346, XXXVII, 301-302, XXXVIII, 53- 
55, 145. 

3William Cabell Bruce, John Randolph of Roanoke (New York, 1922, 2 vols.), I, 42. 
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On 20 December 1780 Sir Henry Clinton‘ sent 1,600 British troops under 
Benedict Arnold from New York to Virginia. The naval squadron which 
transported them reached Old Point Comfort on 29 December 1780. About 
one-half of Arnold’s force were American Loyalists under Lieutenant- 
Colonels Dundas and Simcoe.’ Happy with this separate command, Arnold 
was ready to mete out revenge to the patriots, now his enemies. This was to 
be a raid which promised “a fortune in happy prize money.” He made an 
agreement with the ships’ commanders that army and naval forces would 
divide equally “All prize goods taken either in the Virginia rivers or on 
shore.” This was neither unusual or reprehensible; prize money was “an 
accepted part of soldiers’ pay” in both armies. 


Wayne’s capture of Stony Point in 1779° resulted in a profit of $140,000 
to his force, which shared the prize-money according to a fixed schedule. 
Since loyalist property was frequently looted if not entirely confiscated, 
loyalist troops of Arnold’s army must have welcomed an opportunity for 
retribution. Arnold, however, was censured by the British as being too 
greedy; they considered “the love of money, his ruling passion.” It is 
probable that Arnold and his men got less prize-money than they had ex- 





4Sir Henry Clinton (1738?-1795) was the son of a colonial governor of New York. A lieutenant 
in the Coldstream Guards in 1751, Clinton was a major-general in 1772. He also served as an 
MLP., 1773-1775. He went to Boston in 1775 and in 1776 Howe’s second-in-command. As 
commander-in-chief in 1778, he evacuated Philadelphia to concentrate his forces in New York. 
Clinton distrusted the plans of his junior, Lord Cornwallis, as too ambitious. He resigned his 
command in May 1781. See Henry Morse Stephens, “Clinton, Sir Henry,” Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, edited by Sir Leslie Stephens and Sir Sidney Lee, London, 1921-1922, 22 vols.), 
IV, 550. 


5Francis Dundas (d. 1824) was appointed ensign of foot in 1775 and came to America 
in 1777- Made a lieutenant and captain in 1778, he fought at Brandywine, Germantown and 
Monmouth. Appointed a lieutenant-colonel, he was often on detached service, as at this time and 
under Cornwallis subsequently. He was among those who surrendered at Yorktown. See Henry 
M. Chichester, “Dundas, Francis,” D.N.B., VI, 185-186. 

John Graves Simcoe (1752-1806) studied at Exeter, Eton and Merton College, Oxford. He 
entered the army in 1771 as an ensign. He took part in the campaign in New England and the 
battle of Brandywine in 1777. Named major-commandant of provincial troops, he led with ability 
a regiment composed of American loyalists. Simcoe became a lieutenant-colonel in 1778, and spent 
most of 1779 as a prisoner. His conduct was marked by restraint in Virginia. In October 1781, 
he surrendered at Gloucester Point. See Charles A. Harris, “Simcoe, John Graves,” D.N.B., XVIII, 
253. 

6“Mad” Anthony Wayne (1745-1796) of Pennsylvania was active as early as 1774 in provincial 
revolutionary assemblies. Appointed colonel of the Chester County regiment in 1776 by Congress, 
he took part in the retreat of Arnold’s Canadian expedition. A brigadier-general in the Cceddes near 


Phi hia in 1777 he was at Valley F Monmouth and Yorktown. On 16 July 1779 he 
ca Stony Point, N. Y., with a corps of 1,300 men in a midnight attack. He took over 500 
prisoners. Wayne ied West Point after Arnold’s defection. See Randolph C. Downes, 
‘Wayne, Anthony,” D.A.B., XIX, 563-565. See also Dictionary of American History (edited by 
James T. Adams, N. Y., 1940, 6 vols.), V, 185. 
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pected. Few rebellious colonists were willing to pay for protection of their 
properties, and there was wrangling between the army and navy despite the 
pre-disembarkation agreement. It has been suggested that the loyalist troops 
under Arnold were so little satisfied by loot that they deserted in droves. 
Most of them were soon returned to garrison New York where there was 
less temptation to desert.’ 


A twentieth-century British historian has stated that Benedict Arnold 
was “skilled beyond any other living man in the arts of amphibious war- 
fare.”* On 4 January 1781, he led some 500 men up the James River in 
sloops captured several days before. The British thrust to the fall-line of 
Virginia was by no means unexpected, but most thought that it would be 
directed against Petersburg. Landing at Westover, on the opposite side of 
the James River, Arnold’s force camped for the night at Four Mile Creek, 
twelve miles from Richmond.’ The patriots had considerable numbers of 
troops on the southside under General Baron von Steuben.” Though 
trained by him to be the best in Virginia, they could not utilize their strength. 
On 2 January, Governor Jefferson had called out the militia of twenty-five 
counties to repel the invaders." On that day he had ordered the removal 
of public records and military stores from Richmond to Westham, six miles to 
the westward, where they were to be carried across the river. This order 
was modified so that military stores were sent directly across the James to 
Manchester. By 4 January, Richmond was cleared of public documents, 
and Jefferson left the city. After personally supervising the removal of 
stores from Westham, Jefferson crossed the river to confer with Baron von 
Steuben, to whom the military command was entrusted, since Arnold’s 





7Van Doren, Secret History of the American Revolution, pp. 418-420. 
Otto Trevelyan, George the Third and Charles Fox, the Concluding part of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (London, 1912-1914, 2 vols.), I, 303. 
%Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cormwallis, New York, 13 Dec. 1780, The Clinton-Cornwallis Con- 
troversy, I, 310-312. 
10Baron von Steuben (1730-1794) was at ay Meare a retired Prussian general staff officer. 


The French sent him to join Washington at Valley . He staked his fortunes on the success of 
the American Revolution, and despite ignorance of ish was made inspector-general. He in- 
troduced into the army much-needed drill and discipline. At Monmouth, von Steuben’s action is 


said to have saved the day. He commanded a division at Yorktown. In the Fall of 1780 when 


Greene was a tated ty command of Ge Seuthom Digestans, vin Peshes Se Ss eee 
tn chee ly and recruit training camp near Petersburg, Virginia. In this he was 


a See e invasion of Arnold and Phillips. See John M Palmer, “Steuben, 
ried ich Wilhelm Rudolph Gerhard Augustin, Baron von,” D.A.B., XVII, 601-604. 
11Thomas Jefferson to County Lieutenants, Richmond, 2 Jan. 1781, Official Letters of the 
nee of the State of Virginia (edited by H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond, 1926-1929, 3 vols.), 
, 258-261. 
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army had isolated the force of militia under General Nelson™ on the 
peninsula between the James and York rivers.” 

Two hundred raw Virginia militiamen were charged with the defense 
of the city of Richmond. They were over-awed by the British, who marched 
on the main road in extended parade fashion, giving the appearance of 
twice their actual numbers and disdaining covert action. According to 
Simcoe, the defending patriots did not fire a shot. Some were not so swift 
in their flight that they eluded capture. On 5 January 1781, Benedict 
Arnold entered Richmond at the head of a force which “did not amount 
to eight hundred men.””* 

After entering Richmond, Arnold ordered Simcoe to proceed to Westham 
and destroy the military stores, foundry and arsenal located there. Rather 
than blowing up the magazine, the powder was carried to the river and 
poured into the water. Warehouses, mills and various buildings were fired; 
the foundry was completely destroyed. Simcoe relates in his memoirs: 


It was night before the troops returned to Richmond; the provisions which had 
been made for them were not to be cooked: fatigued with the march, the men in 
general went to sleep, some of them got into private houses, and there obtained rum. 
In the morning General Arnold determined to return [to Westover]. 


Simcoe protested that delay was needed to freshen the troops, but Arnold 
paid him no heed. The English historian, G. O. Trevelyan, adds further 
details of Arnold’s brief occupation of Richmond. The troops under Simcoe, 
says he, returned to the capitol in time to 


... Share in a store of rum which would have sufficed the needs of an army corps, and 
proved to be a great deal more than enough for Arnold’s slender following. Arnold, 
meanwhile, had made the citizens of Richmond feel the weight of his hand. The 
town was delivered over to plunder; and many public and private buildings including 
a range of warehouses, replete with the staple commodity of Virginia, perished in 
the flames. “There never,’ it is written, ‘was such a smell of tobacco in Richmond 


12Thomas Nelson (1738-1789) of Yorktown, was educated at Christ’s Church, Cambridge. 
He was a Burgess and Councilor in Virginia and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
After being commander-in-chief of Virginia Militia, he succeeded Thomas Jefferson as Governor. 
and saw his power increased by the legislature to meet with military crises as a virtual dictator. 
With 3,000 militia he joined Washington at Yorktown. See Maude H. Woodfin, “Nelson, 
Thomas,” D.A.B., XXIII, 424. 

13Thomas Jefferson, Diary, Jefferson Papers, IV, 256-278. The original of this diary is lost. 
There are three versions, 1796, 1805 and 1816, as well as Jefferson’s communiqué in the Virginia 
Gazette, Richmond, 13 Jan. 1781. All versions substantially agree. Unless noted, the 1796 ver- 
sion is here used. See especially pp. 258-259, 262. 

14John Graves Simcoe, Simcoe’s Journal, A History of the Operations of a Partisan Corps called 
the Queen’s Rangers . . . (New York, 1844, 328 pp.), p. 163. Von Steuben said there were 800 
British. See Friederich Kapp, Life of William von Steuben (New York, 1859, 2 vols.), I, 374. 

15Simcoe, Journal, pp. 163-164. 
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before or since, down to the time of the burning of the city in 1865 on its evacuation 
by Jefferson Davis.’ 

While Governor Jefferson was near Manchester, General Arnold sent “a 
deputation from the City of Richmond . . . to propose terms for ransoming 
the safety of the city, which . . . [Jefferson] rejected.” Charles Campbell 
in his History of Virginia stated that the terms proposed were an offer “not 
to burn Richmond, on condition that British vessels should be permitted to 
come to it unmolested and take away the tobacco.” Baron von Steuben 
states in more specific terms that “Two of the inhabitants came . . . with 
proposition from Arnold to pay for half of the tobacco on their giving hostages 
for the delivery of the whole to vessels he should send for it."* Governor 
Jefferson refused to agree to any proposals. Arnold’s propositions, printed 
in facsimile accompanying this essay, reveal no threat to burn the city if he 
could not remove the merchandise of the warehouses which he declared 
prize goods. However, Jefferson and Campbell could point to Arnold’s 
New London, Connecticut, raid as justifying that interpretation: although 
Arnold only set fire to the public buildings there, the whole town acci- 
dentally caught fire. The following day, 6 January 1781, Jefferson noted 
“The enemy, having burnt some houses and stores, left Richmond after 24 
hours stay there . . . ” But the Governor was chiefly disturbed about the 
loss of certain documents of the Colony and State of Virginia.” Among 
these were some minute books of the royal council, all the Indian treaties 
to which Virginia had been a party,” and vouchers for all the money paid 
by Virginia on account of the United States from 1 September 1775 to 
4 January 1781.” Governor Jefferson made a partial list of “Loss sustained 


by the public,” as follows: 


16Trevelyan, op. cit., I, 301-303. W. E. H. Lecky adds the observation that the French Fleet 
restricted to the Portsmouth area. See The American Revolution, 1763-1783 (edited from 
W. E. H. Lecky’s The History of England in the 18th Century by James A. Woodburn, New 
York, 1898, 518 pp.), pp. 441-442. 

17Jefferson, Diary, efferson Papers, IV, 258-259. All three versions substantially agree. 

18Campbell, History of Virginia, pp. 711-713. In general, Campbell is not inconsistent with 
either Simcoe’s or Jefferson’s account. Campbell takes pains to point out that the British were 
by 10 January 1781 hard-pressed by Gen. Nelson’s troops. He quotes a letter of Arthur Lee to 
Theodoric Bland in which the state t at large, instead of Governor Jefferson, is criti- 
cized. Tobacco prices current in Rich mond just before Arnold’s invasion was £75 a hogshead. 
See Calendar of Virginia State Papers, I, 407. 

19Gen. von Steuben to Gens. Washington and Greene, Richmond, 8 Jan. 1781, in Kapp’s Life 
of von Steuben, I, 374-375. 

20Jefferson, Diary, Jefferson Papers, IV, 259. The 1816 version states that “In the morning they 
burnt certain houses and stores, and at 12 o'clock of that day left Richmond. . . . I went to West 
ham, ordered books and papers. . . .” 

21George Mason to Roger West, Gunston Hall, 9 Nov. 1791, in Kate Mason Rowland’s The 
Life of George Mason (New York, 1892, 2 vols.), II, 76, 342-343. 

22Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IV, 360. 
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The papers and books of the council since the revolution. The papers of the Audi- 
tors, but not their books. 5. brass field pieces, 4. pounders which had been sunk in the 
river, but were weighed by the enemy. About 150. arms in the Capitol loft. About 
150. in a waggon on the Brook road. About 5. tons of powder and some made am- 
munition at magazine. Some proportion of the linens, cloths, &c. in public store. Some 
Q.M. stores. The principal article was 120. sides of leather. Some of the tools in the 
Artificers’ shops. Foundery, magazine, 4. artificers’ shops. Public store. Q.M.’s store, 
1. artificer’s shop. 3. waggons.” 


A courier did not note great depredations by the British, but did mention 
a tavern he visited, where the “floor was flowing with Liquors spilt by the 
British Soldiers,” who had stopped there en route to Richmond.* A Vir- 
ginia militia officer wrote to Jefferson from Richmond itself on 7 January 
1781, saying: 

This place is in the utmost confusion. Plunderers of our own have been very 
mischievous; perhaps more so than the enemy. Considerable public stores will be 
recovered; some are, but it is difficult indeed to secure them. 


At about the same time Major William Claiborne wrote to Baron von 
Steuben: 


. . » Public stores [which] a few of the virtuous inhabitants have collected, [are] ex- 
posed to every passenger; and the property of the individuals to the ravages of the 
negroes. . . . 1 am sorry to say that there is a stigma which rests upon the conduct of 
some of our own men with respect to the pillaging of public and private goods, that 
does not upon the British troops. . . . 


A Richmond jailor and a deputy quartermaster wrote on January 6th that 
the British were by no means indiscriminate in their destruction of Rich- 
mond: “[Although] The Foundery & public buildings at Westham are 
destroyed. . . . The Peoples Effects [in Richmond] are as yet un- 
molested. . . .””” Among the buildings of Richmond that were destroyed by 
fire were the Public Jail,” and some warehouses.” 


23Jefferson, Diary, Jefferson Papers, IV, 263-264. This is the 1816 version. Substantially the 
same may be found in Jefferson’s communiqué to the Virginia Gazette for 13 Jan. 1781. He adds 
only that the papers were taken to Westham by mistake, and that the stacks and chimneys at West- 
ham were left intact by Simcoe. 

24William Tatham to William A. Burwell, Georgetown, D. C., 13 June 1805; ibid., IV, 273-277. 

23Col. Muter to Gov. Thomas Jefferson, Richmond, 7 Jan. 1781; ibid., IV, 314-315. 

26Maj. William Claiborne to Gen. von Steuben, Richmond, 8 Jan. 1781; Kapp’s Life of von 
Steuben, I, 381-382. 

27William Rose to Col. Muter, Goochland Co., Jan. 1781, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
I, 418-419. 

28In 1785 Richard Adams was voted payment for the use of his house as a jail (or for the jailor), 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 1V, 27. The date of commencement is given 6 July 1781 which 
is probably meant to be 6 Jan’y. 1781. 

Mason to Roger West, 9 Nov. 1791, Rowland’s Life of George Mason, I, 325-327, Il, 

76, 342-343. One of these belonged to Mason. 
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As a military man himself, it is important to note that von Steuben did 
not consider Arnold’s actions while in Richmond as particularly offensive. 
The baron described the capital after Arnold’s evacuation as follows: 


The tobacco . . . was left unhurt. A great part of the inhabitants having removed, 

their houses were plundered by the soldiers. ‘The enemy marched that night to their 
former position at Four Mile Creek, where they encamped, and yesterday [7 January 
1781] got to Westover. On their return great excesses were committed by straggling 
parties. 
These straggling parties were almost certainly British. Simcoe wrote in 
powerful terms of the fatigue and miserable weather on their return march 
to Westover. But it is probable that most of the British were too worn out, 
too sodden with rain and rum, to have done much other than accidental 
destruction. They were so out-on-their-feet that Simcoe thought they could 
easily have been made captive.™ 


While all in Richmond were trying to bring order to that panic stricken 
city, Arnold made the best of his opportunity to mulct the countryside. An - 
officer of the militia reported these schemes to Jefferson: 


I have to inform you that from the repeated solicitations of many good & well 
affected people of this neighbourhood [Malvern Hill] together with Maj. Dick's 
advice I permitted a Flag [of Truce] to pass to the Lines directed to the Commandr: 
in chief of the British Army at Westover who returned for answer the following 
Letter — 


Sir/ I have this minute received the letters delivered to Colo. Dundas this morn- 
ing, you have my permission to come down to Westover with your Flag as I wish to 
give every possible satisfaction in my power to the peaceable & innocent inhabitants 
of this unhappy Country; such Negroes, Horses &c. as can be given up consistant 
with my duty shall be delivered to you if my conditions are agreeable*** 


I am Sir Your hbl. Svt. 
B Arnold B[rigadier] G[eneral] 
As it plainly appears in this Letter that this Vilian agreeable to his passed actions 
actuated by motive of gain & rascaly pursuits is determined to discriminate in what 


he may think a favour, Mjr: Dick . . . . shall receive no property without an indis- 
criminate return of property. . . .* 





30Gen. von Steuben to Gens. Washington and Greene, Richmond, 8 Jan. 1781, in Kapp’s 
Life of von Steuben, I, 374-375- 

31Simcoe, Journal, p. 164. 

32John Nicholas to Thomas Jefferson, Malvern Hill, 10 Jan. 1781; Executive Documents, Vir- 


ginia State Library. 
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To which Governor Jefferson replied: 

I am not fond of encouraging an intercourse with the Enemy for the recovery of 
property; however, I shall not forbid it while conducted on principles which are fair 
and general. 


It is clear that Jefferson did not anticipate that Arnold’s principles would 
be fair; but if Arnold agreed to impartial recovery without distinction of 
persons, Jefferson would not prohibit individuals from recovering their 
property.” 

Sober minds must agree that in large measure the three British invasions 
of Virginia in 1780-1781 were successful. Arnold, Leslie and Phillips threw 
the commonwealth into an uproar, in which panic, shame and war-weariness 
mingled with economic privation. John Page of Rosewell felt Virginia 
forever so disgraced that she would be derided by foreigners and historians 
for her inability to protect her own capitol from Arnold.* The bottom of 
the man-power barrel had been scraped so often that discontent was running 
high, if one believe the British. Besides men absent in the Continental 
Army, Virginia militia were spread from the Old North-West to North 
Carolina. Since the Spring of 1780 few crops had been sown, because of 
calls for militia service to defend the commonwealth. Virginia, richest of 
the colonies which had revolted Great Britain, was at the brink of economic 
disaster and defeatism. 

The letter which follows in facsimile was acquired by the Virginia His- 
torical Society from Hamill and Barker of Chicago in March 1952. It 
previously had been the property of Stan V. Henkels of Philadelphia, who 
sold it at auction 17 January 1924 as a part of the collection of Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles (1802-1872). The present dimensions of thif 
letter are 8.15 by 11.3 inches. It is endorsed in verso in another hand which 


may be that of William Davies as follows: 


“Proposals by Brigadier “Arnold’s 
General Arnold to Proposition 
the Inhabitants of Jany. 81.” 
Richmond & Manchester.” 





33Thomas Jefferson to John Nicholas, 10 Jan. 1781, Jefferson Papers, IV, 331. 


34John Page to Theodoric Bland, Rosewell, Gloucester Co., 21 Jan. 1781 (copied by Charles 
Campbell of Petersburg), Virginia Historical Register and Literary Note Book (Oct. 1851), IV, 
195-199. 

35Samuel McDowel to Gov. Jefferson, Rockbridge Co., 20 April 1781, Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers, II, 55. 








Benedict Arnold's Proposals to the Inhabitants of Richmond 
and Manchester, 7 January 1781 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The principal depositories of Arnold manuscript material are the Clements 
Library of the University of Michigan, the New York Historical Society 
and the Pennsylvania Historical Society. The holdings of the Clements 
Library have been used extensively in Carl Van Doren’s Secret History of 
the American Revolution. . . . Those of the New York Historical Society 
relate chiefly to Arnold’s treason and Major André, although there is addi- 
tional material relating to Arnold in Virginia in the von Steuben Papers 
of that Society. Those of the Pennsylvania Historical Society conclude with 
Arnold’s journal of events at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, for which see 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, VIII (1884), 363-376. 
For a printed journal of Arnold’s part in the Quebec Expedition of 1775- 
1776, see Justin H. Smith’s Arnold's March (New York, 1903, xrx, 498 pp.), 
pp. 467-483, and Kenneth Robert’s March to Quebec (New York, 1938, 
xiv, 657 pp.), pp. 54-61. The Library of Congress, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and the New York Public Library also possess Arnold pieces 
of some importance. 
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NOTES 


A Confederate Girl’s Experience 


In THE VALLEY OF VircrIniA* 


In THE Sprinc of ’61, when the whole South was in a fever of excitement owing to the 
fact that troops were ordered out to be ready at any moment to report for duty, it be- 
came necessary that the grey uniforms be speedily made. This would have been im- 
icable had not every woman and girl, now thrilling with patriotism, volunteered 
her services which were gladly accepted. 
A large room was procured and every one who had a sewing machine cheerfully 
brought it forth, and those who had none rendered willing service. 
A tailor of the village was engaged to cut the garments and with willing hands 
and devoted hearts the work was begun and steadily progressed until every volunteer 
was the proud possessor of a suit of grey. 


*The manuscript of this interesting paper, in the handwriting of the late Mrs. Thomas Thornton 
Gwin, of Baltimore, land, was d among her papers her death in 1922. The manu- 


script was sacred] her children and rea was sent to us in the Fall of 
1951 by her son, Wiliom F. Gwin of Edmunds, and Seattle, Wahin . 

Mrs. Gwin, who was Magdalene Rhinehart Mohler (affectionately called “Maggie” in her 
family and by her friends) was the fourth of the nine children of Jacob Mohler (born Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, January 13, 1804, died at the home of his son-in-law, Thomas T. Gwin in Baltimore, 
Maryland, January 22, 1880) and his first wife (married March 30, 1834), Frances Jane Gri 
(born Rockbridge Se, Da, Feb: 11, 1812; died May 6, 1848), daughter of Eli 
Gri and his wife, Eli Hawkins Porter, of Rockbri County, Virginia. Magdalene 

i Mohler was born at Weyer’s Cave, Augusta County, February 12, 1840; died Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1922; married July 1, 1868, Thomas Thornton Gwin (born Mt. Meridian, Augusta 
County, June 30, 1835; died Baltimore, Maryland, October 10, 1911). Their marriage took place 
at “Riversdale,” Page County, Virginia, the home of Mrs. Gwin’s sister, Mrs. Elizabeth (Mohler) 
Long and her husband Isaac Long, with whom she was then living. Thomas Thornton Gwin 
(son of David S., and Frances [Beckham] Gwin) was living in Alexandria, Virginia, in 1861 
when he enlisted in the Alexandria Riflemen and served in the Confederate Army out the 
War Between the States, finally obtaining the rank of captain. 

Jacob Mohler and his wife, Frances Jane Grigsby (the parents of Mrs. Gwin) soon after their 
marriage established their home at Weyer’s Cave, Augusta County; a property that Mr. Mohler 
continued to hold throughout his life. In 1846 Mr. and Mrs. Mohler moved to Page County 
where Mrs. Mohler died May 6, 1848. Jacob Mohler married second, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Finley of 
—_ County (who died in 1858); and third, in 1861, Mrs. Aurelia (Paxton) Salling, of 
Rockbridge County. After his third marriage Mr. Mohler removed to Rockbridge County where 
he lived at the forks of the James and North Rivers, now known as Glasgow. There were no 
children Mr. Mohler’s second and third marriages. 

Three of Mrs. Magdalene (“Maggie”) Mohler Gwin’s brothers were soldiers in the Confederate 
States Army. Abram W. Mohler, a member of Company K, roth Virginia Regiment, was killed in 
the Battle of Chancellorsville, May, 1863. David G. Mohler was a member of Company A, Vir- 
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Notes and Queries 601 


The brothers, sons and husbands about to give their lives for the protection of their 
homes and firesides aided in many little ways, such as threading needles, pressing 
seams and fanning the fair operator; and it was astounding to note the progress made 
in arraying these noble sons of the South for the battlefield. 

Girls whose dainty fingers had only fashioned the fancy articles of feminine wear 
threw their whole souls into the earnest work of serving their beloved country in this 
way. And while some of the garments to be used by these brave boys would not have 
been creditable to a fashionable tailor, yet with every stitch put in there was love and 
heartache; for at anytime the call to arms was expected. Among these braves was a 
fastidious young lawyer, at any other time, hard to please, who donned his unitorm 
and found the buttonholes had been marked on the wrong side of his coat which ren- 
dered the buttoning and unbuttoning an awkard job; yet the fair damsel, who had been 
guilty of such a blunder, occupied a warm nook in his heart, and for her dear sake he 
bore the misfortune with heroism! 

Only those who witnessed, or took part in this pathetic outfitting, can ever know 
the pangs of sorrow felt by those who toiled to accomplish such a work of love and 
patriotism. At first they only thought it was for a short time and the war would soon 
end; but as the aspect took on a more serious turn, tears blended with the stitches and 


love glorified the work. 





ginia Military Institute Cadet Battalion at the Battle of New Market, May, 1864, and later while 
serving as first sergeant, Company H, Colonel John S. M ee ee ee 
was captured near Alexandria by United States Cavalry, A _ 1865, imprisoned in 
ton, D. C., and Elmira, New York; from which latter was finally released. Elishe 
Mobler served on the staff of General Maury. Through TThreugh ker Grip 7 family connection Mrs. Gwin 
was a cousin (in varying degrees of relationship) of many nota Cficers of the Confederate Army 
among them Bri adier Cenerals Elisha Franklin Paxton (who was killed in action at Chancellors- 
ville, May, 1863); Albert Gallatin Jenkins (mortally wounded at Dublin, Mg cr dey Sow 3864); 
Paul J. tay, (mortally wounded at Gettysburg, uly 2, 1863); R. Frank 
Artillery on General Hood’s Staff); Colonel John W. Gri sea iciasline Genaell oF Chedion 
Johnston’s Army); Colonel Andrew J. Grigsby and Colonel ol Greenlee Davidson (killed at Chan- 
cellorsville, May, 1863). 

The children of Magdalene (“Maggie”) Rhinehart Mohler (1840-1922) and her husband, 
Thomas Thornton Gwin (1835-1911) were: 

1. Jacob Mohler Gwin (1870-1941), of Evanston, Illinois; married Nellie Goodman. 


2. Mary E. Gwin, of Baltimore, Maryland, unmarried. 

3. Thomas Thornton Gwin (1873-1948) of “Oak Hill,” Ellicott City, Howard County, Mary- 

land; married Eleanor Thompson. 

4- Bettie Long Gwin (1877-1940) married Leroy Whiting Farinholt, Baltimore, Maryland. 

5. William Francis Gwin (born 1880); married first, Nell M. M. Clark (died 1938); second, 

Lugarda T. Harbaugh. Mr. Gwin now resides in Edmunds, Washington, near Seattle. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Francis Gwin of Seattle and to his sister, Miss Mary E. Gwin 
of Deltnem, Sor tho dam in mayen why Males end Cnty Seetian ons hex ete Seta fe ages 
fp eiedonshins ond Contodnnse Wat senen to Hestiae Smaus, Sanaa 

eminiscences (Chicago: published by the Author, 1897); Clement A. Evans, ed. Confederate 

Mir ny (Atlanta, 1899); James J. Williamson, yg ong . (New York, 1896); 
peypog ey Ry . 1864 Richmond, 1912). For pic 

ture of the = home see John W. Wa Srenreall leche Way (Staunton, 1940), p. 


159. For account of Weyer’s Cave see Willi Wana M. E. Rachel, “Weyer Cave by Candicighs” 
The Commonwealth, Volume XVI, No. 5 (May, 1949), pp. 10-14, 34-36. — Editor. 
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Can we ever forget the proud tread as they marched off to defend their mothers, 
wives, sisters and sweethearts, whose loving hands had thus equipped them, believing 
they would conquer the aggressors and return all covered with glory? 

How we applauded and cheered them on, and how I sincerely wished I had a dozen 
brothers, instead of three to give to the dear cause! 

One of three who enlisted at sixteen in Company “K” 1oth Virginia regiment, while 
bravely bearing aloft the battle flag, was pierced through the heart by the ball of the 
enemy. After a number of standard bearers had fallen, Capt. David Grayson called 
out, “Who will take that flag?” My brother, Abram Mohler, the bravest of the brave, 
stepped forward and held it up and was a martyr to his country, and now lies 


“Where southern vines are drest 
Above the noble slain; 
We wrapped his colors round his breast 
In Chancellor's bloody plain.” 


My other brothers — Elisha, a graduate of the V.M.I. Lexington, Va. on Gen. 
Maury’s staff and the other, David, who while yet in his teens, took part in the New 
Market battle from the V.M.I., was later on one of Mosby’s boys who made many 
narrow escapes and near the close of the conflict was captured at Brooks Station near 
Alexandria, Va. by 8th Illinois Cavalry, Apr. 12th 1865 just after the surrender of 
Gen. Lee’s army, had his horse shot from under him. He was confined in Alexandria 
just for a few days and then sent to Old Capitol Prison, Washington, D. C. where he 
was held until May 15th, 1865. Refusing to take the oath of allegiance to U. S$. Gov- 
ernment he was sent to Elmira, New York and remained until July 3rd, 1865. He 
lived to mourn the “Lost Cause.” 

Ah, could those Southern women have known of the hardships, the sacrifices, the 
long four years of bloodshed which followed this little preparation, think you they 
could have endured to the last? How willingly they gave up everything for the sake 
of those most dear to their hearts! How they secretly bore and sacrificed, tis true, with 
the hope ahead that their reward would be a crown of victory! Their motto being 
“self abnegation,” they did all they could to throw cheer and pleasure in the pathway 
of the weary footsore soldier, even though their own hearts were bleeding. 

They could laugh at the want of luxuries or even comforts, to which they had, so 
long, been accustomed, and felt as proud in a homespun gown as they formerly did in 
an imported silk. And the thing most dear to the feminine heart — a bonnet or hat they 
patiently wove or plaited from bluegrass straw or stripped palmetto; and in wearing 
them, not ashamed, because their loved ones were wearing rimless hats, battered and 
torn and shoes which scarcely dignified the name. 

On one occasion the writer witnessed a pathetic, and at the same time, comical little 
scene. It was raining in torrents — the evening gloomy when a soldier —a friend of 
the family (Allen Redwood)! rode up and dismounted, for know ye that at the home 
of my brother-in-law (Isaac Long) the latch string ever hung out and was ever acces- 





1Allen Redwood was a member of the family whose name was given to Redwood Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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sible to a Southern soldier. As he walked up on the porch where we were assembled 
to meet him, and knowing how gently he had been reared and his fastidious taste 
about dress, we insisted that he exchange his wet boots for a pair of nice, dry home- 
made carpet slippers; but he persistently refused, insisting that he was quite comfor- 
table. 

It was not until next morning that we understood his refusal, when Bike, the negro 
boy whose duty it was to look after the boots and shoes of our guests, came in and, with 
the whites of his eyes showing conspicuously, said, “Miss Maggie, I knows why dat 
soger wouldn’t pull off ’is boots whar you all was las’ night, kase de legs of his breeches 
was scorched off most up to his knees ’n he didn’t have on nary sign of a sock nuther.” 

It is needless to say that the embarrassed soldier went off with a warm pair of socks 
next morning. 

Could we repine after this, at having to wear hose knit with our own fingers out of 
the flax raised and spun by our own colored slaves? I still have in my possession a 
pair of those hose. 

How glad I was that my stepmother had taught me to knit — with “war” in my 
heart before war was declared, — for I could not only supply my own needs in this 
respect but many were the socks, visors, etc. that I constructed for those who — 


“Tented on the old camp ground.” 


My own home was in Rockbridge Co., Va. — near the far-famed Natural Bridge, but 
circumstances threw me, a greater part of the war, at the home (“Riversdale”) of my 
married sister on the banks of the burly Shenandoah — not far from the Alpine village 
of Luray, and here it was I witnessed the burning of barns and mills as far as the eye 
could reach, by order of Sheridan who did incendiary work thro the Valley of Virginia. 
Look in what direction I might, the flames and smoke sent terror to my heart. 

What that meant, to the already impoverished country, divested of fencing, only 
those can know who shared the dreadful fate. I will here relate the circumstances 
which saved the barn of my brother-in-law, the only one left standing for miles 
around. 

I was a daring girl and an uncompromising rebel, and when a squad of Sheridan’s 
soldiers rode up and demanded of Liza — the cook, a shovel of fire, I asked, “What are 
you going to do with that fire?” He replied, “Set fire to that barn.” 

Assuming a dignified air and in authoritative tone I said: “You will not. I was 
authorized by your leader to report the man who dared do so!” 

I have often wondered if I have been forgiven for that falsehood; but “all things 
being fair in love and war” I made the assertion, which, doubtless would have had but 
little weight had I not given suspicious looks toward a body of woods at the end of 
the lane and kept up a whispering, now and then, using the name of Mosby loud 
enough to be heard by the vandals which so terrorized them that they set spurs to 
their horses for the next nearest barn, and never returned to finish the intended deed. 
It was always with the keenest delight I mentioned Mosby as it caused the hair to 
stand on end and was a good way to rid us of their presence as it did on one other 
occasion when they had entered the house to search for valuables. 
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My sister Fannie? and I were returning from Luray on horseback, not suspecting 
that any “blue coats” were near but were surprised to see a squad of them at the head 
of the lane rapidly approaching. 

We hurriedly dismounted and threw the reins into the hands of two loyal colored 
boys and told them to ride for their lives to the little island in the river, so full of un- 
dergrowth that they could easily hide and thereby save the horses for our future use. 
My horse was named Paul Montjoy for one of Mosby's braves’ and it would have 
grieved me sorely for even a horse bearing such a name to have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. 

When the soldiers rode up we were still in our riding habits, not having had time 
to remove them. Our riding dresses were our especial pride tho’ a young lady of this 
century would have given her nose a celestial turn if compelled to wear such a garment. 

They were made of blue cotton goods such as is used at the present day by laborers 
for overalls — tight-fitting and in military style being trimmed with yellow braid and 
Confederate brass buttons. Why did we not use woolen goods so much more suitable? 
Couldn’t get it. One of the soldiers gruffly said, “Did I not see you riding into the yard 
just now?” We replied in the affirmative and he then said, “I want those horses. Where 
are they?” Answer was, “They are our personal property and if you want them you 
must find them.” We knew full well, they were safe enough with those boys who 
were faithful family servants. 

When I reflect upon the perfect safety and security we felt surrounded as we were 
by our slaves, with our fathers, sons and brothers behind a gun in the army and know 
that not one insult was ever offered a Southern woman in that terrible four years, great 
praise should be given them for their kind protection, for it is only since the tie of 
master and servant has been broken that cruelty, followed by lynching, has prevailed. 

Our own fathers could not have looked after our interest more closely than did our 
trusted slaves in those days when terror reigned. 

Not being able to find the horses they proceeded to gather together the cows that 
furnished our chief luxury and drove them off in a body before we had time to realize 
the loss we were about to sustain. 

One man lingered behind and demanded bread — the cook who was greatly in- 
timidated brought several fresh-baked loaves; and the next demand was butter. 

This was too much for human endurance and I said: “How can you be so ungen- 
erous as to take our last butter when yonder goes Sweet Daisy, Brindle, Bess and eight 
others?” Then flowed genuine tears of anger and resentment and I greatly fear I 
could not have made the prayer one of our old slave women made relative to my sister 
and myself when she thought we had attended (just outside the cabin door) one of 
their prayer meetings for the purpose of making fun. In reality we were attracted by 
the singing which was peculiarly low and sweet and also by the originality of their 
prayers. We thought ourselves unobse:ved until old Aunt Liza, almost bent double 
with age, was called upon to pray. She eased herself down upon her rheumatic knees 
and with folded hands and uplifted eyes began, “O Lord, we is ’sembled here tonight 





2Frances Jane Mohler who later became the wife of Richard Lyell, Jr. 
3Captain R. P. Montjoy, Co. D, Colonel John S. Mosby's 43rd Battalion, Virginia Cavalry. 
Captain Montjoy was killed in action near Goresville, Loudoun County, November 27, 1864. 
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for to worship thee in truth and in earnest, and if dar should be any in de hearing of 
my voice who come here for to make fun I would pray thee, O Lord, to soften dar 
hearts and make ‘em ‘pent. O Lord, I would be pleased ef you would even shake ‘em 
over hell —imengeless (endless) hell. Shake ‘em, Lord, but don't let ‘em drap for I 
loves , em.” 

How I greatly fear I should have wanted these men who stole the cows to “drap” for 
I did not have the tender love for them in my heart that I knew the old darkey mani- 
fested for us. 

On this same raid an old woman who lived just across the Shenandoah lost every 
knife, fork and spoon she possessed and fingers had to do service at the next meal. 
Being one of the thrifty kind she soon gathered together several knives which she 
guarded with a religious care at the approach of either army and if any of them had 
occasion to take a meal with her, she unhesitatingly counted her knives and called 
them by name — Big Butcher, Little Butcher, Cob Handle, Shackleback, and Granny's 
knife. 

The man who demanded the bread cut the loaves in half, scooped out the centre 
and rudely demanded the cavity to be filled with “white spread.” Apple butter they 
termed “red spread.” 

How my blood boiled when compelled to submit to such indignities. But when 
they showed they were lacking in those qualities Southern ladies had been accustomed 
to, it was best to forbear. 

As for coffee, tea or sugar we had so long been deprived of the genuine articles that 
we ceased to expect them. We used many substitutes for coffee such as toasted rye, 
chestnuts, sweet potatoes and other things and sweetened the delusive beverage with 
sorghum molasses which was familiarly known as “long sweetning.” With all due 
respect for Postum Cereal were I to drink a cup with closed eyes, 1 would be carried 
back to this point in my story. 

The growing scarcity of medicines and other necessaries of life suggested the idea 
that I might run the blockade and get those needed supplies. How to pass through 
the Federal lines without having to take the oath, which I determined not to do under 
any circumstances, was the question. We had only Confederate money, but we had 
safely secreted some boxes of plug tobacco which were good for greenbacks if we could 
only get them inside the Federal lines. 

Getting the wife of a neighbor (Mrs. Sue Long) to chaperone me, we hired a safe 
old horse and spring wagon. Arranging the boxes of tobacco for a seat, and covering 
them with a cushion made of an old sack stuffed with straw, we drove down the val- 
ley near the picket-post to where a relative of mine (Mrs. Fannie Aglionby)* lived, 
claiming protection as a British subject. We remained there several days, getting ac- 
quainted with the Yankee guard sent to protect her house and gathering such informa- 
tion as might be useful in our enterprise. 

We finally made arrangements with a good Union man who had permission to pass 
in and out of the lines and who had a son in the Confederate army that we had be- 





4The Aglionbys were a prominent English family with Virginia intermarriages. 
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friended on several occasions to haul our tobacco in under a load of hay and meet us 
at a certain place inside. 

The next thing was to get through ourselves, for the good man could not smuggle us 
through under the hay with the tobacco; so we dressed like the people of the neighbor- 
hood, with sun bonnets and white aprons to complete our attire, and with baskets 
swinging on our arms we went singing down the road to a blackberry patch where 
the pickets were posted, and at once began industrially to fill our baskets as well as our 
mouths with berries, all the time gradually working our way inside the line. The pick- 
ets paid no attention to us whatever after seeing that we were only gathering black- 
berries and in a short time we had wandered out of their sight in the bushes. Hurry- 
ing to the meeting place, we found our friend with the tobacco all right — which with 
his assistance we succeeded in quickly disposing of and purchasing a supply of medi- 
cines, coffee (ah! sure enough coffee), tea, sugar, calico, tableware, etc. 

How our hearts thrilled with pleasure as we laid in our supplies, to think of the 
comforts one would carry to our suffering friends at home! But getting out with our 
purchases was a more serious problem than getting in. Again we appealed to our 
Union friend. He was carrying us to a point where he thought we could get through 
and were almost at the pickets in the little village of Kearneyville, when in a moment, 
without warning we were in the midst of one of those sharp, quick, and unexpected 
fights that made Mosby’s men so famous. The bullets whizzed around us, but we 
cared nothing for that when we saw the Yankees break and run. I jumped upon the 
fence by the roadside and swung my old sun bonnet around and around my head as 
our boys came dashing in on them and shouted, “Give it to them, boys.” A silver-haired 
doctor (Dr. Jim Wiltshire) now living in Baltimore,5 who was one of Mosby’s bravest 
where all were brave, says, in telling of this incident that I said, “Give it to ’em hot, 
boys”; but I deny the “hot” part of it. I will say, however, that the mother of this same 
doctor had requested me to bring him out a pair of cavalry boots. 

“Hoop skirts” were worn in those days and if we girls could not always get the 
spring steel variety we would take a small grapevine and run it in the tucks of our 
skirts, making it answer the same purpose as steel. I confess that, with a woman's 
vanity, I had on one of those grapevine variety at the time of which I wrote. Packing 
the legs of the boots full of contraband and articles for our friends outside, such as 
medicines, etc., I ran a stout cord thro’ the straps and tied it securely around my waist 
under my skirts. While standing up the boots behaved very nicely and kept very quiet, 
but when I would sit down they would strike the floor with a thud that would take 
all the color out of my face and make my heart beat almost audibly. Reaching the 
home of my “British subject” relative, she procured me a pass through the outside 
pickets from Gen. Reno, and while they were examining my pass I sat in the wagon 
humming “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” looking so innocent nothwithstanding the annoyance 
the cavalry boots were causing me though one would have thought I was looking 
straight under the slab where poor Alice slept. 

When permission was given me to pass on, I soon had my old horse putting his best 
foot forward until I was safely out of sight and sound of soldiers. 





5Doctor James G. Wiltshire, subsequently Coroner of Baltimore City. 
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The inconveniences of my trip and the risk I incurred were as nothing compared to 
the joy of my friends in seeing me safely home again and the grateful thanks of those 
whose wants I was able to supply, and they were many, for I had brought out a 
good supply of second-hand clothes and shoes, etc. that kind friends in Baltimore had 


sent to the needy of Virginia. Maccre Monuer Gwin 


Bemiss, New President 


At a called meeting of the Executive Committee on October 2, 1952, Samuel M. 
Bemiss was elected President of the Virginia Historical Society. He will serve during 
the unexpired term of the late Edmund Randolph Williams. 


Northern Neck Historical Magazine 


Ir 1s with genuine pleasure that we welcome the Northern Neck Historical Magazine 
to the distinguished company of local history journals published in Virginia. May it 
have a long and fruitful life. The first issue, which is most attractive in form, presents 
a varied contents to the reader. Dean Raymond Pinchbeck writes of “James Madison, 
Fourth President of the United States,” and Thomas Lomax Hunter, late Poet Laureate 
of Virginia, sings an “Ode to the Spirit of Virginia.” But it is in the field of Northern 
Neck history that the magazine makes its greatest contribution. Lillian Anderson, 
Hatton Metcalfe, and Edna Snow Hudnall chronicle the “History of Northumberland 
County,” and Elizabeth B. Benford discusses “The Four George Masons of Stafford.” 
Extracts from county records and recollections of persons who have since died make 
the magazine especially valuable to future historians. Perhaps the most outstanding 
document published is the “Westmoreland Resolution Opposing the Stamp Act,” the 
original of which is in the Virginia Historical Society. 

Senator R. O. Norris, Jr., President of the Northern Neck Historical Society, 
and the members of the Society are to be complimented on the excellent beginning 
they have made. We hope that Mrs. C. T. Peirce and the other members of the Pub- 
lication Committee will continue to publish the excellent magazine they have begun. 


Meade’s Biography of Patrick Henry 


Rosert D. Means of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, ex- 
pects to have the first volume of his two-volume biography of Patrick Henry ready for 
the publisher by July 1, 1953. He hopes to complete the second volume within the 
following three years. Grants from the Library of Congress, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, the Carnegie Foundation, and the Patrick Henry Memorial Foundation 
have enabled Dr. Meade to gather much new material both in this country and in 
England and Scotland. Before the volumes go to press, he would appreciate greatly 
information on the location of further data on Henry's career. 


Virginia Historical Magazine 


QUERIES 


CHAPMAN — Would like to have information relative to ancestry of Captain John 
Chapman and his brother, Joseph Chapman, who served from Frederick County, Vir- 
ginia, in Revolutionary War. Joseph Chapman inherited all of his brother John Chap- 
man’s claims for war service to lands' and appears to have moved to Adair County, 
Kentucky. Joseph Chapman and wife Catherine appear to have been living in Orange 
County, Virginia, in 1787. Jenney Chapman (daughter of Joseph and Catherine) 
married, Orange County, Virginia, October 19, 1790, Rhodes Dahoney, son of Thomas 
Dahoney. Joseph and Catherine Chapman sold 335 acres of land in Orange County 
to May Burton and Sarah, his wife, who in turn sold the land to Thomas Dahoney. 


The Adair County, Kentucky, records afford the following items in regard to these 
Chapmans. Inventory of estate of Joseph Chapman, deceased, July 20, 1809, Ap 
praisers: Thomas Crawford, Charles Creel and William Dudley. Bed and furniture 
to Jenny Dahoney; Bed and Furniture to Thomas Chapman; $12.50 lent to Peyton 
Chapman; property given to H. Rhodes Dehoney, previously. Note: The estate of 
Joseph Chapman owns land in Indian Boundaries. In 1784 he entered 2,000 acres of 
land part of a military warrant including Mulberry Fields. Signed: Wm. Dudley, 
Charles Creel, Thomas Crawford [appraisers]; Hezekiah Rhodes Dehoney and Cath- 
erine Chapman, Administrators. (Adair County records, Will Book A, page 199.) June 
12, 1810, Rhodes Dehoney and Catherine Chapman, executors of estate of Joseph Chap- 
man, deceased, give power of attorney to John Field, of Adair County, to receive from 
a certain Sally Chapman and others, administrators of Thomas Chapman, deceased, 
of Frederick County, Virginia,? the sum of $110. with interest and costs of a suit insti- 
tuted by said Joseph Chapman in his lifetime as legal representative of Walker Chap- 
man, deceased, against the said Thomas Chapman’s administrators. (Ibid., Deed Book 
B, page 341.) Enoch (Anak) Dawson and Nancy Chapman, daughter of Joseph 
Chapman, marriage bond December 19, 1808 (Ibid., Marriage Bonds). November 
26, 1811, Anak Dawson and Nancy his wife, of Adair County, made deed to John 
Staton; and September 7, 1812, Anak Dawson of Logan County, Kentucky, conveyed 
to Hugh McLarnen, of Adair County, 100 acres in Adair County, adjoining Peyton 
Chapman’s. (Ibid., Deed Book C, pages 105 and 127.) 

Was Catherine (wife of Joseph Chapman) a Peyton, thus accounting for the bap- 
tismal name of Peyton Chapman? 

Any assistance in these matters would be greatly appreciated. — Address: Mrs. E. 
B. Federa, 1224 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 





1The transfer of Captain John Chapman’s war claim in 1784 shows that his father James Chap- 
man signed it and that Joseph Chapman took the claim as elder brother of the said Captain John 


2An inventory of estate of Thomas Chapman was recorded in Frederick County, Virginia, in 
1797. 
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BATTS FAMILY — In the year 1721 William Batts married (in Isle of Wight Coun- 
ty, Virginia) Mrs. Sarah (Thropp) George, widow of William George. She had 
two sons by the said George. Her brother John Thropp died in 1721 and William 
Batts was his executor. William Batts died in Surry County in 1742 leaving a plan- 
tation to his widow for life and after her death the said plantation to go to son John; 
another plantation he left to son William; to whom he also left his “Troopers’ arms.” 
This bequest indicates that William Batts was a member of the county militia. In 
1654 a “Will Batte” purchased land on Lawnes Creek in Surry County. The planta- 
tion that William Batts, of Surry County left, in 1741, to his son William, is described 
as having been bought of Henry Taylor. Can anyone inform me in regard to the par- 
entage of William Batts, of Surry County, will made in 1741 and recorded in Surry 
County, 1742? Could the Batts and Batte families have been one and the same? — Ad- 
dress: Mrs. E. B. Federa, 1224 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 


WHITE FAMILY — The undersigned would appreciate any information concerning 
the White Family of Brunswick County, Virginia. Robert White, of Brunswick Coun- 
ty, Virginia, removed to Chester District, South Carolina, about 1780. Any suggestion 
as to location of books, articles, etc., that would aid the writer will be received with 
great interest. — Address: William Boyce White, Jr., 129 Elizabeth Lane, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 


ADAMS FAMILY OF STAFFORD AND FAIRFAX. — In Reliques of the Rives, 
pp: 538-9, I gave a brief account of the Adams family ot Stafford and Fairfax counties, 
Virginia. I would like to offer a correction and a tew additions. 


(2) Gabriel? Adams was not a son of John Adams, as I stated, but was most probably 
his grandson, as Gabriel mentions his father, Gabriel, in his will in 1750. 

Through a friend and cousin, Stacy Adams, of the Hotel George V, Paris, France, 
I have been furnished with the issue of John Adams, b. about 1715, son of Gabriel 
Adams, Jr., as follows: John; George, b. about 1744, d. 1805 in Cocke County, Ten- 
nessee; Jeremiah; Daniel; Joshua; Silvester; and five other sons. 

George Adams, of Cocke County, Tennessee, had issue: William, b. 1766. d. 1836; 
Daniel; Elizabeth; Susannah; Winifried; Sallie; George, and Nancy. — J. Rives Childs. 
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Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803, A Biography. By Dav Jonn Mays. 2 vols. Cam 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. xiv, 385, iv, 462 pp. Illustrated, 
$15.00. 


Epmunp PENDLETON shines more brightly in the clear Virginia sky. Indeed, the Vir- 
ginia sky itself, glows with greater brillance since David Mays has done more than 
cast his light upon a star. He has fashioned a much needed history of Virginia in the 
period in which it ceased to be a colony and became instead a commonwealth. Pendle- 
ton has long merited such a biography as this, and Virginia, too, whose history is be 
loved by her sons and daughters, likewise deserves to have had w-itten on her behalf 
this account of her greatest age. 

In swift moving passages, Mays carries Pendleton from a boyhood in the Virginia 
fields, through an apprenticeship to the clerk of Caroline County, into the bar, onto a 
plantation of his own, and up the political and social ladder to the bench and legisla- 
ture. No doubt the friendship of the Robinson family was helpful, but the story shows 
the ease with which a lad of more ability than family could enter Virginia’s open ended 
aristocracy. This society drew its breath from tobacco culture and its stability from 
the county courts. In matchless chapters on the weed called “sweetscented” and on 
the gentlemen justices, Mays breathes life once more into Virginia’s golden age. Wil- 
liamsburg, the colonial metropolis, also receives his attention. From the noisy hustings, 
the burgesses convened in the capital and faced the representatives of his majesty, 
while prisoners languished in the jail awaiting the semi-annual meetings of the gen- 
eral court and the merchants gathered to settle accounts. 

At Williamsburg the governors called for what seemed to be staggering sums to & 
nance the Indian wars. When the burgesses issued batch after batch of paper money, 
specie grew scarcer than ever before and debts mounted so high that planters turned 
in desperation from tobacco to seek new cash crops. Thus it was low tobacco prices 
as well as soil exhaustion that weaned Virginia away from tobacco. Mays documents 
this story directly from the letter books of the merchants themselves. To make matters 
more critical Speaker Robinson, the treasurer of the colony, died suddenly in 1766. 
As treasurer, he had been commissioned to burn the outstanding currency as it was 
retired by the receipt of taxes levied for the purpose. After his death it was learned 
that Robinson, a person of great affairs, had taken it upon himself, as custodian of the 
funds, to lend the tax money out to his friends. To them he had extended more than 
£130,000, of which £100,000 came from the treasury of the colony. The list of bor 
rowers was long and their names most imposing. So confused were the speaker's 
papers that when Pendleton consented to serve as one of the administrators of the 
estate, he had little idea of its condition or the political and economic implications of 
the whole affair. Neither did anyone else to this day, for the administrators parried 
the demands of the legislature for names of the debtors. The involvment of a few un- 
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fortunates, such as William Byrd III and Bernard Moore, was made apparent when 
they put their estates up as lottery prizes to raise funds. After twenty years of hard 
work and close figuring, Pendleton paid off the state of Virginia, with interest, albeit 
partly in money of the Revolution. From that time on, the trial of the Robinson estate 
was sustained chiefly by rumor and conjecture. Historians suspected that if fate were 
kind, the record might have been preserved in a forgotten chancery cause, in some 
out of the way country. 

By discovering the Robinson suit papers in the federal court at Richmond, David 
Mays has shown how serious was the financial crisis that struck Virginia after the last 
French and Indian War. As administrator of the estate, Pendleton, like Robinson be- 
fore him, held many a planter in the palm of his hand. Nevertheless, there is reason 
to believe that he was so compassionate that Mays, also an attorney, cautions that 
“Pendleton probably considered that the Robinson Estate was of such a character and 
background that it should be administered in the general public interest.” This theory 
Mays finds untenable. “Pendleton’s plain duty,” insists Mays, “was to act only in the 
interest of the Estate or resign.” Regardless of this risk, Pendleton ventured personal 
liability to aid the poor tradesmen who had supplied Robinson’s necessities, and he 
advanced sums for the education of Robinson’s own son that were disallowed by the 
courts. 

If the Robinson affair kept Pendleton busy for a generation, it was the American 
Revolution that offered him the opportunity to render his greatest public service. In- 
deed, he symbolized the spirit that made the War for American Independence a con- 
servative movement. It was not independence for which the majority of planters and 
merchants yearned, but constitutional government, such as England had won a cen- 
tury before. Patrick Henry’s speeches therefore had little effect on Pendleton. These 
two leaders seldom saw eye to eye with one another. If Henry’s more numerous bi- 
ographers have perpetuated the rift at Pendleton’s expense, the judge now has a more 
agreeable day in court. 

On the eve of the Revolution it was fitting that Henry, the firebrand, should be 
elected colonel of Virginia’s first regiment, while Pendleton, the moderate, was made 
chairman of the Virginia Committee on Safety. It was important for the future of 
America that both at Philadelphia and in Virginia, the civil body that named the 
commander-in-chief also retained ultimate authority over the military power. His 
military ambitions checked by both the Committee of Safety and the Continental 
Congress, Henry soon left the field to return to the Convention, in the spring of 1776. 
At this critical moment, it was Henry who wished to preface independence with a 
confederation at home and an alliance in Europe, while Pendleton pressed for im- 
mediate action. 

Independence declared, it was Henry, still immensely popular, who was chosen 
first governor of the new state. Pendleton did not contest the election. By way of re- 
action against the British executive, the office was now so much reduced in authority 
that even Henry had plead in debate that without a veto the governor would be a 
“mere phantom.” As President of the Convention, Pendleton anticipated becoming 
speaker of the new legislature, and as such, the real head of the commonwealth. 


— 
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Speaker Pendleton was indeed at the height of his power, as Virginia, looking for- 
ward to her future as a republic, began to revise her institutions accordingly. In this 
work Pendleton found himself for once, more akin to Henry than to Jefferson. Pen- 
dleton did not intend to allow the War for Independence to become a revolution that 
would undo the fastenings of society. Hence he opposed, though unsuccessfully, the 
abolition of primogeniture and entail, and he resisted the disestablishment of the 
church. Then, before these issues had been fully settled, a fall from a horse broke 
Pendleton’s hip and altered his future. Hobbling about on crutches from that time on, 
Pendleton was moved by his friends from the very active field of legislative politics 
into the more sedate role of president of Virginia’s first court of chancery. 


Much work remained to be done. The laws had to be revised, problems arising 
from the war had to be adjudged, the place of the courts under a written constitution 
needed clarification. For another quarter century such problems were to concern him 
as president of Virginia’s highest court. Between times there was the federal problem 
to be solved, the Hamiltonians to contend with, and the election of 1800 to set matters 
on their proper course once more. In all of these questions, Pendleton, the moderate, 
followed a steady course, in contrast to the violent vicissitudes that marred the later 
days of the brilliant Henry. 


In writing this biography, David Mays has established a new standard for Vir- 
ginia historical scholarship. No medieval craftsman ever toiled through the years with 
more patience and zeal than the manner in which David Mays climbed the hill from 
his busy law office to the state library to abstract another manuscript, or at the end of 
a hearing in one of the district courts, remembered that he must have another look at 
the yellowed files of closed suits in the clerk’s office. Often he arranged his business 
trips so as to have a few hours in the manuscript collections at Charlottesville or Wil- 
liamsburg. In odd moments like these, more numerous in his briefless youth and very 
precious in recent years, he scoured the archives to assemble the bits and pieces of 
Pendleton’s papers, which had been scattered by time. The data at hand, he tells his 
story with a natural art which conceals the underlying craftsmanship. To David Mays 
this book has indeed been a labor of love. He has, moreover, written such a great 
book that Virginians will love him for it. 

BerRNARD DRELL 


Washington, D.C. 


Essays Honoring Lawrence C. Wroth. Portland, Maine: The Anthoenson Press, 1951. 
xxi, 515 pp. $25.00. 


It is a pleasure to discuss in the pages of The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography this volume of essays written in honor of Lawrence C. Wroth, the dis- 
tinguished Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library. Students of Virginian history, 
and more particularly of Virginian bibliography, are under great obligations to Mr. 
Wroth for the light that he has shed upon their problems during the course of his 
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extensive explorations in the general field of American bibliography. In print, through 
the medium of correspondence, and by means of a superb librarianship, he has won 
the admiration and gratitude of all who have come within the purlieus of his 
scholarship. As a token of this respect, the present volume of essays was initiated. 
The chief movers were apparently Messrs. Frederick R. Goff, Julian P. Boyd, 
Clarence S. Brigham, Wilmarth S. Lewis and Thomas W. Streeter, for the names of 
those gentlemen appear on a preliminary leaf under the heading “Committee on 
Publication.” Since Mr. Goff served as chairman of the committee, it is safe to assume 
that the main editorial responsibilities rested on his competent shoulders. The intro- 
duction, a reflective and graceful tribute to Mr. Wroth, was written by Mr. Lewis. 


The volume contains twenty-four essays, the subject matter being confined to the 
field of printed Americana (including cartography) prior to 1801. To these is ap- 
pended “A List of Published Writings of Lawrence C. Wroth to December 31, 1950,” 
compiled by Marion W. Adams and Jeanette D. Black. It would obviously be im- 
practical to attempt to discuss here each of the essays individually, so I shall merely 
mention several in an effort to convey to the reader some idea of the richness of the 
collection. Of especial interest is the contribution by Henry Stevens and Roland Tree 
entitled “Comparative Cartography Exemplified in an Analytical & Bibliographical 
Description of Nearly One Hundred Maps and Charts of the American Continent 
Published in Great Britain during the Years 1600-1850.” Although the two authors 
issue a caveat to the effect that the maps listed are only those that have passed through 
their hands, the number happily includes many of the rarest maps of Virginia in 
existence. Mr. R. W. G. Vail, Director of the New York Historical Society, is 
represented by a contribution entitled “A Patriotic Pair of Peripetetic Printers, the 
Up-State (New York) Imprints of John Holt and Samuel Loudon, 1776-1783.” Holt, 
it should be noted, was a native Virginian who prior to the Revolution established 
himself as a printer in New York City. Mr. John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare 
Books at the University of Virginia, is represented by a provocative essay on “The 
First Maryland Tract: A Reconsideration of the Date of Printing of the Maryland 
Charter.” And Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, Director of the American Antiquarian 
Society, contributes a highly useful checklist of “American booksellers’ Catalogues, 
1743-1800.” 


In addition to this fine fare, the volume contains contributions by Elizabeth Baer, 
Leicester Bradner, Lloyd A. Brown, Curt F. Buhler, Mr. Goff, E. P. Goldschmidt, 
Lewis Hanke, Richard S. Hill, William A. Jackson, George Kubler, Gerald D. 
McDonald, James G. MacManaway, William Greene Roelker, Carl P. Rollins, Jesse 
H. Shera, Rollo G. Silver, Bradford F. Swan, Marie Tremaine, Henry R. Wagner, 
and Lyle H. Wright, all nicely arranged, just as this, in alphabetical order. The 
volume is of course beautifully designed and printed by the admirable Anthoenson 
Press of Portland, Maine. It is indeed a fitting and proper tribute to the dean of 
American bibliographers. 


Joun MEtviLve JENNINGS 
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The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Collected and Edited by Mary C. Simms 
OurpHant, ALFrepD Taytor Ope, T. C. Duncan Eaves. Introduction by Donald 
Davidson. Biographical Sketch by ALexanper S. Sattey. In Five Volumes. Vol- 
ume I, 1830-1844. Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1952. Clii, 


456 pp. $8.50 per volume. $31.25 the set. 


Tue publication of this first volume of The Letters of William Gilmore Simms is an 
important event to anyone intensely or casually interested in American literature, 
Though our own generation has been busy reevaluating the work of most of the other 
major figures of the nineteenth century, almost nothing has appeared on this most 
prolific and virile writer. Not for sixty years has there been a biography. Neglect of 
Simms during 1892-1920 may be accounted for by the general reaction against the his- 
torical fiction of the Scott-Cooper-Simms school, but more recent neglect is harder to 
explain. Certainly in the last dozen years a number of critics and scholars have wished 
to consider him, but have felt that no judgments would be valid unless they were based 
on a study of his letters as well as his already published novels, poems, and essays. 
In other words, they have been waiting for the appearance of the body of material here 
represented in its first installment. 

This initial volume indicates that the caution of the critics is well justified. For 
these letters, only thirty of which have been published previously, are basic to any 
comprehensive appraisal of Simms. The two hundred and twenty-four letters covering 
fifteen years of course present a variety of detail of his personal life, but they present 
even more of the problems of the southern writer who had to publish in the north, and 
they include a number of critical essays in epistolary form concerning travel, the re- 
lation between the periodical editor and the individual contributor, the problems of 
the southern magazine, and the nature and function of a national literature. 

The great majority of the letters of this first volume are addressed to James Law- 
son, Scottish-born New Yorker who was Simms’ lifelong friend and unofhcial literary 
agent. In them Simms gives his opinions of his own writings, a great deal about his 
publishing problems and the financial returns from all sorts of writing, and a profusion 
of detail regarding his family and social life. In these and other letters addressed to the 
men themselves, he shows himself a close friend and admirer of William Cullen 
Bryant and the actor Edwin Forrest, and a writer on good terms with his co-workers 
James Kirke Paulding, Evart Augustus Duyckinck, and a number of magazine editors. 
Simms emerges as an ambitious, moderately self-confident author, prolific in ideas and 
enormous in energy. Politically he is first a Union man opposed to Nullification, and 
later a patriotic southerner making common cause with some of his former enemies. 

The letters shed a considerable light on the struggles of the southern literary maga- 
zines of the period. As editor or contributor Simms was closely connected with the 
Southern Literary Messenger, the Southern Literary Journal, the Southern Quarterly 
Review, the Southern Literary Gazette, the Orion, and the Magnolia. With the ex- 
ception of the Messenger, most of these journals were short-lived, and here one learns 
first-hand many of the reasons for their failure. 

The editorial procedures in such an inclusive multi-volume work deserve attention. 
An introduction by Donald Davidson points up the significance of the letters and in- 
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cludes a good critical essay on Simms’ novels, and demonstrates quite conclusively 
why William P. Trent’s biography of 1892 presents a misleading portrait of Simms as 
man and writer. Mr. Alexander S. Salley’s biographical sketch is aimed primarily at 
documenting the contention that Trent’s picture of Simms as the prophet without 
honor in his own country, especially Charleston, is basically false. And the reader is 
grateful for the series of biographical sketches, “Simms’ Circle,” which immediately 
precedes the text of the letters. Though the letters raise questions about Simms’ friends 
the sketches do not answer, the reader at least knows who they are. The absence of 
such introductory biographical data is keenly felt, for example, by every reader of the 
great edition of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, for the sketches in that case are to 
come only at the end of the series. A list of depositories and the owners of manuscripts, 
and a list of the letters themselves showing postmark (when present) and owner or 
depository, are other features of the introductory section. 

The letter-text is good and the notes usually adequate, though of course there are 
references which leave the reader asking questions. One major weakness the reviewer 
feels should be pointed out, especially since it can easily be remedied in the later vol- 
umes. The index is woefully inadequate. The editors anticipate criticism by stating 
that it is “largely an index of proper names” and is “not by any means definitive,” but 
the omissions they point out are such things as the numerous periodicals frequently 
referred to and the persons to whom Simms “repeatedly desired his respects to be paid.” 
One may quarrel seriously with their decision even in these matters, for one of the 
prime uses of any collection of an author’s letters are in their references to other people 
and to publications. But the problem is more serious. This reviewer had some interest, 
for example, in Simms’ opinion of his own novel Beauchampe and in what he had to 
say about the Tennessee writer John Tomlin. He found two of Simms’ most significant 
comparisons (pp. 339, 384) of Beauchampe with his other works unrecorded, and 
three references (pp. 407, 408, 409) to Tomlin and the latter’s writings unlisted. Let 
us by all means have a “definitive” index to the other volumes. 

For the Virginian there is little of local interest here save Simms’ relations with the 
Southern Literary Messenger and with George Frederick Holmes, later the distin- 
guished professor in the University of Virginia. Simms’ correspondence with Na- 
thaniel Beverley Tucker, John Esten Cooke, John R. Thompson, and Edgar Poe is to 
appear in later volumes. But any American should be interested in this personal rec- 
ord of a southern planter and lawyer who was seriously attempting to make a living 
from authorship. 

Ricuarp Beare Davis 


The University of Tennessee 


Valley Forge: The Making of an Army. By Atrrep Hoyt Butt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. xii, 259 pp. $3.50. 
Reapers of this popularly-written account of the American Revolution will get more 


for their money than the title indicates. The author's purpose is not only to tell the 
story of Valley Forge but to describe the sequence of military events of which that 
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story was a central and significant phase. The first third of Mr. Bill’s book, therefore, 


is devoted to the campaigns in eastern Pennsylvania during the summer and fall of 
1777 and to descriptions of the battles of Brandywine and Germantown and the cap- 
ture of the Delaware forts. The middle portion concentrates on the sufferings and 
achievements of Washington's army during the winter of 1777-1778, thereby justifying 
the book’s title. In dealing with this phase, the author emphasizes the positive gains 
which the army made during that season of misery and discontent. He shows how 
Washington’s presence at Valley Forge immobilized the British at Philadelphia, twenty 
miles away, and prevented them from capitalizing on their victories of the previous 
summer. He tells of the improvements in the morale, discipline, and fighting ability of 
the Continental forces as affected by Von Steuben and of the reforms in weapon pro- 
curement by Nathaniel Green. After chronicling these changes, the author closes 
with a long account of the Battle of Monmouth County where the remade army 
proved with musket and bayonet that it had not starved and shivered at Valley Forge 
for nothing. 

This is a volume for the general reader rather than the professional historian, and it 
has most of the characteristics common to books of the former type. It is a swift-mov- 
ing narrative, written in a colorful and often breezy style and studded with anecdotes. 
It contains brief but vivid “profiles” of most of Washington’s principal associates and 
of his adversaries in the British army. There are some graphic and slightly salty vig- 
nettes of the eighteenth century G.I. which seem to say that American infantrymen 
have not changed too much in the past century and a half. This book, in short, is in- 
formative, generally accurate, and highly readable. 

The author has made no contribution to scholarly knowledge, however, nor has he 
pretended to. He has not attempted to analyze strategy or logistics or to evaluate general- 
ship in the fashion of a Freeman. His brief bibliography consists mostly of secondary 
works and previously-mined printed sources. One does not expect footnotes in a vol- 
ume such as this, but one can still wish that the author had indicated his authority for 
the anecdote about Knyphausen’s bread-buttering system or for the statement that 
“Lady Washington” referred to her distinguished and dignified husband as “the old 


man.” The maps and the index are adequate and serve their respective purposes. 
Wii H. Garnss, Jr. 


Virginia State Library 


They Faced the Future, A Saga of Growth. By Frances Leicn Wixuiams. Privately 
distributed by the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, Virginia. 


Tuis is a piece of institutional history on the highest level. The booklet is beautifully 
made, with vitality and charm in the text. Rare gravure illustrations with spritely cap- 
tions make the work a useful library item. Frances Leigh Williams, to judge by the 
bibliography she used for They Faced the Future, A Saga of Growth, made an impres- 
sive study to lightly sketch a picture of banking in a Southern city that was rural at 
heart and industrial in purpose. Ox drawn hogsheads rolled tobacco in from surround- 
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ing counties to large factories in Richmond. Water powered mills ground wheat and 
corn brought in by farmers, shipping the flour to ali the civilized world in sailing ves- 
sels financed by Richmond banks. Within sight of the docks there were iron works 
whose puddlers had vegetable gardens in their backyards. Watermelon hucksters 
sang their fruits along Main Street until the automobile made the practice unsafe for 
horses. 

Miss Williams has done a clever job. This is not a history of banking in Richmond, 
nor of social and political Richmond. It is a narrow strip of those larger and weightier 
pictures, and does exactly what such an item should do. It attracts friendship by re- 
creating the warm and friendly atmosphere in which courageous, and often precarious, 
business was transacted around the directors’ table of one line of merging banks, which 
in the end spread out as one organization in many branches over a prosperous and pop- 
ulous area. 

Miss Williams begins her sketch at that year of war and alarms, 1812, when a group 
of Virginians “had the temerity to launch a new business. It was a business that had 
to do with man’s trust in man — a bank.” She shows that trusts wavering up and down 
as the Government suffered growing pains. By 1873 the office of Secretary of Treasury 
having come of age, but not having achieved paternalism, could turn a cold shoulder 
on private bankruptcy with the statement, “This, gentlemen, is not my funeral.” When 
J. P. Morgan was called in to advise the Government in 1895, the public was so scep- 
tical that they raised the cry: “Have we sold the nation to the bankers?” 

However, Miss Williams’ confidence is bouyant, especially in the State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Company. She says finally, “The men and women of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company believe that those forebears who built America by 
overcoming difficulties have bequeathed the legacy of a solution [to present problems]. 
When times were not propitious to hope, they claimed hope; when obstacles loomed 
so large as to generate fear, they claimed courage; when man’s unkindness to man 
bred deep distrust, they found an integrating faith.” 

To the very lovely gravure pictures there has been added a family tree of the bank 
by Elmo Jones. Fittingly it is a tobacco plant, with branching roots rising into a 
sturdy stalk and flourishing leaves. 

Frances Norton Mason 


Richmond, Virginia 


Women Camp Followers of the American Revolution. By Warter Hart BLuMen- 
THAL. Philadelphia: George S. MacManus Company, 1952. 104 pp. $3.75. 


THE ARMY wIFE is a hardy nomad. Martha Washington shared the discomforts of 
Valley Forge with her general, but the wives of many privates were also there. Indeed, 
some families of soldiers were refugees from places within the British lines and had 
nowhere else to go. The women washed and sewed, nursed the sick and wounded, 
and in many other ways ministered to the fighting men. On the other hand they 
created problems for commanding officers. Feeding the camp followers was often a 
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tax upon the commissary department. On the march strict orders had to be given to 
prevent women from riding in the baggage wagons. Charmers who had no legal tie to 
any soldier were prone to flout every regulation. Strange as it may seem, the British 
army had more women following it than did the American. 

Mr. Blumenthal has gathered some material on this subject about which little has 
been written, but his slender monograph does not deal adequately with the topic. It 
raised more questions in the mind of this reviewer than it answered. 


Wii M. E. Racwar 


The Extraordinary Mr. Morris. By Howarp Swiccerr. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1952. 483 pp. $5.00. 


The author states in his foreword that this is a biography, but it is difficult to say 
what sort of book it really is. It is a combination of diary entries, letters, sound 
biography and sheer fiction. 

There are errors of fact and interpretation which dispel the necessary illusion that 
Gouverneur is faithfully portrayed in The Extraordinary Mr. Morris. It is surprising 
that an author who writes of Thomas Jefferson and Morris in the most intimate and 
omniscent terms does not seek to sustain such a pose by avoiding disconcerting errors. 
On pages 150-153 the reader is given the impression that both Morris and Jefferson 
were naughty with the ladies, but wouldn’t tell on one another. To state on page 182 
that “No one knew that Jefferson had already been appointed Secretary of State 
[when he embarked for America in the autumn of 1789],” and to state on page 232 
that James Swann in 1795 “got control of the American debt to France,” is to state 
impossibilities of one kind or another. Although the book is liberally sprinkled with 
perhapses and probablys, one cannot avoid revulsion at the conversations which Mr. 
Swiggett places in the mouths of historical figures. To judge from the author’s in- 
ventions (he does not indicate that he is quoting from letters), the reader may well 
wonder why women found Morris attractive or why Gouverneur should have been 
interested in either his mistress Madame de Flahaut or in his wife Nancy Randolph 
Morris. 

The author has used considerable material of value which was before unpublished, 
but he is elusive in citing its exact location. He does not use footnotes, but collects in 
an appendix brief, general references for each chapter. Presumably, most of the 
“new” material consists of letters between Morris and Madame de Flahaut, and papers 
written after his return to America. 


But the most important criticism of this book is its lack of literary merit. The 
existence of abundant manuscript letters and diaries is in one sense a great advantage 
to the writer of either biography or fiction, but it is also a constant menace and 
challenge. Mr. Swiggett is victim to such a situation. He has not digested his ma- 
terial to the point of collecting random notations into coherent paragraphs, which one 
may reasonably expect of a biography or a work of fiction. 
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For the reader of either general or special interests, Beatrix Cary Davenport's edition 
of Morris's Diary of the French Revolution (Boston, 1939, 2 vols.) remains the most 
authoritative, interesting, well-arranged and frequently racy work dealing with 
Gouverneur Morris. It is true that Miss Davenport does not treat Morris's last years, 
but this omission can hardly be said to be fatal to the picture of the man. A rake is 
never very interesting after the moment of his conversion to ways of righteousness, 
and those former hell-raisers Gouverneur and Nancy Randolph Morris became rather 
dull characters after they settled down to old age and nuptial bliss. 


Grorce GREEN SHACKELFORD 


Virginia Historical Society 


Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Charlotte County, Virginia, 1764-1815. 
Compiled and published by Caruermve Linpsay Knorr, 1951. Mimeographed. 
119 pp. $5.00 (Address orders Mrs. H. A. Knorr, 1401 Linden Street, Pine Bluff, 
Ar 


kansas). 


Mrs. Knorr is an untiring worker in gathering marriage records from Virginia county 
records, compiling them in excellent form and publishing them so that they may 
become readily available to students of Virginian family history. To the January, 1950, 
number of this magazine Mrs. Knorr contributed a compilation of the few remaining 
Buckingham County marriage bonds bearing dates 1784-1791. In 1948 in joint editor- 
ship with Mrs. Blanche Adams Chapman she published Marriage Bonds of Southamp- 
ton County, 1750-1800 and in 1950 under her own editorship she issued Marriages of 
Prince Edward County, 1754-1810. We most cordially welcome Mrs. Knorr’s Mar- 
riage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Charlotte County, Virginia, 1764-1815, that 
bears evidence of careful compilation and expectantly look forward to columns of 
marriage records that she may publish in the future. Charlotte County records (be- 
ginning with the organization of the county in 1764) have received little attention in 
the way of publication, only abstracts of deeds and wills that relate to the histories of 
specific individuals or families having found their way into published biographical 
sketches or genealogies of families. It is hoped that Mrs. Knorr’s book of Charlotte 
marriage records will prove an inspiration to someone to undertake the publication of 
abstracts of Charlotte County’s records of wills and deeds with notes from the court 
Order Books. The interest in such a publication would be far-reaching as literally 
hundreds of families in the far South and in the West (both Middle West and Far 
West) have “origins” in old Charlotte. 

We in Virginia are grateful to Mrs. Knorr for employing her fine skill in matters of 
genealogical research in seeking out, compiling and publishing marriage records, and 
trust that she will persist in an undertaking so admirably begun. 
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George Washington in American Literature: 1775-1865. By W1tt1aM ALFRED Bryan. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 280 pp. $4.00. 


According to its author, the primary purpose of George Washington in American 
Literature, 1775-1865 is “to discover and evaluate the treatment accorded Washington 
by poets, dramatists, and writers of fiction” during the period stated in the title. Of 
relatively minor importance are chapters devoted to Washington as seen by his con- 
temporaries and considerations of the man in the biography and oratory of the period. 
The dates given are arbitrary but reasonable nevertheless because they represent the 
date for the official beginning of the American Revolution, when Washington’s star 
began to rise, and the date when the star of another American hero, Abraham 
Lincoln, promised to eclipse that of Washington. 

In his introductory chapter, Bryan makes a statement which he does not find very 
difficult to prove in the body of his work — namely, that “Before 1865 most American 
writers agreed that Washington’s character was perfect.” During Washington’s life- 
time men like Benjamin Franklin Bache attempted to smear him, but, in Bryan’s 
words, “none of the mud which was hurled at him stuck.” 

Poets of the period were, in general, among those who considered Washington 
perfect. But the opening sentence of Bryan’s chapter entitled “Verse” sums up the 
author's opinion of attempts to treat Washington in poetry: “Much verse has been 
written about Washington, but very little poetry.” Bryan considers Philip Freneau’s 
contribution “considerable,” and the poet himself “the most gifted of those who en- 
thusiastically sang of the glorious struggle for freedom.” Significantly, according to 
Bryan, James Russell Lowell wrote “the best poem that has yet been written about 
Washington” — “Under the Old Elm” — but, as Bryan points out, he wrote it in 1875. 

Bryan devotes less space to drama than he does to any other section of his book 
except the conclusion — a fact which he justifies, apparently, through his contention 
that “American achievement in the field of drama was, throughout the period here 
studied, less considerable than that in the other major literary genres.” One of the 
plays mentioned — Tory James Rivington’s The Battle of Brooklyn — is particularly 
interesting because in it, says Bryan, Washington is presented as a usurper who, among 
other things, gives a chambermaid thirty dollars in exchange for favors received. 
William Dunlap’s André, to which Bryan gives deserved praise, is significant because 
of its above-the-ordinary characterization of Washington. 

In his discussion of fiction, Bryan devotes much space to Cooper’s The Spy (1821), 
which, however, succeeds only in giving us Mr. Harper, a not very satisfactory 
Washington-in-disguise. Except for Cooper, John Esten Cooke, and Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, there is a noticeable lack of well-known names among writers of fiction 
treating Washington during this period. Novelists John Neal and James McHenry 
are typical of the list. George Lippard, who “devoted more pages to the treatment 
of Washington than any other writer of fiction up to the present day,” deserves men- 
tion, perhaps, because he treats of Washington in love, and because, writes Bryan, 
“Lippard’s presentation of young Washington in the grip of the tender passion is one 
of very few such fictional efforts to be found in the period under consideration.” 
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Concluding his discussion of Washington in fiction, however, Bryan says that in 
general the treatment before 1865 was one of failure. He explains this situation by 
asserting that “To picture Washington in fiction seemed irreverent. Americans con- 
sidered him a fit subject for eulogies, not for novels.” 

In Bryan’s opinion, biographers between 1775 and 1865 had as little success as 
novelists in humanizing the Father of his Country Cif, indeed, biographies and 
novels should humanize). Criticizing John Marshall’s famous biography, Bryan 
quotes John Adams: “Marshall’s [book] is a Mausoleum, 100 feet square at the base, 
and 200 feet high.” Parson Weems’ Life makes a prig out of Washington, says Bryan, 
who considers Irving's biography the best written in the period under consideration. 

Washington’s high place as a subject for oratory in America is doubtless secure — 
thanks, in part, to the fact that February 22 comes around faithfully every year. 
Though conceding the literary merit of orations by such worthies as Lincoln, Webster, 
Calhoun, “and possibly Everett,” Bryan feels that in general the orators between 1775 
and 1865 simply lent additional support to efforts to canonize Washington. Thus one 
finds in the oratory directed at Washington (as Bryan sees it) little that is not “some- 
what chauvinistic.” 

The rather negative aspect of George Washington in American Literature, 1775- 
1865 — the lack of any “startling” conclusions — should not lessen the value of the 
book in the eyes of potential readers. Of course one need not agree with every thing 
that Bryan says. This book is, after all, but one man’s opinion. Even so, Bryan 
presents a clear, orderly, and well-documented treatment of a great but enigmatic 


subject. 
Zesuton Vance Hooker, II 


Roanoke College 


The City that Turned Back Time: Colonial Williamsburg’s First Twenty-five Years. 
Text by Parke Rousg, Jr. Official Photographs by Tuomas L. Wittiams. Williams- 
burg: Colonial Williamsburg, 1952. 52 pp. Paper bound. $1.00. 


The restoration of Williamsburg is now an important part of its history. A whole 
generation has grown up which cannot remember the quiet little college town before 
the rebuilding began. Many volumes have told the story of Williamsburg in the 
eighteenth century, but in this book Parke Rouse takes a nearer view. He uses well 
over a hundred pictures, neatly joined together by a sprightly text, to tell the story of 
the restoration. The irresistible charm of the beautiful photographs by Thomas L. 
Williams make it impossible to lay the book aside without turning every one of its pages. 

When Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., visited Williamsburg in March, 1926, 
they were shown the town by Dr. William Archer Rutherfoord Goodwin at that time 
a professor at the College of William and Mary. Dr. Goodwin told the Rockefellers of 
his dream of restoring the eighteenth century capital of Virginia to its anceint form and 
beauty. Dr. Goodwin’s vision moved his guests to provide the necessary money. The 
historic sites of old Williamsburg were purchased and historians and archeologists be- 
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gan work. Step by step the old capital emerged Phoenix like as the incrustation of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries was cleared away. Rebuilt Williamsburg is today 
a tourist Mecca. Its recent history is an intriguing story. 

Witt M. E. Racnar 


Virginia Historical Society 


Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia. Volume Four, 1951-1952. Edited by Frepson Bowers. Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 1951. xii, 237 pp. $6.00. 


Once again Mr. Bowers has prepared for the members of the Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia a handsome volume of scholarly essays. The society is to 
be congratulated and the editor commended. Those who lock for Virginiana among 
the articles will be disappointed, however, as will historians in general. Indeed, only 
“Early American Power Printing Presses” by Ralph Green can truly be termed history. 
“What’s one man’s poison, signor, is another’s meat and drink.” Students of English 
will have a feast. 


WituuaM M. E. Racuar 
Virginia Historical Society 


A Pictorial History of the Confederacy. By Lamont Bucuanan. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1951. 288 pp. $5.00. 


The face of the South at war is herein revealed, at first blithe and a little arrogant and 
at length gaunt and wasted, sustained only by pride. So marked a change exerts a 
certain morbid appeal, like watching the bursting furies of a summer storm. It is 
clear from this book that, for its duration, no war in American history has struck more 
deeply into the lives of Americans — not even the far-reaching World War II. And 
it seems safe to say that no war has left a more moving record of its pervasive tragedy. 

With all the material at his command Lamont Buchanan might have produced a 
powerful book, but he has stopped short of the fullest exploitation of his resources. 
It can be said that he has followed the main course of the war dutifully and illustrated 
it with a wealth of photographs, prints and engravings, and reproductions of news 
papers and documents. What is lacking is a certain vividness in the telling, an 
imaginative blending of text and pictures, and a satisfactory reproduction of illustra- 
tions. A comparison of Mr. Buchanan’s sober narrative with Roger Butterfield’s 
scintillating The American Past reveals how far short of the ideal this book has fallen. 

Mr. Buchanan has assembled widely dispersed material, much of it from Virginia 
sources, which in itself should be of interest to Confederates. The early photographs 
by Mathew Brady and others suggest that the basis for many other pictorial studies of 
nineteenth century America awaits enterprising scholars and writers, to add a new 
dimension to recorded history. 

Parke Rous, Jr. 


Colonial Williamsburg 
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Rag, Tag and Bobtail: The Story of the Continental Army, 1775-1783. By Lynn 
Montross. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 519 pp. $5.00. 


The minor testament of foot soldiers, usually relegated to footnotes in formal his- 
tories, here becomes the basis for a largely continuous eye-witness account of the 
Revolution. The author has examined extensive contemporary accounts by both 
British and Americans, officers and privates, and from these he has selected countless 
illuminating passages and quotations with which to garnish his story. 

The result is as readable as one would expect it to be, supplementing more tradi- 
tional treatment of the subject much as Ernie Pyle’s World War II dispatches sup- 
plemented War Department communiques. However, the strength of Mr. Montross’ 
diverting book is its weakness. The author is largely at the mercy of his fragmentary 
historical materials, and these are uneven. The result is something more than amusing 
Americana but something less than satisfying history. 

Parke Rouss, Jr. 
Colonial Williamsburg 


Conscripted City: The Story of Norfolk in World War II. By Marvin W. Scu ec. 
Norfolk: Norfolk War History Commission, 1951. 396 pp. $4.00. 


A Norfolk War History Commission was appointed in 1945 to collect and to pre- 
serve printed and manuscript records explaining the city’s role in World War I. The 
Commission selected Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel in 1948 to write a comprehensive ac- 
count of Norfolk in the recent world war. 

Dr. Schlegel, now an associate professor of history at Longwood College, has been 
very active in research and writing on the American home front of the war years. 
Conscripted City is the sixth volume on this subject he has written in whole or in part. 

It was a distinct pleasure to read Dr. Schlegel’s Conscripted City. It is the very 
readable story of life — social, religious, political, and economic — in one of America’s 
great coastal cities during the most dreadful war in the history of man. It is the study 
of almost countless and almost always perplexing problems, resulting almost exclusively 
from rapid wartime expansion, that were faced and largely solved by war-conscious 
Norfolkians. 

Conscripted City covers in considerable and varied detail the years from 1939, when 
war broke out in Europe, to 1945, when Japan surrendered in the Pacific. The book 
will rather vividly recall to many Norfolkians and Navy men who were stationed in 
that city such subjects, many half-forgotten, as the “debate over housing — the jammed 
streetcars — the lines in the restaurants — the pleasure-driving ban — the meat shortage 
— the dismissal of the ration board — the beer strike — the raids on the vice dens — the 
unexpected blackout —the makeshift apartments —” and, above all, “the over- 
whelming presence of the Navy.” 

It was the U. S. Navy that colored life in Norfolk and made it quite different from 
the average wartime city in the United States. Norfolk always has been, and in the 
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forseeable future will doubtless continue to be, a “Navy town.” Conscripted City is 
well worth reading and should be particularly enjoyed by Virginians and Navy men. 


GLenn Curtiss SMITH 
Madison College 


Bartolomé De Las Casas Historian: An Essay in Spanish Historiography. By Lewis 
Hanke. Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida Press, 1952. xiii, 125 pp. $3.75. 


This lengthy essay is a translation with slight additions of Dr. Hanke’s introduction 
to a Spanish critical edition of Las Casas’ The History of the Indies prepared by Dr. 
Augustin Millares Carlo and published in Mexico in 1951. Together with his 
Spanish Struggle for Justice (Philadelphia, 1949) and Bartolomé De Las Casas, An 
Interpretation of His Life and Writings (The Hague, 1951) this essay makes possible 
a much more accurate judgment on the writings of a very controversial figure. 

The historical works of Las Casas vary in quality and purpose. The notorious 
Very Brief Account of the Destruction of the Indies was written against a particular 
economic problem — the encomienda. Dr. Hanke dismisses it as a violently polemical 
propaganda tract published in 1542 to influence the decisions of Charles V. This work 
has been a primary source for the famous Black Legend of Spanish iniquity about 
which countless heated rebuttals have been written in the succeeding centuries. The 
much larger Apologetic History of the Indies is a storehouse of information on the 
customs and life of the Indians designed to defend them from the outmoded Aristo- 
telian theory that certain classes of men are inherently slaves. But the three volume 
History of the Indies is the work upon which Las Casas’ reputation as an historian 
must rest. This lengthy, prolix and amorphous chronicle is a “passionate but indis- 
pensable record” of the first three decades of Spain’s exploration and conquest of the 
New World. The History has been known up to now largely in excerpts, and the story 
of the delay in its publication and the travels of what is now accepted as the original 
text makes interesting reading. Dr. Hanke traces the development of Spanish his- 
toriography in terms of the vicissitudes of Las Casas’ works. 

This book could not settle the great debate as to whether Las Casas was an historian 
or an apologist. In the fifty-two years that the fiery Dominican bishop devoted to the 
cause of the Indians, he seems to have acted in both roles. He wrote his History with a 
clear purpose to tell the truth so that the publicity given to atrocities might alleviate 
the unjust treatment of the Indians. He wanted to recall Spain to its great mission in the 
New World to impart the Christian heritage she possessed. He was an avid collector 
of documents, reports and letters, and he questioned officials and ecclesiastics to find 
support for his ideas. With the publication of this new Mexican edition, the possibility 
of a sober, dispassionate appraisal of the works of Las Casas becomes actual. Each 
section of the History can be compared with the evidence of the great documentary 
collections available and the justice of his charges evaluated. Certain portions of the 
History have received this scrutiny, and Las Casas — aside from carelessness with 


numbers — has been vindicated. 
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City is Dr. Hanke writes with a complete mastery of the literature on this topic, and his 
men. footnotes frequently quote recent private communications from experts abroad. His 
study is circumscribed in a sense by a neglect of the intellectual milieu that produced 
MITH Las Casas’ ideas. For Erasmus, Vitoria, and Soto and the Universities of Salamanca 
and Alcala all discussed and clarified the deep theological truths on which were based 
the theories of one of the great humanitarians of our hemisphere. 
Lene Woodstock College Azsear J. Loosas, S.J. 
75: 
duction — 
by Dr. The Papers of Sir William Johnson, Volume X. Mitton W. Hamitton (ed.). The 
ith his University of the State of New York, 1951. 998 pp. $5.00. 
as, An This tenth volume of the Sir William Johnson Papers covers the five years from 
ossible 1758 through December 1763. It was during this eventful half-decade that the English 
drove the French out of the new world and made possible the successful revolt of the 
torious Thirteen Original Colonies a decade later. 
ticular The big volume of a thousand pages contains documents pertaining to three specific 
emical subjects: (1) strategy, tactics, and diplomacy of the French and Indian War; (2) 
s work Pontiac’s Conspiracy; and (3) the Treaty of Paris, 1763. Volume X of this series 
about parallels and supplements volumes III and IV. 
. The The Johnson documents are, of course, arranged chronologically, and include not 
m the only letters and papers written by Sir William Johnson but also letters and papers 
Aristo- addressed to him. The vast bulk of the book consists of documents on the French and | 
olume Indian War. 
torian Most interesting to the reviewer was the wealth of detailed material on the relation- 
indis- ship between the English and the Indians. It is quite apparent from his correspondence 
of the that William Johnson worked hard and long and successfully in establishing and main- 
depres, taining reasonably good relations between the English military forces and the Indians. 
iginal The English were fortunate in having in their military forces in North America a 
1 his: leader like Johnson, for he, perhaps more than any Englishman, was responsible for the 
; many Indian tribal alliances that proved so very valuable in the dark years following 
— General Braddock’s disastrous defeat at the beginning of the world conflict between 
y the England and France for colonial empire. 
“ith a Dr. Hamilton did scholarly work in editing the tenth volume of the Johnson Papers. 
ew This volume can be used to excellent advantage in a study of original sources per- 
n the taining to the French and Indian War and its immediate aftermath. As such it is a 
‘eal very definite contribution in late colonial Americana. 
n 
vility Gienn Curtiss Smrru 
Each Madison College 
tary 
the 
with 
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A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE in Henrico County, near Rich- 


mond, Virginia, The Home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
dell, Together with an Account of some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curi- 
osities, &c. therein, with Illustrations of the Interior, the Exterior and the 
Surrounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 
MCMXLVII. Scarlet Algerian goat binding. XV, 76 pp. Appendices. 
Illustrated. Price $20.00. 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH and The Political Conditions Under 


Which It Grew. By George MacLaren Brydon, D.D., Historiographer of 
the Diocese of Virginia. An interpretation of the records of the Colony 
of Virginia and of the Anglican Church of that colony. Price $7.50. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY with 


notes on the subjects and artists. The text by Alexander Wilbourne 
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ginians. Biographical and portrait notes refer to some one hundred and 
twenty-five items; also biographical material on the forty artists repre- 
sented. Binder’s cloth cover; 192 pages; 8 illustrations. Limited edition. 
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VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Acco- 


mack Counties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw; edited for the Society by George 
Carrington Mason. Bound in blue buckram, 1511 pp., 340 illustrations, 
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THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (pub- 
lished 1883); Volume II (published 1884). Price, per set, $2.00. 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished oe the Huguenot Emigration to Vir- 
ginia and to the settlement at Manakin-Town with an Appendix of Genealo- 
gies. Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1884. (Less than 15 copies remaining 
unsold). Price, $20.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections of 
the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1887. Price, 


$1.00. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by R. A. 
Brock. Volume I (published 1888); Volume II (published 1889). Price, per 
set, $2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (published 1890); Volume 
(published 1891). Price, per set, $2.00. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Published 
— (January, April, July and October). Per annum, $5.00; single num- 
2.00. 


Back issues can be supplied at the following prices, unbound, plus carriage: 
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American Painting: First Flowers of Our 
Wilderness (Flexner), 14, 26, 54 
American Philosophical Society, 607 
American Statesman, Petersburg, 571 
Amherst, Sir Jeffery, 411 
Amherst County, Gillespie family, 178 
Amberst County, Virginia, in the Revolution, 
352-354 
Ancestors and Descendants of John Quarles 
Winn, 40 
Anderson (Mr.-tavern-keeper) 431 
Anderson, Amy Cosby, 309 
Francis, 309 
Jeremiah G., 98 
Lillian, 607 
Nancy (Ann), 331 
Osborn P., 98 
André, John (Major) 599 
Andrew, John Albion (Gov. of Mass.) 8o, 
94-100, 114, 177 
correspondence with William Green, 
101-114 
portrait, 113 
Jonathan, 95 
Robert, 95 
Andrews, Charles M., Colonial Period of 
American History, 375, 377 
Anecdotes of English Painters, 8, 14 
Ann Arundel County, Md., 146, 148, 150, 
151, 153 
Hoxton family, 149-151, 153 
Annals of Tazewell County, Virginia, 573 
Annals of the New York Stage, 424, 428 
Annandale (ship) 221 
Annapolis, records, 148-153, 158, 160 
Annapolis Houses, 1700-1775, 338 
Anne (of Cleves) 322 
Anne (Queen of England) 29, 222 
Annfield, 30 
Antelope Pink (ship) 147 
Anthony Bonadventure (ship) 134 
Appalachian divide, 170 
Appleton, Sylvia, 167 
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Rachel, 179 
Rebecca Carter, 179 
Appling County, Ga., 179 
Appomattox River, 447 
Arber, Edward (Ed.), Travels and Works of 
Captain Jobn Smith, 578 
Arbuthnote, Lady Helen, 213, 230-232, 234, 
237, 238 
Archer, Robert (Dr.) 477 
Architecture, early American, 337, 338 
ll, Samuel, 578 
Arlington (estate) 464, 472, 477, 480 
Arlington, Curtis family, 41 
Arlington County, part of D. C., 162 
Arlington National Cemetery, 241 
Armistead, Anna (fl. 1756) 76 
Anna Lee, 37 
Anne, 179 
Anthony, 179 
Joyce, 76 
Judith, 37 
Mary, 37 
portrait, 33 
rtrait of, descr., 37, 38 
alker K. (Brig.-Gen.) 461, 469, 471, 474 
475» 477 
William (d. 1660) 179 
William (d. 1711) 37 
Arnold, Benedict, 421 
capture of Richmond in 1781, 591-598 
proposal concerning prize goods, 1781, 
plate, 598 
Margaret Shippen, 591 
Ruth, 165 
Arnold manuscripts, 599 
Arnold’s March, 599 
Arnot, Hugo, Collection and Abridgement of 
Celebrated Criminal Trials in Scotland, 
222 
Arts of Design in the United States, 11, 15, 
17, 23 
Arundel, Thomas Howard, Earl of, 322 
Arundell Club, 159 
As You Like It, 428 
Ashland, Martin family, 552, 574 
Athens, Ga., 179 
Atherton (Mr.) 424 
Attorneys Andrew of Boston and Green of 
Richmond Consider the John Brown 
Raid, 89-114 
Attwood, Peter (Priest) 147 
Auger, A. J., 159 
Laura Middleton, 159 
— County, Barnhart family, 492 
inley family, 600 
Gwin family, 600 
mention, 537 
Mohler family, 600 
Avoca, 87, 88 
Aynge, G. A., Tecumseh, 563 
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Bachelor’s Retreat (estate) 149, 160 
Back Creek, 68, 71, 73, 80, 87 
(estate) 80, 81, 87, 88 
plantation, 79, 80 
Background of the First Council of the 
Colony of Virginia, 371-373 
Bacon, Francis, Essay on Plantations, 365 
Mary Agnes, 311 
Bacon’s Rebellion, Gloucester County, 70, 71 
Bagby, George W., 573, 581 
Baird, John, 554 
Bakeless, John, Daniel Boone, 446-447 
Baker, Annie, 309 
John (fl. 2687) 141 
John (fl. 1807) 587 
Thomas (Rev.) 17, 18 
portrait of, descr., 9, 17, 18 
Virgil, American Painting, 178 
Bakewell, Thomas, 18 
Balcony Falls, 547 
Baldrey (Colonel) 530 
Baldwin, Robert Turner, 580 
Ball, George, 80 
John D., 160 
Thomas, 243 
Ballard, John, 525, 534 
Matthew, 531 
Baltimore, Ambler family, 165 
Farinholt family, 601 
Garrett family, 547 
Gwin family, 600, 601 
Hoxton family, 167 
railroad connections, 541, 542, §45-547 
Redwood family, 602 
Wiltshire family, 606 
Baltimore County, Md., 150 
Baltimore (ship) 148 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in Valley of 
Va., $37, $39 541-550 
Valley Line, 537, 547-550 
Bank of the United States, Madison on, 257, 
260 
Bank of the Valley, 270, 276 
Bank of Virginia, 267, 269, 270, 273, 276, 279 
Bankhead, James (General) 577 
Banks, Virginia, Panic of 1837, 268-281 
Barbers, colonial, 492 
Barbour, Phillip Pendleton, 98 
Baring Brothers of London, 269 
Barker, Hamill and, 598 
William, 521 
Barksdale, Jemima Wingfield, 319 
Samuel, 319 
Virginia, 554, 574 
Barnett, Elizabeth Wingfield Worsham Willis 
Allison, 308, 314 
Jean Jack, 314 
Samuel, 308, 314 
William, 314 
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Barnhart, Catherine Myers, 492 
(Bernhardt), George I, 492 
George II, 492 
John D., Henry Hamilton and George 
Rogers Clark ... , 346-348 
Katherine (Katy) 492 
Nat G., 492 
Sallie, 492 
(See also Bernhardt) 
Barradall, Edward, 92 
Virginia law reports, 92, 93 
Barron, James (Captain) 459 
Barry, James, 160 
Bartlett, William H. C., 470, 471, 475, 478 
Bartolomé De Las Casas, Historian: An Essay 
in Spanish Historiography, 624-625 
Barton, Robert T., Virginia Colonial Deci- 
SIONS, 92 
Bartow, Theodosia, 583, 589 
Basses Creek, 68-71, 73 
Basses Creek divident, 68, 69 
Bassett, Burwell, 80 
John Spencer (Ed.), Correspondence of 
pm mon Jackson, 278, 284 
Writings of Colonel William Byrd of 
Westover ..., 27, 224, 238 
Bastrop Grant, 586 
Bath (Berkley Springs) 470 
Baths of Diocletian, Studio of Moses Jacob 
Ezekiel in, 254 
Batte, Will, 609 
family, 609 
Battle Abbey, 169 
Battle Abbey Collection, 43 
Battle of the Thames, 563 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 486 
Batts, John, 609 
Sarah Thropp George, 609 
William, 609 
family, 609 
Bayard, James A., 585 
Bayley, Frank W., 47, 48, 52, 53 
Bayley’s Copley Gallery, Boston, 52 
Baylor, Lucy a 51, §2 
Bayly, Thomas H. (Judge) 176 
Beal (Mr.) 312 
Beale, Elizabeth, 35 
Harwar, 34 
Beatty, Richmond Croom, 20 
William Byrd of Westover, 27 
Beaverdam Creek, Ga., 312 
Beckham, Frances, 600 
R. Frank, 601 
Bedel (Mr.) 314 
Sarah Stokes Wharry Grimes, 314 
Before the Mayflower, 375 
Beggar’s Opera (the) 433, 434 
Bebold Virginia: the Fifth Crown ... , 194-196 
Beirne, Rosamond Randall, 338 
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Bell (Mr.) 490 
Booker and (firm) 426 
Belleville, 69, 73, 75-77, 82, 83, 86, 87 
Belleville Creek (Fordes Creek) 69, 73, 75 
Belleville Lane, 69 
Bellew, Hon. George, 146 
Henry (Captain of Liverpool) 439, 441 
Bell-Vue, 447 
Belvoir (estate) 13 
Bemis, Samuel Flagg, Diplomatic History of 
the United States, 265 
Jay’s Treaty, 450, 457 
Bemiss, Samuel M., 607 
Spirit of Sir Walter Raleigh, 364-367 
Bendy, Elizabeth, 503 
Benedict Arnold in Richmond, January, 1781 
++ +5 591-599 
Benefice, Mary, 144 
Benford, Elizabeth B., 607 
Bennet, Alice, 124 
William, 122-124 
Bentley, James H., 86 
Mary E., 86 
Benton, Thomas Hart (Colonel) 98, 272, 275 
Berkeley (estate) 30, 63, 178 
Dorothea Randolph, 165 
Dorothea Winslow Randolph, 165 
Frances Culpepper, 38 
Francis L., Jr., 555 
General Assembly of 1619: Its Historical 
Significance, 373-377 
Norborne, 165 
Norborne II, 165 
Richard, 519 
Sir William (Gov. of Va.) 38, 70, 502 
Berkeley County, West Va., 537 
Berkeley Hundred, 519 
Berkley Springs (Bath) 470 
Berks County, Pa., 492 
Berners, Ann, 516 
William, 516 
Bernhardt, Sarah, 177 
Wendell, 492 
(See also Barnhart) 
Berry, Benjamin, 578 
Katherine Compton, 168 
William, County Genealogies, Pedigrees of 
the Families ... of Kent, 517 
Berryville, Clarke County Historical Associa- 
tion, 17, 37, 54 
Watkins family, 30 
Betts, John, 119, 124 
Bevan, Mrs. A. C., 20, 28 
Beverley, Elizabeth Peyton, 52 
Peter (Colonel) 52 
Robert II, 370, 490 
Susanna, 52 


Bibliographical Society of Univ. of Va, 
Papers of . . . Volume Four, 1951-1952, 
622 

Bicknes Bay, 521 

Biddle (Mr.) 428 

Big Jim (Indian) 172 

Big Lick (Roanoke) 542 


Bignal, West and (theater managers) 425 
Bike (Negro) 603 
Bikers, Charles City County, 521 


Bill, Alfred Hoyt, Valley Forge: The Mak- 
ing of an Army, 615-616 
Biography by Americans, 501 
Birt, John, 134 
Biscuit Run Valley, 317 
Bisset (Mr.) 433, 434 
Bissett, Ann, 316 
Black, Gilbert, 225 
Blackburn, Joseph, 8 
Blackford (Mr.) 163 
Isaac, 175 
Blackstone, Sir William, Commentaries, 94 
Blattermann, George (Professor) 555 
Blair, Archibald (Dr.) 32, 33, 233 
Elizabeth, 32, 33 
portrait of, descr., 31-33 
Francis Preston, Sr., 98, 278 
James (Rev.) 19, 233 488-490 
Present State of Virginia and the College, 
19 
portrait, 19 
portrait of, descr., 19 
John, 61, 410 
Montgomery (Judge) 98 
Sarah Harrison, 19 
Bland, H., 45 
Richard, 410 
Theodorick, 595 
Madison on, 261 
Blaney (Mr.) 520 
George (Major) 476 
Blanton, Wyndham B., 339 
Blennerhassett, Harman, 586, 587 
Margaret, 587 
Bloomsbury, 85, 86, 88 
Bliss, Willard F., 359, 360 
Blue Ridge Mountains, 537, 541, 543, 553 
Bluementhal, Nina, 165 
Walter Hart, Women Camp Followers of 
the American Revolution, 617-618 
Boarman, Raphael, 155 
Bodleian Library, 18 
Bohun, Humphrey, 133 
Bolling (Captain) 12 
Elizabeth Blair, 32, 33 
rtrait of, descr., 31-33 
Elizabeth Lewis, 32 
Jane, 40 
portrait of, descr., 40 
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John, Sr. (Colonel) 32, 40 
rtrait of, descr., 31, 32 
John, Jr. (Major) 32, 33 
portrait of, descr., 31-33 
Mary Kennon, 32, 40 
portrait of, descr., 31, 32 
Mrs. Richard, 31 
family, portraits of, descr., 31-33 
Bollingbrook Hotel, Petersburg, 553, 570 
Bollman, Erich, 588 
Bolton, Charles K., 17 
Portraits of the Founders, 19, 36, 39, 43, 54 
John (Rev.) 155 
Roger, 117 
Bomford, George (Lt.-Colonel) 460, 461 
Bonaparte, Joseph, 296 
Bonnycastle, Charles (Professor) 555 
Booker and Bell (firm) 426 
Boone, Daniel, 170-175, 446 
James, 170-172, 174, 175 
Rebecca, 172 
Boone and Russell Graves in Lee County, Vir- 
ginia, 170-174 
Boonesborough, Siege of, 446 
Booth (ship) 74 
Booth, Frances, 82 
George, 75-77 
George Wythe, 77, 79, 81, 82 
John, 74, 76 
Joyce Armistead, 76 
Mary Cooke, 74, 75 
Mordecai, 75-77, 85 
Thomas, 73-77, 85 
William, 76 
family, tombs, 75 
Boston, Storrow family, 256 
Boswell (Mr.) 73 
Mrs. Ballard E., 49 
George, 75-77 
John, 73-75 
Joseph, 73, 75, 85 
Thomas, 68, 69, 71, 73 
William, 76, 77, 85 
family, lands, 74-76 
Botetourt County, mention, 537 
shares in Valley Railroad, 547 
Botetourt Springs, 447 
Botta, Carlo, 263 
Bottom, Raymond B., Jobn Mitchel, 326-328 
Botts, Benjamin, 587 
Bourbon Democracy, 343 
Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890, 
182, 183 
Bourne, John, 144, 145 
Mary (Martha) 144-146 
Nehemiah, 145 
Ruth, 145 


Bovill, John de, 320 ch 
M de, 320 ch 
Sir William de, 320 ch 
Bowe, Nathaniel, 310 
William, 310 
Bowen (Captain) 173 
Eliza A., Story of Wilkes County, Georgia, 
307, 312 
Mary Henley Russell, 173 
Bowers, Fredson (Ed.), Studies in Bibliog- 
raphy ... Volume Four, 1951-1952, 622 
Bowles, Eleanor, 46, 47 


James, 47 
Rebecca Addison, 47 
Bowyowe Wood, 321 
Boyd (Mr.) 423 
Julian P. (Ed.) Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 


591, 594-596, 598 
Thomas, Mad Anthony Wayne, 450-453, 


456, 457 
William K. (Ed.), William Byrd’s Histories 
of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia 
and North Carolina, 533 
Boykin (Dr.) 478 
Boyle, Charles, 4th Earl of Orrery, 20 
Brackyn, Elizabeth, 320 ch 
Francis, 320 ch 
Braddock, Edward (General) 411, 445 
Braddock Road, 448 
Bradley, A. G. (Ed.), Travels and Works of 
Captain Jobn Smith, 518 
Brainard, John G. C., 564 
Branda, Augustus, 554 
me on French, 554 
Brandon, 20-23, 26-28, 30, 43, 178, 338, 373 
Brandon, Middlesex County, 38, 52 
Upper, 22, 24 
Branham, Frances Wingfield Terrell, 311 
Braun, J., 492 
Braverman, Howard, Economic and Political 
Background of the Conservative Revolt in 
Virginia, 266-287 
Brayne, Anne Butler, 213, 227, 239 
Richard, 227 
Brent town grant, 71 
Brereton, M. John, Brief and True Relation 
of the Discoverie of the North Part of 
Virginia ... , 370-371 
Brettayn, Henery, 126 
Breviate Book (of Sir John Randolph), 93 
Brewington, M. V. (Commander) 149 
— Charles, 3-6, 54-57, 61, 63 
iographical sketch, 7-16 


portraits by, 17-53 
signature of, plate 18 
George, 7 
William, 7 
William E., 7 
William J., 7 
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Brief and True Relation of the Discoverie 
of the North Part of Virginia . . . , 370- 


371 
Brief and True Report of the New Found 
Land of Virginia . . ., 370 

Brief Sketch of William Green, 89-91 
Brightyeve, Edmund, 117 

John, 117 
Brigstaff (Mr.) 490 
Bristol Parish, Petersburg, French family, 553 
Bristow, Avarilla Curtis, 68, 69 

Robert (Major) 69-71, 73, 74 

Robert III, 71, 74, 75 

Robert IV, 79 

Robert V, 79 

family, lands, 76, 77, 79 

Letter Book, 74, 75 
Bristow Station, 71 
British Mezzotint Engravings, 18 
British Museum, mss. in, 15, 145, 146 
British Partizan, 566 
Brock, Robert A., Catalogue of the ... 


Library of William Green ... , 92-94, 
106 

(Ed.), The Official Letters of Alexander 

Spotswood .. . 1710-1722... 5 227, 


235 
Brockenbrough, John, 267, 273, 285 
Brockwell, Maurice, 9, 18 
Brodnax, — (Jacquelin), 4 


Brook Hill, Henrico County, 20, 25, 27, 167 
Brooke, Anne Mary, 51 
Baker, 158 


Clement, 149, 156 
Eliza Van Dyke Williams, 166 
Elizabeth, 152, 153 
Jane Eloisa, 156, 157 
Jane Sewall, 149, 156 
Leonard, 158 
Leonard Oswald, 157, 158 
Maria, 553, 570 
Mary Carter Hoxton, 166 
Oswald, 155, 157, 158 
Rachel Hoxton, 154, 156-158 
Robert, Jr., 553 
Samuel, 156 
Samuel Leeke, 166 
Susanna, 149, 151-153, 155, 156, 158 
Walter, 155, 158 
Walter Baker, 156-158 
family, 553 
Brooke Court Manor, 151, 155 
Brooks Station, 602 
Broughton, Dorothy, 320 ch 
Brown (Mr.) 424 
(Professor) 244, 245 
Alexander, Genesis of the United States, 
518 
Benjamin, 
George W. x" (Rev.) 573 


John (Dr.-d. 1726) 234-236 
John (of Osawattomic) 93, 94, 96-112 
raid on Harper’s Ferry, 89, 95, 96, 99, 
100, 101, 106-108, 112 
John, Jr., 112 
John (tailor) 525 
Oliver, 98 
Owen, 08 
Watson, 98 
Brown Decades, 250 
Browne, Anne, 44, 45 
supposed portrait of, descr., 44, 45 
Bruce, Thomas, Southwest Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley, 549 
William Cabell, John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, 553, 591 
Brunswick County, Stith family, 61, 62 
White family, 609 
Brush-Everard House, 60 
Bruton Parish, 60 
Bruton Parish Church, 19, 231 
Bryan, John, 119 
Nilliam Alfred, George Washington in 
American Literature: 1775-1865, 620, 621 
Bryant, William Cullen, 564 
Brydon, George McLaren, Virginia’s Mother 
Church, 195 
Buchanan (Mr.) 423, 490 
Buchanan, James, 104, 114 
Lamont, Pictorial History of the Con- 
federacy, 622 
Buchanan, Va., 542 
Buck, Frances Oliver, 309-311 
Richard (Rev.) 375, 376 
“Buck Horn Tavern”, 558, 559 
Buckingham County, Wingfield family, 319 
Buckner, Elizabeth, 61, 62 
portrait, 58 
portrait of, descr., 24, 61-63 
John, 526, 528 
William, 61, 526, 528 
family, 528, 534 
Buckner’s Landing, 528 
Buel, Clarence C. (Ed.), Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, 486 
Buffkin, Ann Berners, 516 
Ann Gilford, 516 
Catherine, 517 
Levin, 516 
Ralph, 516, 517, 521 
letter from Captain Nathaniel Powell, 515 
Bull Run, 71 
Bullitt County, Ky., 331 
Bullock (Mr.) 312 
James, 311 
John, 316 
Louisa Cosby, 316 
Bunn, Catherine Grimes Stevens, 314 
Henry (Rev.) 314 
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Burch, Charlotte (Lotty) Lane, 331 
Thomas, 331 
Bi Westra, 87 
Burke, Edmund, 406, 419 
Burnette, Lawrence, Jr., 182, 183, 342-344 
Son: hovtes tiearoae 
, Aaron, biographical sketch, 582-590 
Journal, 588, 589 
Samuel Engle, Jr., In Defense of Colonel 
Aaron Burr, 582-590 
Theodosia, 583, 588, 589 
Theodosia Bartow, 583, 589 
Burroughs, Alan, Limmners and Likenesses, 54 
Burton, May, 608 
Sarah, 608 
Burwell, Anne M Brooke, 51 
Carter, 51, 52 as : 
Elizabeth Carter, 49, 50 
supposed portrait of, descr., 49, 50 
James, 37 
Lewis (Pres. of Council) 49-51 
endorsement of George Mercer, 410 
supposed portrait of, descr., 49-52 
Lewis (son of Lewis) 50, 51 
Lucy, 488 
Lucy Grymes, 52 
Lucy Page Baylor, 51, 52 
Mary Armistead, 37 
portrait, 33 
portrait of, descr. 37, 38 
Mary ae 50, 51 al 
su rtrait of, descr., 2 
Nathaniel Major) 50 we 
Nathaniel (son of Carter) 51-53 
Robert, 410 
William Nathaniel, 51 
William Nelson, 51 
Burwell-Bernard, Lucy Higginson, 38 
supposed portrait of, descr., 38, 39 
Burwell family, portraits of, descr., 49-52 
Bushrod, Apphia, 36 
Buster, Ann, 318 
Martha, 318 
Butler, Nisi Prius, 91 
David, 311 
Edward, 310-312 
Edwin, 311 
Elizabeth, 311 
Elizabeth Wingfield, 311 
Fanny Kemble, 22 
Frances, 311 
Frances Wade Shackleford, 311 
John W,, 311 
Kitty Garland, 311, 315 
Lucy, 311 
Nancy Wingfield, 311 
Pierce, 22 
Susanna Wade, 311 
Zachariah, 
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Byrd, Anne (Nancy or Nannie), 22, 33, 34 
portraits of, descr., 9, 12, 22, 23, 33, 34 
Charles Willing, 20 
Evelyn, 20, 23 
portrait, 22 
portrait of, descr., 9, 12, 16, 21, 23-25 
Evelyn Taylor, 21, 23 
Francis Otway, 21, 22, 24 
Mrs. Francis Otway, 21 
Lucy Harrison, 28 
Lucy Parke, 20, 23, 25, 29 
supposed portrait, 24 
supposed portrait of, descr., 20, 25, 26 
Maria (Molly), 235 33> 35» 63 
portrait, 23, 59 
portraits of, descr., 9, 12, 21-25, 33, 34 
Maria Horsmanden, 21, 28, 30 
Maria (Mary) Taylor, 12, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27 
portraits, 27 
portraits of, descr., 9, 20, 21, 27-30 
Maria (Mary) Willing, 20, 21, 28, 591 
will of, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 28-30, 42 
Richard Willing, 20, 28 
Wilhelmina, 20, 25 
portrait (identified by H. W. Foote), 24 
rtrait of, descr., 9, 12, 16, 20, 21, 24-26 
William I (Colonel) 228 
William II (Colonel), and Charles Bridges, 
8, 9, 13, 25, 56 
and William Dering, 25, 59 
Another Secret Diary . . . 1739-1741, 135 
16, 25, 58, 59 
biographical sketch, 19, 20 
diaries, 7, 58, 59 
Histories of the Dividing Line betwixt 
Virginia and North Carolina, 533 
letter to Col. Alexander Spotswood, 11, 
12, 25 
library of, 92 
mention, 21-23, 25-29, 33, 37> 42, 44, 53, 
224, 231, 238 
portrait, 26 
rtraits of, descr. 9, 20-22, 26, 27, 41, 42 
ecret Diary of, ed. by Wright and Tin- 
ling, 227, 229, 231 
visit to Norfolk, 1728, 533 
Writings of, ed. by Bassett, 27, 224, 238 
William III, 20, 22, 24, 28, 591 
endorsement of George Mercer, 410 
William (of N. Y. & N. J.), 20 
William Powell, 21, 24 
family, 26, 28 
portraits, 22-24, 26, 27, 59 
portraits of, descr., 12, 19-30, 41 
Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 564 


Cabinet Council, 369 
Cable, George Washington, 242 
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Cade, E. B., house, 313 
Gil, 312, 313 
W. G. (Captain) 313 
Cadogan, William, 1st Earl of, 212, 226 
Cain Receiving the Curse of the Almighty 
(bust) 246 
Caldwell, John Edwards, Tour through Part 
of Virginia, in the Summer of 1808, 497- 


Calhoun, Frances Darracourt, 311 
John C., 96, 111, 280, 461 
Calvert, Rosalie, 163 
Cambridge, Mass., 256 
Camille (drama) 177 
Campaign in Virginia 1787 . . . the Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, 591, §93 
Campbell (Captain) 173 
Archibald, 235 
Arthur ‘Colonel) 174 
Charles, 571, 572, 574 
History of the Colony and Ancient 
Dominion of Virginia, 591, 595 
Memoirs of a Monticello Slave, 340, 341 
David (Gov. of Va.) 266-275, 277-284 
Elizabeth Henry, 173 
Maria, 267, 270, 274 
Sophia Foster, 311 
Tabitha Russell, 173 
William (Captain) 174 
William (General) 173 
William (Major), correspondence with 
General Anthony Wayne, 453-456 
Campbell County, Johnston family, 447 
Matthews family, 330 
Prewitt family, 330 
Campbell Manuscripts, 266, 267, 270-272, 274, 
277, 279, 282-284, 286 
Campynett, John, 321 
Ma t Lynne, 321 
Willem, 321 
Cape Charles, 459, 461 
Cape Henry, 371, 372, 459 
Capitol, Richmond, 31, 242, 249, 324, 430, 596 
Capitol Square, Richmond, 246, 323, 324 
Cappon, Lester J., Correspondence of Alex- 
ander Spotswood with John Spotswood 
of Edinburgh, 211- 240 
Iron Works at Tuball, 238 
Captain Nathaniel Powell: His Letter to 
Ralph Buffkin, with note by Martha 
Woodroof Hiden, 515-521 
Capus (Mr.) 429-430 
Carbonel, Margaret de Bovill, 302 ch 
Sir William, 320 ch 
Carleton house, Richmond, 425 
Carlyle, Thomas, Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, 374 
Historical Sketches of Notable Persons, 374 
ie Foundation, 607 
Caroline (ship) 155 


Caroline County, escutcheon by Charles 
Bridges at, 14 
McCabe family, 572 
Order Books, 14 
nter, Edward F., Thomas Tenison, 490 
John S., Cosby Genealogy, 309, 320 
Carrico, Elizabeth, 157 
Monica, 157 
Carrington, Edward (Colonel) 588 
Carroll, Charles, 147, 149, 152 
(Signer) 152 
Elizabeth Brooke, 152, 153 
Jacky, 152 
Carson, Jane, 189, 190 
Carter, Anne (Nancy or Nannie) Byrd, 22, 
33> 34 
Portraits of, descr., 9, 12, 22, 23, 33) 34 
Betty Landon, 35 
Charape, 256 
Charles (of Cleve) 22, 23, 33-35 
portrait (?) 32 
portrait of (?), descr., 22, 33, 34 
Charles (of Yorktown) 527 
Edmonia Fauntleroy Corbin, 34 
Eliza Hill, 256 
Elizabeth (daughter of Robert “King”) 49, 


50 
supposed portrait of, descr., 49, 50 
Elizabeth (daughter of Robert Wormeley) 
34 
Elizabeth Beale, 35 
Elizabeth Carter Thornton, 34 
Elizabeth Hill, portrait of, descr., 44 
Elizabeth (Betty) Landon Willis, 33, 42 
supposed portrait of, descr., 42 
Elizabeth Wormeley, 35, 36 
portrait of (?), descr., 36, 43 
Harwar Beale, 34 
Judith Armistead, 37 
Landon (of Cleve) 34 
Landon (Colonel of Sabine Hall) 21-24, 
33-36, 63 
rtrait of, descr., 35, 50 
Langdon (General) 179 
Lucy Taliaferro, 33 
Maria (Molly) Byrd, 23, 33, 35, 63 
portraits, 23, 59 
portraits of, descr., 9, 12, 21-25, 33, 34 
Maria Farley, 256 
Mary, 166 
Mary Walker, 33, 35 
portrait (?) 32 
portrait of (?), descr., 35 
Mildred Williams, 34 
Rebecca, 179 
Robert (“King”) 33, 35, 37: 425 49 5% 53 
Robert Charles, 34 
Robert Orway, 34 
Robert Wormeley, 34 
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family, 34 
portraits, 32 
rtraits of, descr., 33-36 
Carter Hall, 41, 50 
Cartmell, T. K., History of Frederick County, 
Virginia, 538 
Caruthers, William A. (Dr.) 557, 571 
Cary, George B., 572 
Henry, 60 
[Henry ?] 59 
Casanova, Va., 166 
Cass, Lewis, 463, 466, 467, 471, 478, 482 
Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 258 
Castlewoods, 170, 172, 173 
Catalogue of Books Relating to the State of 
Ohio, 565 
Catalogue of Pictures Belonging to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, 18 
Catalogue of the ... Library of William 
Green .. . 5 92-94, 106 
Catharine and Petruchio, 428 
Cathcart, Lord, 240 
Catlin, George, 556 
Letters and Notes on the . . 
American Indians, 556 
Catlin Collection (paintings) 556 
Caton, James R., Legislative Chronicles of 
the City of Alexandria, 577 
Catterall, Mrs. Ralph T., 6 
Cavaliers and Pioneers, 517, 520 
Cecil, Elizabeth, 320 ch 
Richard, 320 ch 
Robert, 367 
William, 1st Lord Burghley, 320 ch 
Cervantes, Miguel de, 564 
Challender, William, 330 
Chalmers, Patrick, 235, 236 
Chamberlayne, C. G. (Ed.), Vestry Book and 
Register of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent, 


. North 


06 
: The Vestry Book of St. Paul's Parish, 
Hanover County, 316 
Thomas, 25 
Wilhelmina Byrd, 20, 25, 26 
portrait (identified by H. W. Foote), 24 
portrait of, descr., 9, 12, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25 
Chambers, Eunice, 47, 48 
Champagny, Duc de Cadore, 298 
Champions of Freedom, 563 
Chancellorsville, Battle of, 600, 601 
Chandler, Martha (Patsey) 330 
Chaney, Thomas, 153 
Channing, Edward, History of the United 
States, 267 
Chaopooks Creek, 519 
Chaplin’s Choice, 521 
Chapman, Catherine, 608 
James, 608 
Jenney, 608 
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John (fl. 1483) 117 
John (Captain—fl. 1775) 608 
Joseph, 608 
Nancy, 608 
Peyton, 608 
Robert, 119 
Sally, 608 
Thomas, 608 
Walker, 608 
Charles I (King of Eng.) 216, 322 
Charles II (King of Eng.) 216, 322 
Charles (Negro) 170, 172 
Charles Bridges: “Sergeant-Painter of Vir- 
ginia,” 1735-1740, 3-55 
Charles City County, Barker family, 521 
Harrison family, 63, 178, 561 
Jones family, 179 
Powell family, 521 
Smallwood family, 521 
Walker family, 178 
Charles County, Md., 155, 158 
Charles River County, Hocker family, 320 
Charlestown, Va. (now West Va.) 97, 104 
Charlotte County, marriage records, 619 
Watkins famil VY, 314 
Charlottesville, 55, 314, 541, 555 
Charlton (Mr.) 530 
Chase, Ambrose Lincoln, 159 
Julia Miller, 159 
Marguerite Bird, 159 
Nelson, 588 
Salmon P., 94 
Samuel (Judge) 586, 587 
Chatham, Emmanuel Church, 166 
Cheats of Scapin (the) 424 
Cheny, Anne, 145 
Cherokee Indians, 174 
Cherry Grove, 447 
Chesapeake (ship) 459, 475 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 537 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 447 
Chesapeake and Western Railway, 550 
Chesapeake Bay, 66, 149, 569 
Chesapeake Bay, defenses of, 458-460, 486 
Chesapeake, Shendren and Western Railroad, 
550 
Chester District, S. C., 609 
Chesterfield County, Deed Books, 553 
French family, 553, 569 
records, 569 
Chesterfield Court House, 569 
Chick, Ann Wingfield, 319 
Littleton, 319 
Children’s Home Society, 404 
Childs, J. Rives, Reliques of the Rives, 609 
Chilton, Edward, Present State of Virginia 
and the College, 19 
R. H. (Colonel) 578 
Samuel, 97, 98 
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Chinard, Gilbert (Ed.), Correspendance of 
Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours... , 


303 

Chiswell, Charles, 527 
Chitwood, Oliver Perry, John Tyler, 286, 287 
Chowning, Elizabeth, 179 
Christ Church, Alexandria, 162, 164 
Christ in the Tomb (statue) 242, plate 249 
Christian, B. T., 91 

George T. (Judge) 91 

W. Asbury, Richmond, Her Past and 

Present, 422 

Caristopher, Frank E., 41, 50 
Church, Ruth, 163 
Church Hill (Mordecai’s Mount) 74, 79, 82, 


87 
Churchill (Mr.) 101, 109 
Mary, 28 
supposed portrait, 27 
supposed portrait of, descr. 21, 28 
Citizen (the) 433, 434 
City Hall (Richmond) 26 
City that Turned Back Time: Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg’s First Twenty-five Years, 621- 
622 
Claiborne, Herbert A., 337-338 
William (1600-1677) 349-352 
William (Major—fl. 1787) 596 
Claremont, 38 
Clark, George Rogers, 
Nel Mn a > Y 346-348, 445 
Clarke ey “om 
Mathew St. Clair, 558 
Richard, 135 
Robert, 118 
Thomas B., 10, 11, 45, 46, 48, 54 
Clarke County, Harrison family, 25, 28, 30 
mention, 537 
Page family, 30 
Clarke County Historical Association, 6, 33 
Clarke Portrait Collection, 17, 23, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 31, 37, 40-44, 50, 54 
Clarke County, Georgia, Mitchell family, 179 
Clarke Letters, 558 
Clay, Henry, 284, 286, 287, 569 
information on requested, 492 
Cleaves, Freeman, Old Tippecanoe, 457, 561 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, 242 
Life on the Mississippi, 551 
Clements Library, Arnold mss. in, 599 
Clermont (estate), 476 
Cleve, 22, 23, 33-35 
Clinch, Duncan Lamont (General), 483 
Clinch Mountain, 172 
Clinch River, 170, 171, 173, 174 
Clinton, George (General) 586, 590 
Sir Henry (General) 261, 592 
Clower, G. W., 179 


Coats of Arms, of Hoxton family, 146 
of Lee family, 502 
of Spotswood family, 236 
ingfield family, 321 
Cobb family, 503 
Cobbs (estate) 32, 33 
Cobb’s Hall, 503 
Cock, John, 317 
William, 317 
Cock and Bull, 145 
Cocke, William (Dr.) 231 
Cocke County, Tenn., 609 
Coffy (Mr.) 424 
Coggan, John, 144 
Margaret ( Martha) Rainsborough Coyt- 
more Winthrop, 144 
Cohorn (Mr.) 490 
Colbert, Frances Nelson Wingfield, 311 
John, 311 
Coleman, Ann Lewis, 314 
Daniel, 312 
Coles, Isaac (Colonel) 449 
Collection and Abridgement of Celebrated 
Criminal Trials in Scotland, 222 
Colley, John, 313 
Collinson, G. D., On Idiots and Lunatics, 106 
Colonel George Mercer’s Papers, 405-420 
Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 69 
Colonial Dames of America, 159 
Colonial National Historical Park, 522 
Colonial Period of American History, 375, 377 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 55 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 6, 10-12, 23, 31, 
47, §2, 58, 62 
Handbook for the Exhibition Buildings of 
00, ae 
Spotswood Papers, 211, 214, 216 
Colston, Charles (Captain) 370 
Columbia County, Ga., 179 
Columbia (S. C.) Theatre, 177 
Columbus, Ga., 312, 314 
Combs, Elizabeth, 315 
Mildred, 315 
Mildred (Milly) Wingfield Sims, 315 
Sarah Garland, 315 
Sterling, 315 
Sterling, Jr., 315 
Susan, 315 
Commentaries (Blackstone) 94 
Commercial Adviser, Petersburg, 553 
Company of Comedians, 433 
(of Dennis Ryan) 422-424, 432, 433 
Compton (Captain) 10 
(Mr.) 179 
Katherine, 168 
Rachel Appling Mitchell, 179 
Confederacy, Pictorial History of, 622 
Confederate Army, weapons, 169 
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Confederate Girl’s Experience in the Valley of 
Virginia, 600-607 
Confederate Leaders in the New South, 332- 
336 
Confederate Military History, 601 
Congressional History of Railways in the 
United States, 538 
Conjurer’s Neck, 32 
Conley, Virginia Ritchie Harrison, 22, 26 
Connor, Robert Diggs Wimberly, History of 
North Carolina, 437 
Conrad, Charles M., 484 
Conscripted City: the Story of Norfolk in 
World War Il, 623, 624 
“Conservatives” (Democratic party in Vir- 
ginia, 1837-1841) 266, 271, 278, 280, 282-287 
Constellation (ship) 458 
Constitutional Convention, Charles Pinckney’s 
proposals in, 262, 263 
procedure, Madison on, 259 
Continental Congress, procedure, Madison on, 
259, 263 
Contrary Creek, 308, 311 
Contrary River, 310 
Contrast (the) 435, 436 
Contributors and Contributions to the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, 91, 565 
Cook, John E., 98, 104 
Mary, 74, 75 
Mordecai, 74 
William, 311 
Coolidge Collection, 290, 294-296, 300-304 
Coombe, Constance Middleton, 159 
George L., 159 
Julia Middleton, 159 
Pleasonton, 159 
Cooper, Frances H., William Cabell Rives 
(Duke University M.A. thesis, Ms.) 283 
James Fenimore, 559, 563 
Last of the Mobicans, 563 
Spy (the) 563 
Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, 567 
Samuel (General) 578 
Copeland, John A., 98 
Co , Barclay, 98, 105 
Edwin, 98, a 
Corbin, Edmonia Fauntleroy, 34 
Corcoran and Riggs (bankers) 540 
Cordell, Medical Annals of Maryland, 1799- 
1899, 161 
Cornwallis, Charles, Lord, 444-446, 592 
Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, 178 
Corotoman, 42, 49 
Corprew, George W., 465 
Correspondence between Capt. Charles Dim- 
mock and James S. French, 557, 575 
Correspondence of Alexander Spotswood with 
Jobn Spotswood of Edinburgh, 211-240 


Correspondence of the American Revolution, 
443 
Cosby, Amy, 309 
309 
Ann Bissett, 316 
Annie Baker, 309 
Benjamin, 309 
Charles, 315 
Charles Scott, 315 
Dabney Carr, 316 
David, 315, 316 
Elizabeth, 311 
Elizabeth Sydnor, 315 
Elizabeth Wingfield, 315 
Frances, 316 
Garland, 315 
Jane, 316 
John (father of Jobn fl. 1736) 309 
John (fl. 1736) 309 
John (5. 1737) 309 
John (b. 1741) 316 
Joseph, 316 
Louisa, 316 
Lydia Ewing, 316 
Maria, 316 
Martha Garland, 309 
Mary Garland Overton, 315, 316 
Mary Morris, 309 
Mary Wingfield, 309 
Molly Poindexter, 315 
Overton, 316 
Peter, 310 
Susannah Wingfield, 316 
William, 311 
Wingfield, 309, 311 
Cosby Genealogy, 309, 320 
Cosnahan, J. B. (Captain) 49 
Louisa Mercer Waller, 49 
Louise, 46-49 
Mary, 49 
Council, Colonial Virginia, 371-373 
County Genealogies, Pedigrees of the Families 
... of Kent, 517 
Courier, Richmond, 565 
Courtland, 557 
Cow Creek, 69, 74 
Cowslip Green, 82, 87 
Cox, J. M., On Insanity, 106 
Coytmore, Margaret (Martha) Rainsborough, 
144 
Thomas, 144 
Cozart, Mary Rebecca Pettus, 315 
Crabtree, Isaac, 170-172, 174, 175 
Craney Island, 458 
Craven, Avery O., Edmund Ruffin, South- 


erner, 274 
Wesley Frank, Southern Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century, 375 
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Crawford, Martin Jenkins, 100 

Thomas (fl. 7809) 608 
(sculptor-fl. 1857) 246 

Craycroft, Anne, 151, 152 
Clement, 151, 152 
Elizabeth, 152 
family, 152 

Creel, Charles, 608 

Crimora, 492 

Critic (the) 428 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (of Carlyle) 


374 
Crockett, David, 558, 564 
Autobiography of ..., 558 
Frances, 573 
Crofts, Thomas, 117 
Croghan, George (Colonel) 478 
Cromwell, Edward, 3rd Baron, 320 ch, 321, 322 
Elizabeth Seymour, 322 
Elizabeth Upton, 322 
Elizabeth Wykes, 322 
Frances, 320 ch, 321 
Frances Rugge (Repps) 322 
Gregory, 1st Baron, 322 
Henry, znd Baron, 322 
Mary Paulet (or Pawlett) 322 
Oliver, 490 
Thomas, Baron (d. 1540) 322 
(Smyth), Walter, 321 
Crowninshield, Benjamin William, 459, 461 
Crozier, W. A., Virginia Colonial Militia, 319 
Cugle, Elizabeth, 161 
izabeth Magruder Neal, 161 
Kenneth Wilson, 161 
Culpeper County, Carter family, 256 
Deed Books, 580, 581 
French family, 581 


Green family, 89, 94 
Russell tonto 173, 174 
Slaughter family, 90 
Storrow family, 256 
Taliaferro family, 87 
Culpeper Gazette, 91 
Culpepper, Frances, 38 
Cult of the Vanishing American, 563, 567 
Cumberland County, Grace Church, 166 
Harrison family, 178 
Will Books, 178 
Cumberland Gap, 171, 175, 448 
Cumberland Mountains, 171 
Cunningham, Eliza Early, 314 
Curles Neck, 14, 38, 40 
Curry, Callista, 156, 157 
Duncan, 358-360 
Mary Hoxton, 156, 157 
Susanna Hoxton, 154, 156-158 
Curtis, Avarilla, 68, 69 
Mrs. George V., 41 
John, 68, 69, 73 


Thomas (Major) 64-66, 68, 69 
Cushing, Caleb, 97, 104, 114 
Custis (Mrs.) 469 
Daniel Parke, 370 
John, 59 
Mary Ann Randolph, 251, 464, 465, 469, 472, 
475+ 476, 479, 480, 482, 483 
“Cynthia, the Lady of the Sea”, 368 


Dabney, Cornelius, 308, 309, 316, 317 
James (Captain) 315 
Dahoney, Hezekiah Rhodes, 608 
Jenney Chapman, 608 
Thomas, 608 
Daily Compiler, Richmond, 280, 284 
Richmond Courier and, 565 
Daily Press, Newport News, 326 
Daily Whig, Richmond, 102, 106 
Daingerfield, Apphia Fauntleroy, 36, 37 
Te wy of, descr., 36, 37 
illiam, 36 
Dairsey, 230, 231 
Dalby, J. Arnold, History of Old Point Com- 
fort and Fortress Monroe, 570 
Dale, Anne, 321 
Elizabeth, 320 ch 
Joan, 321 
Joan Daneys, 321 
John, 321 
Thomas, 321 
William, 320 ch, 321 
Dale’s Gift, 375 
Dancing School (of Mr. Capus) 429 
Dandridge, Bartholomew, 80 
John, 80 
Daneys, Elizabeth, 321 
Joan, 321 
Sir John, 321 
Robert, 321 
Daniel, John Moncure, 573 
Peter Vivian (Judge) 98, 271 
Sarah Wingfield Pettus, 311 
William (d. 1876) 311 
William (Judge-fl. 1859) 101 
Daniel Boone, 446, 447 
Danville, 164 
seat of Confederate government, 328 
Dargan, Marion, Guide to American Biogra- 
phy: Part Il—1815-1933, 500, 501 
Darracourt, Eliza, 311 
Frances, 311 
Garland, 311 
Georgianna, 311 
Herbert, 311 
John, 311 
Louisa, 311 
Mary, 311 
Rebecca, 311 
Rebecca Wingfield, 311 
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Darrell, Rebecca, 305, 320 ch, 322 
Sir Thomas, 305, 320 ch, 322 
Daughters of the Barons of Runnymede, 159 
Davenport, Beatrix Cary (Ed.), Diary of the 
French Revolution, by Gouverneur 
Morris, 619 
Euphemia DuVal French, 574, 579 
Hunter, 574 
Davids (Mr.) 424 
Davidson, Donald, 614, 615 
Grace Gillam (Comp.), Early Records of 
Georgia, 312, 313 
Greenlee (Colonel) 601 
Davies, Samuel (Rev.) 449 
William (Colonel) 449, 598 
Davis, Burton, 244 
Curtis Carroll, 344-346, 500, 501 
Virginia’s Unknown Novelist: The Career 
of J. S. French, 551-581 
Deering, Annapolis Houses, 338 
Eliza Foster, 311 
Jefferson, 327, 485, 579, 595 
John (tailor) 525 
Matthew, 588 
Nathaniel, 309 
Pickett, 165 
Richard Beale, 340, 341, 614, 615 
Tabitha K., 331 
Dawber, Edmund, 68 
Dawson, Allen, 318 
Enoch (Anak) 608 
Henrietta Wingfield, 315 
Lucy Wingfield, 318 
Nancy Chapman, 608 
William (Commissary), portrait of, descr., 


44 
William Crosby, 315 
Day (Mr.) 312 
Ann Grantland, 312 
Lewis, 312 
Dean, Gaius (Dr.) 83 
Dearborn, Henry (Maj.-Gen.) 468 
Debeules, Elizabeth, 158 
De Bosis, Adolfo, 242 
De Castro, Catherine, 243, 246, 249, 251 
bust of, plate 244B 
Decatur, Stephen (Commodore) 459 
de Forest, Rose M., 46-52 
Dehoney (See Dahoney) 
Delaware Bay, 518 
de Lourdes, Sister Marie (Edith Maria Neal) 
161 
Dement, Jane E., 161 
Democratic Party in Alabama, 1874-1890, 182, 
183 
Democratic Party in Virginia, 1837-1841, 266- 
287 
Denny, Sir Anthony, 320 ch 
Honora, 320 ch 


Denny Genealogy, Third Book, 196-198 

Denver, James W., 580 

Dering, Sarah, 58, 61 

William, 25, 56-63 

Deringe, Jane, 120, 123, 125 

Descendants of Mordecai Cooke and Thomas 
Booth, 74 

Descriptiv List of Novels and Tales Deal- 
ing with the History of North America, 


567 
Detmold, Christian E., 576, 577 
Development of Southern Sectionalism, 466 
Development of the “Valley Line” of the 
Baltimore and Obio Railroad, 537-550 
de Windt, Delano, 163 
Ruth, 163 
Ruth Church, 163 
Diary of the French Revolution (Morris) 619 
Dick (Major) 597 
Dickenson, Griffith, 309 
Digges, Charles, 148 
le, §27 
family, 528, 533 
Diggs, Anne Viola Petree, 164 
Bernard James, 164 
Bernard James II, 164 
Fanny Robinson Hoxton, 164 
Llewellyn Hoxton, 164 
Dimmock, Charles, 557 
Correspondence between ... and James S. 
French ..., §75 
Dinwiddie, Robert (Gov. of Va.) 445, 532 
Dinwiddie County, Deed Books, 553, 554, 569 
French family, 554 
Diplomatic History of the United States, 265 
Discovery (ship) 369, 518 
Discovery of the Empire of Guiana, 369 
Dismal Swamp Canal, 462, 463, 466 
Dispatch, Richmond, 94 
District of Columbia, records, 160 
Ditchley, 503 
Ditto, Elizabeth Prewitt Long, 330, 331 
William, 330, 331 
Divorce Bill (Van Buren’s sub-treasury pro- 
posal) 276-278 
Dixon (Mr.) 427 
M t Collins Denny, Denny Genealogy, 
bird Book, 196-198 
Dixon and Hunter's Virginia Gazette, 438 
Dodson, E. G. (Colonel) 457 
Leonidas, Alexander Spotswood, 218, 226, 


239 
Doniol, Henri, Histoire de la Participation de 
France ..., 265 
Donsetter (Miss) 314 
Dorchester, Guy Carleton, Lord, 452 
Douglas, William, Douglas Register, 179 
Douglas (drama) 424, 428 
Douglas Register, 179 
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Drake, Benjamin, Life of Tecumseh and of Eaton, David W., Historical Atlas of West- 


His Brother, The Prophet, 556, 566 
Joseph Rodman, 564 
Robert, 119, 125 
Drell, Bernard, 610-612 
Drexel, Anthony, 242 
Driscoll, Emily, 516 
Dryden, John, 564 
Drysdale, Hugh (Lt.-Gov. of Va.) 5, 6, 47, 
TP 
su rtrait of, descr., 46-49 
Dublin, 601 
Duchougquet, M. Francis, 447, 448 
Dudley, William, 608 
Duke University Library, Campbell mss. in, 
266, 267, 270-272, 274, 277, 279, 282-284, 286 
Dumbauld, Edward, Jefferson’s Residence in 
Richmond, 323-326 
Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist, 323- 
325 
Dunbar, Doris Thompson Espey, 167 
Henry Steiner II, 167 
Henry Steiner III, 167 
Margaret Duncan Randolph, 167 
Dundas, Francis (Lt.-Col.) 592, 597 
Dunham Massie, 73, 87 
Dunlap, William, 16 
Arts of Design in the United States, 11, 15, 
17, 23 
Dunmore, John Murray, Earl of, Siege of 
Norfolk, 437-440 
Dunmore’s War, 173, 174 
Dunne, Thomas, 136 
DuPont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel, Corre- 
spondence of Jefferson and ..., 303 
Durell’s Tavern, Petersburg, 553 
DuVal, Daniel (Lt.-Colonel) 552, 557 
Maria Brooke, 552-554, 570 
family, 553, 555 
DuVal Family of Virginia, 552 
Duvall, John Sprigg, Jr., 159 
Lindsay O., Vireinia Colonial Abstracts ... 
Northumberland County, 341, 342 
Marguerite Bird Chase, 159 


Eagle Church, Augusta County, 492 

Early, Jubal (General) 166 

Early American Architecture, 337, 338 
Early American Gunsmiths, 1650-1850, 348, 


349 

Early American Painters, 7, 54 
Early Records of Georgia, 312, 313 
East, Isabella Rebecca, 163 

Luther Lafayette, 163 

Nella Holmes Laughan, 163 
East Indian Company, 372 
Eastern Shore, 176, 375 

Whitelaw’s history of, 329, 493-497 
Eastwick and Harrison (firm) 539 


moreland County, Virginia, 493 
John H., 462, 471 
William (General) 587 
Eaves, T. C. Duncan (Ed.), Letters of Wil 
liam Gilmore Sinrms, 614, 615 
Eckles’ Tavern, ery 553 
Economic and Political Background of the 
Conservative Revolt in Virginia, 266-287 
Ede, Ellen (Helena) Hoxton, 142, 143 
Henry, 142 
Edelen, Richard, 155 
Edgar Allan Poe, 570 
Edinburg, Va., 492 
Editors of the Past, 573 
Edmund Pendleton, 610-612 
Edmund Randolph Williams . . . , 403, 404 
Edmund Ruffin, Southerner, 274 
Edmunds, Wash., 600, 601 
Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, Inc., N. Y., 28, 47 
Elbert County, Ga., 314, 315 
Election of 1796, 583, 584 
of 1800, 583-585 
Eliason, William A. (Captain) 476 
Eliza & Catherine (ship) 147 
Elizabeth (Queen of Eng.) 364-366, 368, 369 
Elizabeth City County, Courthouse Records, 


57° 
French family, 570, 573 
Wythe family, 239 
Elizabeth City Parish, 232 
Elizabeth River, 437, 460 
Elk Creek, 308 
Elk River, 448 
Elkswatawa (“Prophet”) 552, 555, 556, 562, 
563, 566, 567 
Elkswatawa; or, the Propbet of the West, 
555-568 
Ellet, Charles, Jr., 576, 577 
Ellicott City, Md., 601 
Elliot (Mr.) 214 
Charlotte Elliott, 224 
Katherine Mercer, 211, 214, 215, 217, 218 
220, 222-224, 226, 227, 235 
correspondence with John Spotswood of 
Edinburgh, 218-221 
Roger, 212, 214, 216, 220-224, 226, 227 
Elliott, Anthony, 68, 73 
Charlotte, 224 
J. D., 461 
Phoebe Waite, 165 
William, 224, 227 
letter to John Spotswood of Edinburgh, 
225, 226 
Ellis, Anna, 331 
Ellsworth, Oliver, 259 
Elmington, 79, 81, 87 
Emancipation Proclamation, 95 
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Emmanuel Church, Brook Hill, Henrico 
County, 167 
Chatham, 166 
Emmons, Richard (Dr.), Tecumseh, 563 
William, Battle of the Thames, 563 
English Ancestry of the Hoxtons of Mary- 
land and Virginia, 115-168 
English Social History, 376 
Enquirer, Richmond, 176, 266, 268-271, 273- 
275, 277, 278, 280, 282-287, 327, 530, 561, 
570-572 
Eoneguski, 559 
Epes, William Dandridge, 554 
Ephrata, Pa., 600 
Episcopal High School, 163 
Erin, 87 
Escutcheons, Caroline County, 14 
Espey, Doris Thompson, 167 
Essay on Plantations, 365 
Essays Honoring Lawrence C. Wroth, 612, 
613 
Essex, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of, 322 
Essex a. clergy in, 233 
Daingerfield family, 36 
records, 73 
Eupbues, 368 
Evans, Clement A. (Ed.), Confederate Mili- 
tary History, 601 
Evanston, IIl., 601 
Eve, Sarah Garland Combs, 315 
Eveleth, James, 473, 476-478, 480 
Mrs. James, 475 
Ewing, Kesterson family, 170 
Lydia, 316 
Examiner, Richmond, 106, 573 
Exchange Hotel, Richmond, 570 
Excursion through the Slave States... 
Exponent, Richmond, 327 
Expunging Resolution of 1836, 283 
Extraordinary Mr. Morris, 618, 619 
Ezekiel, Adeline, 245, 249 
Catherine de Castro, 243, 246, 249, 251 
bust of, plate 244B 
Ezekiel Jacob, 243-247, 249, 251 
Hannah Rebecca Israel, 243, 245-247, 249, 
251-253 
Jacob, 243, 246, 248, 249, 251 
bust of, plate 244B 
Josephine, 252 
Moses Jacob, 241-254 
Autobiography, 242, 243, 245-253 
bust, plate 244 
Memories of a Southern Veteran, 242 
Memories of the Baths of Diocletian, 242 
rtrait, 244 
Y, 252 
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Letter from Nathaniel Powell to Ralph 
Buffkin, plate facing 515 
Facts the Historians Leave Out . . . , 198-200 
Faerie Queene, 368 
Fair Penitent (the) 424 
Fairfax, Thomas, 6th Lord, 92 
William, 13 
family, 13 
Fairfax County, Adams family, 609 
Fitzhugh family, 43 
Lee family, 43 
Mason family, 476 
Fallen Timbers, 453 
Fallen Timbers, Battle of, 456, 457 
Faneuil Hall (Boston) Union-Saving Meeting, 
1859, 97, 114 
Farinholt, Bettie Long Gwin, 601 
Leroy Whiting, 601 
Faris, Jane, 178 
Mary, 178 
Farley, Maria, 256 
Farley, Culpeper County, 256 


Farmer, Elizabeth, 146 
Richard, 146 
Farmers Bank, Lynchburg, 447 


Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 269, 270, 276, 279 
Farmers’ Register, Petersburg, 274, 276 
Farquhar, George, Recruiting Officer, 424, 
431, 432, 434 
Farrand, Max, 323 
Fatal Discovery (the) 424 
Fauntleroy, Apphia, 36, 37 
portrait of, descr., 36, 37 
‘iene 
‘liam, 36 
Fauquier, Francis (Gov. of Va.) 410, 412, 420 
Fauquier County, Boswell family, 77 
Grace Church, Casanova, 166 
mesmerism in, 570, 571 , 4 
Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, mesmerism 
at, $70, 571 
Fayette County, Russell family, 174 
Fayette County, Ky., 315 
Featherstonhaugh, George W., Excursion 
through the Slave States ..., 551 
Federa, Mrs. E. B., 608, 609 
Feke, Robert, 4, 38 
Feltham, is 142 in 
Ferguson, Allan Bernar 168 
Allan Bernard III, 168 
Helen Norwood Mordecai, 168 
Fetyplace, Anne Dale, 321 
Fiction, early American, 554-568 
Field, C. C., 86 
George B., 80, 81, 87 
John, 608 
William Stephen, 87 
Fielding, John, 490 
Fincastle County, Russell family, 173 
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Fincastle-Cumberland Gap Turnpike, 573 
Fincastle Resolutions, 1775, 173 
Find, Richard, 308, 309 
Fine Creek, 324 
Finley, Elizabeth S., 600 
First Forty Years of Washington Society, 255 
First Tunstalls in Virginia . .. , answer to 
criticism of, 355-358 
Fitchett, John, 85 
Fitz Alan, Elizabeth, 320 ch 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, 320 ch 
oe se (Mrs.) 424 
Fitzhugh family, 43 
Fitz Lewis, Anne Montacute, 320 ch 
Elizabeth, 320 ch 
Sir John, 320 ch 
Fitzpatrick, Daniel, 317 
John C. (Ed.), Writings of George Wash- 
ington, 79, 80, 260 
Fitzwilliam, William Henry Lawrence Peter 
Wentworth, Earl of Fitzwilliam, 406 
Flechter, Victor, 252 
Fleet, Beverley, Virginia Colonial Abstracts, 
341, 342 
Fleets Bay, 69 
Fleming, Dolly, 447 
Peggy, 447 
Sir William, 489 
Fletcher, Nathan, 73 
Flexner, James Thomas, American Painting, 
14, 26, 54 
Flinn, William, 447, 448 
Flint, Timothy (Rev.) 565 
Florence, S. C., 552, 568, 574 
Florida Purchase, 293-295, 297 
Flower, Alice, 7 
Milton E., James Parton, 344-346 
Flowerdew Hundred (Wind Mill Point) 179 
Floyd, George, 573 
John B. (Gov. of Va.) 166, 557, 573-575 
Fludd, Catherine Buffkin, 517 
Thomas, 515-517, 521 
Fontaine, Aaron (Captain) 314 
Barbara Terrell, 314 
Maria Mervine, 314 
Foot, Solomon, 576, 577 
Foote, Henry Wilder, Charles Bridges: “Ser- 
geant-Painter of Virginia,” 1735-1740, 3- 


55 

Forbes, John (General) 411 
Force, Peter, 558 

American Archives, Fourth Series, 438-443 
Force Act, 465 
Force Papers, 558 
Ford, Charlotte, 330 

Francis, 310 

Henry Jones, Representative Government, 

376 
Mary, 330 


Paul Leicester (Ed.), Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, 288, 291, 294, 298, 303, 377 
W. C. (Ed.), Letters of Joseph Jones, 259 
Fordes Creek (Belleville Creek) 69, 73, 75 
Foreign Bondholders and American State 
Debts, 268 
Foreman (Mr.) 312 
Forrest, William S., Historical and Descriptive 
Sketches of Norfolk and Vicinity, 468, 
554 
Fort Calhoun, construction of, 458-487 
Fort Defiance, 453, 457 
Fort Greenville, 452, 457 
Fort Hamilton, 451 
Fort James, 530, 531 
Fort Jefferson, 451, 452 
Fort Ludlow, 451 
Fort Monroe, confinement of John Mitchel 
at, 328 
defenses of, 458-486 
Jefferson Davis Memorial, 326 
land dispute, 577 
Mitchel plaque, 326 
Fort Necessity, 445 
Fort Niagara, 449, 450 
Fort Recovery, 452, 457 
Fort Sumter, 250, 328, 578 
Richmond’s reaction to bombardment, 1861, 
247 
Fort Washington, 450, 451 
Fort Wayne, 457 
Fort Wool, 486 
Fortifications, Hampton Roads area, 458-487 
Fortune, Thomas, 317 
Foster, Sir Augustus John, 258 
Eliza, 311 
Hardin, 311 
John Hardin, 311 
Maria, 574 
Martha Wingfield, 311 
Sophia, 311 
Four Mile Creek, 593, 597 
Foushee (Mr.) 423 
Fox, John, 76 
Francais sous les Treize Etoiles, 552 
Franklin (ship) 487 
Franklin, Benjamin, 259, 405, 408, 409, 590 
Franklin County, Ky., 315 
Frederick County, Chapman family, 608 
early railroad movement in, 538 
mention, §37 
Mercer family, 407 
militia, 320 
Fredericksburg, 256 
Green family, 89 
Hayes family, 9o 
Lewis family, 492 
Potter family, 492 
Protestant Episcopal Church in, 191-194 
St. George’s Church, 164 
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Seddon family, 82 
Frederickstown, Ky., 316 
Fredericksville Parish, Louisa County, 308 
Freeman, Alexander, Our Pictures: Paintings 
in St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, 18 
Douglas Southall, 250 
George Washington, 180, 181, 405, 408, 
413, 414 
R. E. Lee, 462-464, 466, 467, 473, 474 
546, 547 
James, 155 
Free-Soil Party, 95, 96 
Frémont, John Charles, 110 
French, Daniel DuVal, 553, 554 
Euphemia, 554 
Euphemia DuVal, 574, 579 
George, 554 
Georgie Brooke, 574 
Harvey George, 573 
James Strange, 551-581 
“Buck Horn Tavern”, 558, 559 
Correspondence between Capt. Charles 
Dimmock and ... , 557s §75 
Elkswatawa; or, The Prophet of the 
West, 555-568 
Memorial to the Legislature of Virginia 
on Railways, 576 
| ~onmeae 515 
tatement of a New Method for Work- 
ing High Grades on Railroads ... , 
576, $77 
James Strange, Jr., 568, 574 
James Strother, 552 
John Floyd, 568, 574, 579 
Laura George (daughter of James Strange) 
573, 574 
Laura J. George (wife of James Strange) 
570, §73> 574, §77-581 
Leslie K. (Lt.-Commander) 568 
Maria, 554 
Maria Brooke DuVal, 552, 554 
May Beverley, 552 
Oscar, 574 
Robert Strange, 554, 572, 578-580 
S. Bassett, 552 
Sallie Maria, 552, 573, 574 
Virginia Barksdale, 554, 574 
William, 552-555 
family, 554, 568, 578, 579, 581 
French’s Hotel, Norfolk, 554 
French’s Tavern, Petersburg, 553 
Frick Art Reference Library, 9, 17, 26, 31, 
33, 36-38, 43, 44, 54, 62 
Frontier in American Literature, 551 
Fugitive Slave Law, 96 
Fuller, Thomas, 364 


Gaines, William H., Jr., 615-616 
Gallatin, Albert, 590 
Gamester (the) 428, 430 


Gantt, Edward, 150 
Garden Club of Virginia, Homes and Gar- 
dens in Old Virginia (1950 ed.) 338 
Gardner, Albert TenEyck, 243, 251, 252 
C. Clinton, 159 
Eliza Middleton, 159 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 242 
Garland, Ann (Anne) 308, 317 
David (Lieut.) 317 
Edward, 309 
James (fl. 1734) 308, 309 
James (fl. 1837) 277 
John, 308, 309 
Martha, 309 
Nathaniel, 308 
Peter, 308 
Robert, 308 
Sarah, 307-309, 320 
family, 315 
Garner, Hezekiah, 475 
Garnett, Alfred Randolph, 166 
Eleanor Colville Randolph, 164, 166 
Eleanor Randolph, 166 
Gretchen Ahlswede, 166 
Mildred Tyler, 166 
Mildred Tyler Wilson, 166 
Theodore Stanford II, 164, 166 
Theodore Stanford III, 166 
Theodore Stanford IV, 166 
Garrett, John W., 544 
Robert, 547 
Garrick, David, 533 
Lethe, 431, 432, 434 
Miss in Her Teens, 431, 434 
Garrison (Mrs.) 424 
William Lloyd, 95, 112 
Gassman, H. E., 34, 35 
Gasquet, W. A., 572 
Gates, Sir Thomas, 371 
William (Major) 483 
Gay, John, Beggar’s Opera, 433, 434 
Gayle, Zelotis, 86 
Gazette, Alexandria, 568 
Gazette, Culpeper, 91 
Gazeteer of Georgia, 179 
. . . Gazeteer of Virginia and the District of 
Columbia... , 470 
Gee (Dr.) 490 
Genealogical Gleanings in England, 517 
Genealogical Sketches of the Hay, Suppes, 
and Allied Families, 580 
Genealogies and Reminiscences, 601 
General Advertiser, 422 
General Assembly of 1619: Its Historical Sig- 
nificance, 373-377 
Genesis of the United States, 518 
Gentry, Hugh, 331 
Mary Lane, 331 
Mary Wingfield, 319 
Robert, 319 
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George III (King of Eng.) 103, 409, 418 
George, Harvey, 573 
Harvey (Colonel) 573, 574 
Laura J., 570, 573. 574, 577-579 580, 581 
Sarah Thropp, 609 
William, 609 
William Oscar, 574 
family, 573, 579 
George Balcombe, 572 
George Barnwell, 424 
George the Third and Charles Fox ..., 
593-595 
George Washington (Freeman) 180, 181, 405, 
408, 413, 414 
George Washington and American Inde- 
pendence, 183, 184 
George Washington in American Literature: 
1775-1865, 620, 621 
Gerard, Conrad Alexandre, 265 
Thomas, 159 
Germanna, 234, 238 
Spotswood family, 11 
Gibbon, John, /ntroductio ad Latinam Blason- 
iam, 502 
Gibbons, James (ferryman) 530 


ary, 530 
Gibson (Mr. of Addiston) 240 
James, 156 
Jo, 240 
Giffard (Mrs.) 433 
Gifford (Mrs.) 433, 434 
Gilchrist, John J., 175 
Giles, William, 588 
William Branch, 260 
Gilford, Ann, 516 
Sir Henry, 516 
Gilham, Rebecca Wingfield, 318 
Gillespie, George, 178 
Mary, 178 
Gilmore, Benjamin, 331 
Harriet Lane, 331 
Ginger Creek, 69 
Girling, Susan (Susanna) 129 
Glasgow, 600 


Glen Roy, 83 
Glenforth, Robert, 122 
Glenn, Catherine Jones, 314 
J. (Rev.) 311 
John (Judge) 314 
Sarah Garland Wingfield, 311 
Sarah Jones, 314 
Thomas Allen, 22 
Some Colonial Mansions, 23, 26, 36, 43 
Some Historical Mansions, 22 
Gloucester County, Bacon’s Rebellion in, 70 
Booth family, 74 
Deed Books, 80, 81, 83 


Episco ishes in, 83 
Kinpeeoes Boris, Read family, 523 


Land Books, 79-83, 85-87 
land holdings in, 64, 76 
Lewis family, 46, 47, 526 
settlement of, 1642, 66 
Surveyor’s Books, 69, 80, 81, 85-88 
Willis family, 50 
Gloucester Point, 530, 592 
Godfrey, Charles, 87 
William, 87 
Godolphin, Sidney, 229 
Godspeed (ship) 369 
Going, Allen Johnston, Bourbon Democracy 
in Alabama, 1874-1890, 182, 183 
Goldsmith, Oliver, She Stoops to Conquer, 
424 
Gooch, Eleanor Bowles, 46, 47 
Lady Rebecca Staunton, 46, 47 
Sir Robert E. S., 10, 46 
Thomas (Bishop of Norwich) 10, 46, 48 
William (Lt.-Gov. of Va.) 10, 11, 19, 46- 
48, 532 
supposed portrait of, descr. 46-49 
William, Jr. (d. 1746), 46, 47 
Goochland County, Harrison family, 178 
Lancaster family, 178 
Mitchell family, 179 
Turpin family, 324 
Goodman, Godfrey (Bishop of Gloucester) 
366 
Nellie, 601 
Goodrich, Aaron, 155 
Goodwin, Mary Randolph Mordecai, 168 
Thomas Rutherfoord le Baron, 168 
Goodwyn, William S., 573 
Gookin, Daniel (Major-General) 330 
Elizabeth, 330 
John, 330 
Richard N., 330 
family, information on desired, 330 
Goosley, Ephraim (blacksmith) 525 
Gordon (Miss) 433, 434 
Armistead, Virginia Portraits, 89, 90 
Robert, 223 
William, 534 
Gordonsville, 541 
French family, 551, 581 
Methodist Church in, 581 
Goresville, 604 
Gosnold, Bartholomew (Captain) 372 
Gosport, 479, 486 
Gott, Richard, 466 
Gottschalk, Louis R., 552 
Gousell, Elizabeth, 320 ch 
Elizabeth Fitz Alan, 320 ch 
Sir Robert, 320 ch 
Gover, Jarrett, 161 
M tta Carroll, 161 
161 
Governor Tryon ... of North Carolina, 442 
Governor’s Mansion, Richmond, 31, 573 
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Governor’s Palace, Williamsburg, 31, 47 

Grabowskii, Bessie B., DuVal Family of Vir- 
gimia, 552 

Grace Church, Casanova, Fauquier County, 
166 

Grace Church, Cumberland County, 166 


Graeme (Mr.) 222-225, 237 
(Mrs.) 237 
Graham, John M., II, 58, 60 
Granger, John, 140 
Grant (Mr.) 530 
Ulysses S., 242 
William, Lord Preston-Grange, 234 
Grantland, Ann, 312 
Grassland (estate, Chesterfield County) 553 
(Loughborough estate) 553 
Gratiot, Charles, Jr. (General) 462, 463, 466, 
467, 470-472, 475, 479, 481-483 
Mrs. Charles, Jr., 470 
Graveyard of the Atlantic, 498, 499 
Gray’s Inn, 93 
Grayson, David (Captain) 602 
Greanes (Mr.) 422 
Great American Lawyers, 89 
Great Bridge, 442 
Battle of, 437, 438, 440 
Grecian Daughter (the) 424 
Green, Burwell, 179 
Columbia E. Slaughter, go 
Elizabeth Travers, 90 
John Williams (Judge, 1781-1834) 89, 90 
John Williams (d. 1863) 90 
Nancy Mitchell King, 179 
Robert, 89 
Shields (alias Emperor) 98 
T. M., 312 
Thomas (Captain of Worcester) 213, 221- 
22 
William, 89-94, 97, 98, 106, 178 
correspondence with John A. Andrew, 
101-114 
portrait, 112 
family, 89 
Green Papers, go, 92 
Green Plains, 83 
Greenbrier Flats, 448 
Greenbrier River, 447, 448 
Greene, Nathaniel (General) 446, 452, 593 
Greene County, Ga., 311, 314 
Greenock (ship) 235 
Greenough, Horatio, 243 
Greenshields (Mr.) 490 
Greenspring, 38, 39 
Greensville County, Payne family, 569 
Greenwood (Miss) 314 
Gregory, Rebecca Lane, 331 
illiam, 331 
Grenville, George, 405, 407, 412 


Gresham, Albert Young, 314 
Elizabeth, 320 ch, 321 
Lucy Adeline Grimes, 314 
Margaret Lynne Campynett, 320 ch, 321 
Paul, 320 ch, 321 

Gressitt, J. G., 457 

Griffin, Cyrus (Judge) 587 
Eliza, 46-48 
Elizabeth Lee, 179 
Mary, 46, 48 
Samuel Stuart (Dr.) 46-48 
Sarah Lewis, 46, 47 
Thomas (Burgess) 179 
Thomas (of Yorktown) 46 


Griffith (Archdeacon) 489 
Camillus, 162 
David, 162 
David (Bishop of Va.) 162 
Eleanor Williams, 162 
Eliza Llewellyn, 162, 164, 166, 167 
Sally W., 162 
Sarah Winslow, 162 

Grigsby, Andrew J. (Colonel) 601 
Elisha, 600 
Elizabeth Hawkins Porter, 600 
Frances Jane, 600 
Hugh Blair, Virginia Convention of 1776, 


255 
* John W. (Colonel) 601 
family, 601 
Grimes (Mr.) 312 
Ann Lewis Coleman, 314 
Catherine, 314 
Catherine Jones Glenn, 314 
Charity Nickleson, 314 
Mrs. E. E., 320 
Eliza Early Cunningham, 314 
Elizabeth, 314 
Elizabeth Wingfield, 313 
Harriet, 314 
Henry, 314 
John, 312, 314 
Joseph W. (Dr.) 314 
Lilias Amanda, 314 
Lucy, 313, 314 
Lucy Adeline, 314 
Maria Mervine Fontaine, 314 
Mary Jane, 314 
Mary Sterling, 313, 314 
Sarah Jones, 314 
Sarah Stokes Wharry, 314 
Sidney, 314 
Sterling, 313, 314 
Thomas, 314 
Thomas Wingfield, 313, 314 
William (Captain) 313, 314 
William Garland, 313, 314 
family, 312 
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Griswold, William McC., Descriptiv List of 
Novels and Tales Dealing with the His- 
tory of North America, 567 

Groomsville, 85 

Grymes, Charles, 38, 39 

Frances (Fanny) 38, 39 
portrait of (identified by H. W. Foote), 
descr., 38, 39 
Frances Jenings, 39 
John, 38 
Lucy, 52 
Lucy Ludwell, 38 
Philip, 44, 52, 53 
family, portraits of, descr., 38, 39, 44 

Guerriere (ship) 465, 487 

Guide to American Biography: Part Il—1815- 
1933, 500, 501 

Guilford Courthouse, Battle of, 174 

Gunsmiths, 348, 349 

Gunston Hall, 338 

Gwin, Bettie Long, 601 

David S., 600 

Eleanor Thompson, 601 

Frances Beckham, 600 

Hugh, 66 

Jacob Mohler, 601 

Lugarda T. Harbaugh, 601 

Magdalene (Maggie) Rhinehart Mohler, 600 
601 


Confederate Girl’s Experience in the 
Valley of Virginia, 600-607 
Mary E.., 601 
Nell M. M. Clark, 601 
Nellie Goodman, 601 
Thomas Thornton (7835-7971) 600, 601 
Thomas Thornton (7873-1948) 601 
William Francis, 600, 601 
family, 601 
Gwynn, Helen E. Middleton, 159 
Thomas S., 159 


Hackley (Mrs.) 469, 472, 475, 476, 483 
Harriet Randolph, 464-466, 468, 469, 472-483 
portrait, 464 
portrait of, descr., 464 
Jane E. C., 468 
Hadlie, Brian, 119 
Hagerstown, Md., 549 
Haines, Abbie Frances, 163 
Haircuts, colonial, 492 
Hale, Sir Matthew, 93 
Nathaniel C., Virginia Venturer: William 
Claiborne, 349-352 
Halifax County, Deed Books, 330 
Mt. Laurel Church, 164 
Prewitt family, 330 
Scarburgh family, 177 
Hall, C., 467 
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James (Judge), Wilderness and the War- 
path, 564 
N. Carter, Jr. 34 
Hallam (Mrs.) 428 
Lewis, 426-429, 430, 433, 435 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 564 
Hamby and Abecee (firm) 468 
Hamill and Barker, 598 
Hamilton, Alexander, 257-260, 264, 586, 590 
Alexander (merchant of Glasgow) 236 
Andrew, 44, 45 
Anne Browne, 44, 45 
supposed portrait of, descr., 44, 45 
Henry (Colonel) 346-348, 445, 446 
Hamilton, Milton W. (Ed.), Papers of Sir 
William Johnson, Volume X, 625 
Hamlet, 428 
Hammond, George, 450 
Georgianna Darracourt, 311 
Hamner, Elizabeth Wingfield, 319 
Henley, 319 
John, 319 
Mary Wingfield, 319 
Hampden-Sydney College, 104, 447 
Hampton, Wade (Maj.-Gen.) 468 
Hampton, 239, 326, 474, 570 
Hampton (ship) 468 
Hampton Roads, 569 
defenses of, 458-487 
Hanby, Nancy, 179 
Hancock, Anne, 503 
John, 590 
Louise H., 167 
Handbook for the Exhibition Buildings of 
Colonial Williamsburg, 229 
Haney, L. H., Congressional History of Rail- 
ways in the United States, 538 
Hanke, Lewis, Bartolomé De Las Casas, His- 
torian ..., 624-625 
Hanover County, Brid family, 12, 13 
Buck femly, 30 as : 
Butler family, 310 
Cook family, 311 
Cosby family, 309, 315, 316 
Court Records, 309 
Deed Books, 310, 324 
established, 307 
Garland family, 308, 309 
Grimes family, 314 
Harris family, 310 
Minor family, 311 
Nelson family, 311 
Oliver family, 310 
Overton family, 308 
Pettus family, 311 
records, 309, 310, 312, 316 
Rowe family, 178 
St. Paul’s Parish, 308 
Vestry Book, 316 
Wingfield family, 317 
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Shifwell family, 308 
Taliaferro (Toller) family, 308 
tax lists, 1782, 312 
Terrell family, 312 
Toller (Taliaferro?) family, 308 
Wingfield family, 307-313, 318-320 
Winn family, 40 
Winston family, 308 
Worsham family, 314 
Harbaugh, Lugarda T., 601 
Hare, John, 121 
Michael, 121 
Hardin County, Ky., 331 
Hardware River, 317 
Hariot, Thomas, Brief and True Report of 
the New Found Land of Virginia... , 
370 
Harley, Edward, znd Earl of Oxford, 18 
Harman, John N., Sr., Annals of Tazewell 
County, Virginia, 573 
Harmon, M. G. (Colonel) 546 
Harper (Mr.) 428 
rs.) 428 
Harper & Brothers (publishers) 557, 559, 572 
Harper’s Ferry, 107, 470, 538, 539, 5425 547 
John Brown’s raid on, 89, 95, 96, 99-101, 
106-108, 112 
Harrington, Sir James, 320 ch 
Sir John, 322 
Mary, 320 ch 
Harris (Mr.) 68, 69, 71 
Archelaus, 310 
Fanny, 310 
Karl, 175 
Lucy, ae 
William, 3 
Harrison, p Wingfield, 319 
Anne, portrait, 59 
portrait of, descr., 63 
Araminta, 153 
Benjamin (Gov. of Va.) 79, 324, 325 
Benjamin (of Berkeley) 30, 63 
Benjamin (of Brandon) 21, 23 
Mrs. Benjamin (of Brandon) 30 
Benjamin (Dr., of Clarke County) 30 
Benjamin (of Cumberland County) 178 
Benjamin (Dr., of Longwood) 28 
Benjamin (of Prince George’s County, 
Md.) 151, 154 
Benjamin (of Wakefield) 19, 38 
Evelyn Taylor Byrd, 21, 23 
George Evelyn, 26 
Gwynn P. (Dr.) 28, 30 
Hannah, 19, 38 
Jacob (Dr.) 179 
John (fl. 1683) 136 
John (fl. ca. 1750) 319 
Lucy, 28 
Mary Heaman, 136 


Mary Willing Page, 30 


Rachel, 153 
Rachel Smith, 153, 156 
Richard, 150, 151, 156 
Sarah, 19 
Susanna, 154-161 
Vi Ritchie, 22, 26 
Walter, 153 
William Henry (Pres. U. S.) 174, 178, 266, 
286, 287, 462, 556, 561, 567 
family, 25-28, 30 
lands, 81 
Harrison County, Ind., 331 
Harrison, Eastwick and (firm) 539 
Harrisonburg, 541, 545, 546, 550 
Harrod, James, 186-188 
Hart, J. T., 243 
Harte, Alice, 320 ch 
John, 320 ch 
Hartley, Bettina Rathbone, 168 
Charles Randolph, 167, 168 
Harry Livingston, 167 
Louise Harris Randolph, 167 
Robert Fletcher, 168 
Hartmann, Sadakichi, History of American 
Art, 247 
Hartwell, H , Present State of Virginia 
and the College, 19 
Harty, W. J., 313 
Harvard College Library, Sparks mss. in, 256 
Harvard University Library, 93 
Harvey, Brid iltshire, 320 ch 
Sir John (Gov. of Va.) 377 
Sir Michael, 320 ch 
Harvie, John, 426 
Harwood, Charles, 523 
Walter, 523 
William, 523, 530 
Hassler, Ferdinand Rudolph, 481 
Hastead, Mary Heaman Harrison, 136 
Thomas (of Limehouse) 136 
Hasted, Edward, Kent, 516, 517 
Martha, 145 
Thomas, 145 
Richard, 145 
Hastings, Sir Hugh de, 320 ch 
Margaret de, 320 ch 
Hawkins, Elizabeth, portrait of, descr., 37 
Mary, 159 
Hay, Alexander, 577, 580 
Anna M Genealogical Sketches of 
the Hay, Suppes, and Allied Families, 


580 
G. (Dr.) 313 
George (fl. 1696, cousin of Alexander 
Spotswood) 218 
George (fl. 1807, lawyer, of Richmond) 587 
Peter (Dr.) 60 
William, 324, 325 
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Hayes, Elizabeth Travers Green, go 
James, go 
John Green, Jr., 89 
William Green, 90, 92 
Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio, 457 
Hayward, Shepherd, 107 
Haywood, Marshall DeLancey, Governor 
Tryon ... of North Carolina, 442 
Hazard, Lucy Lockwood, Frontier in Amer- 
ican Literature, 551 
Hazlett, Albert, 98 
Heady, Stillwell, 331 
Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations, 339 
Heaman, John (Captain) 133, 134, 136, 137 
Mary, 136 
Rachel, 133, 134, 136, 137 
Sibel, 136 
Simon, 136 
Sybil Willett, 136, 137 
Heard (Mr.) 424, 428 
Heath, James E., 572 
Heilman, Julius F. (Major) 474 
Hemans, Felicia, 564 
Hembricke, Rebecca Hoxton, 132, 133 
Robert, 132 
Henderson County, Ky., 315 
Hendley, Thomas, 516 
Henkels, Stan V., 598 
Henrico County, DuVal family, 552 
Emmanuel Church, Brook Hill, 167 
Lancaster family, 178 
Mordecai family, 168 
Randolph family, 52 
Rowe Family, 178 
Stewart family, 20 
Henry IV, 431, 434 
Henry VIII (King of Eng.) 306, 322 
Henry (Mrs.) 428 
John, 426-430, 433, 435 
Patrick, and Revolution, 611, 612 
Meade’s biography of, 607 
mention, 94, 173, 376, 407, 590 
Henry Hamilton . . . in the American Revolu- 
tion ..., 346-34 8 
Hepburn, Perry, Shaw and (Architects) 52 
Herndon, —s Goodwin, Thomas Wing- 
field ... of York River, Virginia..., 
305-322 
Martha, 314 
Hesselius, Gustavus, 4, 22, 32, 34, 40, 44, 49, 
50, 53, 57, 61 
John, 4, 22, 34, 44 § 
Hesseltine, William B., | Contedwete Leaders 
in the New South, 332-336 
Hester, Louisa Darracourt, 311 
Hickman, Sibel Heaman Nichols, 136 
Hiden, Martha Woodroof, 184-188, 196-198, 
341, 342, 349-358, 493-497 
Background of the First Council of the 
Colony of Virginia, 371-373 
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Captain Nathaniel Powell: His Letter to 
Ralph Buffkin, with note by ..., 515- 
§21 
Higgenson, Louisa Storrow, 256 
uel, 256 
— Lucy, 38 
rtrait of, descr., 38, 39 
High Lif ite elow Stairs, 424, 428 
Highmore, A., On Idiocy and Lunacy, 106 
Hill, Benjamin B., 200 
Edward III (Colonel), portrait of, descr. 


44 
Mrs. Edward III, portrait of, descr., 44 
Elizabeth, portrait of, descr., 44 
Russell, 572 
Hilliard, John (ferryman) 530 
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